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Tux object of thoso works, devoled to the military fame of 
our country, has beon sufficiontly and quite recently ox- 
plained in the Lives of tho groat Malborough, and tho 
greater We'ling ton. 

“Instead of giving preface, Iewvill maoly offer, on the 
prasent occasion, ay, brief mottoos, two paysngos from the 
Philiamentary Spoeches of two distinguished, Bnglsh- 
heafted orntois and statesmon, 


“A state of war is, in itsoll, a state of ovil. We wish 
not for it; we would fain avoid if; wo would be at pence, 
could we so be with honour and security to onrsclves, But, 
whethor at war or in the most profound peaco, let us never 
“neglect to oncovrage and maintein’a military aptitude and 
apuit in the peoples €listory tenchos ua that, in all nations 
and times, tho oatinotion of this spirit has been rpidly fol- 
lowed by the loss of every othor national virtue.’ —(Speeah 
of tha Right IJdow. W. Windham in the louse of Von 
mons, 1806.) 


“My Lods, wo have all paid tho Inst tributa to our atlas 
tiious chief. Wo havo consigned him to tho grave; but im 
so oonsigning him, I trnstemany of us will not forget, that 
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in burying hinn jyhd was our greatest hero, we have perhaps 
buried the man who amongst us had the greatest horror of 
the miseries of war, that every effort ond every energy of 
his mind in the field, in the camp, antl in the senate, was 
directed to the ‘attainment of victory, or triumph, of glory, 
only becquse they constituted the means of securing to his 
country and to the world the blessings of a lasting peace. 
“My Lords, I trust that in solemnly mterring him, we have 
‘not taken leave of or buried our recollections of the prin- 
ciples which he,supjforted and advocated. I am sure, my 
Loids, that I am speaking in the spirit of him whose loss we 
all deplore, when I say that I look--and I am sure that 
your lurdships will looke-upon war in itself as the greatest 
curse with which a country can be afflicted, and upon un- 
necessary war as the greatest crime of which a statesman 
can be guilty. I am sure, my Lords, that the gréné and 
paramount object. of this country is the maintenance of a 
firm and honourable peace; but I um no less convinced of 
the necessity, upon that principle which it was his constant 
duty to inculeate upon successive governments, in order to 
maintain the security and the permanence of peace, the 
necessity that every nation should have within itself those 
means of self-defence ‘and of self-dependénce which would 
not provoke aggression by their weal¢aoss, more especially if 
to that weakness is added the possession of unbounded 
wealth. I trust thagwe shall bear this in mind, not in words 
only, but by actions and in our policy; andéhat setting aside 
all political and party considerations, we shall all concur in 
this opinion, that in order to be geacgful, England must be 
powerful ; but that if England ought to be powerful, she 
ought to be so only that she may be the more secwe of 
peace.”"—Speech of the Earl of Derby (on tho Funeral of 
the Duke of Wellington), in thoeHouse of, Lords, 1852. 
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THE BRITISH AR 


A.D. 1066-1846. 
“The trumpets sounded, and the flold bogan.’—Srnxsrn. 


Wurm tun Conqueror had not long beon sonted on 
tho throne of England, ere ho conveyed native English troops 
to the continent to fight against the French kiny or his own 
rebellious sut jects in Normandy and Poiotou, @heso troops 
immediately secured high praiso for their steadiness antl 
fidelity, and gallantry in battle, ' 

‘The sons of the Conqueror malo a still more frequent and 
moro oxtensive uso of English tfoops, On one occusion, 
when William IT., syrnamed Rufus, was under the necessity 
of proclaiming his bun of war in tho oll Saxon form,— Lat 
every man that is not a man of nothing, whether he live in 
burgh or out of burgh, leave his house and come,” — thirty 
thousand stout“Englishmon repiired to the place appointad 
for tho muster. In the year 1001, when the Red King 
wont into Normandy, Mis army consisted chietly of mumixed 
native English, whe were already acquiring the reputation 
of boing the best foot soldiors in Muvopo. Lor a long 
ae they appear to havo been omployail oxelusively as 
infantry. 

At a vory carly poriod, tho English, serving under: their 
Norman princes or feudal lords, mnde thoir name and 
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° 
prowess known in djstant wars. Wher Duke Robert, 
rother of Williany If, and Henry L., repaired to the Toly 
Land with the Crusaders, who captwed Jerusalem on the 
15th of July 1099, a great number of English and somo 
Trish followed his standard, und gained honour in fighting 
with the turbaned Saracens. Afterwards, at the. battle 
of Tenche- Bray, where Duke Robert and his brother 
Henry I. fought against each other for the continental 
dominions of the family, the king owed his decisive victory 
to his English army. “This battle,’ observes old John 
Speed, “was fought, nnd Normandy won, upon Saturday, 
being the vigil of &t., Michnel, even the same day forty 
yenrs that. William the Bastard set foot on England’s shore 
for his conquest; God so disposing it (saith Malmsbury) 
that Normandy should be subjected to England that very 
day wherein England was subdued to Normandy.” 

‘Without leaving their own island, the English in those 
days, could have abundance of fighting, for Wales con- 
tinued ungubdued until the time of Edward I, and with 
Scotland we were almost continually at war until the acces 
sion of James I, These circumstances kept up the use of 
arms, and the habit and spivit of war, in large portions of the 
population. 

niving the incessant wars of Henry IT. on the continent 
English bowmen and other English infantry always formed 
a considerable portion of his armies, and, with scarcely an 
exception, thoss armies defeated'the French, and marched 
from victory to victory. 

Under the lion-hearted Richard I., hosts of English wera 
again fighting in Polestine, foremost in cvery assnult, and 
distinguished in every battle. Their blue ayes, fair com~ 
plexions, and ruddy gheeks, ave noticed by all the forsign 
chroniclers who wrote on the Crusades. More than six 
hundred years before Napoleon Ronaparte was foiled_at the 
siege of Acre by British valour dhd shill, the English 
signalized themselves under the same olf walls and ramparts, 
and an English army was halted within sight of Jerusalem, 
aftor having fought and won the great battle of Jatt, 

Thronghout the 12th and 18th centuries the English fully 
established their reputation as ona ef the bravest, mast war- 
like nations in Europe, Whatever may have been tho ovils 
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of the feudal system, as compared, not with the worse stato 
of things which preceded it, but with she improved systema 
of government which have followed it, thao is ahundant 
evidence to prove that tho English commonntiy lived on 
more friendly forms with their barons, wore far less op- 
pressed, and infinitely bétter fed than any people on the 
continent of Eurqpe. ITence, ina groat measure, their spirit 
and alacrity in battle, and that suporior musoular strongth 
which almost invariably gave our infantry tho victory, 

Under that thorough warrior Edward I, tho English wore 
again engaged in Syria and Palestina, distinguishing them- 
selves by many feats of arms, and adding to tho plory of 
the national name. In 1274, after Wdward’s retun from 
the Ioly Land, thesa steady English crossbowmen saved 
his life, and defeated the French infantry, and their horse 
Desides, in the so-called “ Little War of Chalons.” During 
the same reign, besides sustaining innumorable combats in 
Wales and in Stotland, the English fought in the Nether. 
londs, on somo of the same ground which four conturias « 
afterwards was the scene of the sioves and victories of the 
great Duke of Marlborough. 

But it was wader Edward ITI, whoso long reign ox- 
tended from the year 1827 to the year 1877, that our 
armies were spread fax over the continent, and that the 
nation was famed by almost fabulous or incredible victorios, 

The rivalry between England and France nevor nllowed 
any long duration of tranquillity,— 

Box deadly hate, so long ‘and deeply rooted, 
Could ngt abide to hear'the namo of peace,” * 
Pretoxts for » declaration of war wero nover wanting in 
either country, But in the year 1885, Edward ITT. olvimad 
the French throne by vight of inheritance, proclaiming the 
French king’ Philip VI. (who was thon aiding the Seats) as 
a usurpor and traitor, and went over to tho Low Countrias 
to attack Trance fifom that frontior. As long as Milward 
fought with fordien merconarios, and irom tho sido of 
Wanders, he was unsuccessful; but he goon changed both 
his troops and his field of action. 
* Drayton, “The Barons’ Wars.” 
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CRECY, 
A.D, 1846, Saturday, August 26, 


Iv 1846, Edward collected a fine army, consisting solely of 
Enghsh, Welsh, and Irish, and landed with them on the 
coast of Normandy, near Cape la Hogue, about the midile 
of July. That province was defenceless, for Edward's - 
attack had been expected toefall upon the south. In the 
latter direction, the Duke of Normandy had fallen upon tho 
rallané Earl of Derby, and was endeavowing, with the 
ower of the French army, to drive the Tnglish from 
Guienne, One of Edward's principal objects was to create 
un alarm which should draw the French out of that province ; 
he nlso intended, by crossing the Seine, to join lis nllies, tho 
Flemings, who had already passed the French frontier, 

Having taken Carenton, St. Lo, and Caen, and pondense 
the conntry, he marched to the left bank of tho Seine, 
intending to cross that river at Rouen; but, when he got 
opposite that town, he found that Philip was there before 
him, that the bridge of ‘boats was removed, and that a 
French army, in numbers far superior te his own, occupied 
the right bank. 

The English then ascended the river towards Paris, by 
the left bank, the Fronch manouvring along tho night, 
breaking down all the bridges, and preventiny the enomy 
from passing the river, Edward berned the viltiges, sacked 
the towns of Vernon and Nantes, and af Inst came to Poissy, 
within sixteen miles of Paris. 

Here there was a good bridge, but it had been partinlly 
destroyed by order of Philip, who was as anxious to heep 
. enemy on the left bank as Edward was to get to the 
right. e 

“The English marched from Poissy to St. Germain, which 
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“they burned to-the ground: by seiging soma honts on the 
river they were enabled to do still further mischief; and St. 
Cloyd, Bourg-la-Reine, and Neuilly, were reduced to ashes, 
Still, however, Jdward’s situation was critic! ; he was 
separated from shis auxiligries, and Philip was reinforead 
daily. : 

ding examined the bridge at Poissy, Edward struck 
his tents, and advanced as if lo would attack Paris, and his 
yan really ponotrated’ to tho suburbs of thet enpital, Tho 
bold movgment obliged the French to mareh over te tho 
opposite bank; this was what Edward wanted: ho then 
wheeled round, cleared the remains of tho bridge of Poissy 
by means of his bowmen, repaired it, and crossed to tha 
right bank, with little loss. 2'rom the Soine he rapidly con- 

, tinued his way towards the river Somme, burning tho 
suburbs of Beauvais, and pkindoring tho town of Pois, 
Philip now determined to prevent his crossing the Sommo : 
by rapid movements he reached Amiens on that river, and 
sent detachments along the right bank to destroy the bridgos 
and guard every ford. ‘Lhe English attempted to pass ng 
Pont St. Remi, Long, and Pequigny, but failed at oach 

place. 
: Meanwhile, Philip, who lad now 100,000 men, divired 
his forea; and while one division was posted on tho right 
hank to provent tho passage of tho English, ho marelied 
with tho other slong tho left, to drive thom towards the 
river and tle sea, So close was he upon his enemy, that ho 
ontered Aivaines, whera Edward" had Slopt, only to hours 
after his departure. ‘hint evening, tho English reached 
Oisemont, near the const, whore thay fonnd themselves 
cooped up between the sen, the Somme, and tho division of 
tho Fronch army with Philip, whieh was six times mora 
numerous than their whole foree, The marshals of tho 
army were again sont toesea whothor thare were any ford, 
but they again reported that they conld find none, Mdwards 
then assomblod all ‘is prisoners, and promised liberty and a 
rich reward to any one of them that could show him where 
he, his army and waggons, might cross without danger. 

A common fellow, whoso nano was Gobin Agtce, told 
lim that thore was a-place, a little lowor down, called 
Blancho ‘Laque, or white spot, which was fordable at the ebb 
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of tide“ The King of England,” says Frotssart, “ did not 
sleep much that nigfic; but, rising ‘af midnight, ordered 
his trumpets to sound.” “Instantly the baggage was loaded, 
and averything got ready, 

At the peep of day tho army,set out frem the town of 
Oisemont under the-guidance of Gobin Agace. It soon 
canie to the ford of Blanche Taque; but Edward had the 
mortification to find not only that the tide was full, but that 
the opposite bank of tho river was lined with twelve thousand 
men, under the command of a great baron of Yormaniy, 
called Sir Godemar du Fay. fe was obliged to wait tll 
the hour of “ primes,” when the tide was out, This was an 
awful suspense, for every moment he expected Philip in his 
rea, The French king, however, did not come up; and as 
soon as it was reported that the river was fordable, Wdward 
commanded his snarshals to*dash into the water, “in the 
names of God and St. George.” Instantly, jhe most doughty 
and the best-mounted spurred into the river, Ital way 
across they were met by the cavalry of Sir Godemar du 
Fay, and a fieree conflict took place in the water. When 
the English had overcome this opposition, they liad to on- 
counter another, for the Trench still ocenpied, in battle 
a a narrow pass which led from the ford up the right 

ant, 

Among others posted there, was a strong body of Genoeso 
crossbowmen, who galled them sorely 5 but the English 
archers “shot so well together” that they forced all their 
opponents to givo waly, npon which Edward cleared the bank 
of the river; and while part of his foreor pursued Du Fay, 
he encamped with the rest in the pleasant fields between 
Crotoy and Crecy.* 

Philip now oppeare® on the opposite side of the ford 
where Edward hind so long waited, but he wns' too late: the 
tide was roturning and covoring’ tle Jord; and, atier taking 
a fow stragglers of the English army whg had nat crossed in 
time, he thought it prodent to return up tho river, and to 
cross it by the bridge of Abbeville. 

On tho following day, Edward's marshals rode to Crotoy, 
in the hmbonr of which they found many vessels ladon with 
wines from Poietou, Saintonge, and Lx Rochelle: the best 

* Froissmt, Chronicles, 
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of the wines they carried off as a seasonable refreshment to 
the amy; the town thoy burned.* 9 ., 

Tidward was now within a few days’ march of tho frontiers 
of Finders, but nothing was seen or heard of hi¢ Memish 
anziliaries. Ilo gwas probably tired of retreating, and 
oncouraged, by the result of the romarkeblo battle at Blanche 
Taque, to stuy where he was to fight'tho whole French 
army. When told that Philip would still pmaue him, he 
merely said, “We will'go no further; I havo gooil 1¢ason 
to wait for_him on this spot; I am now ee tho lawful 
inheritance “of my lady-mother, upon the lands of Ponthien, 
which were given to her as her mavriego portion, and I am 
resolved to defend them against my adversary, Philip do 
Valois,” +} As ho had not the eighth part of tho number of 
men that were following Philip, his marshala selected an 
hdvantageous position on an eyinence a little behind the 
village of Crecy. There the army set abont brightoning and 
repairing their artaour, and the king gavo a supper that 
evening to the carls and barons; and he made good choer, 
After supper ho entered his oratory, and, falling on his 
knees, prayed God to bring him off with honour if he should 
fight on the morrow. 

Rising at early dawn, he and his son Edward heard 
mass, and communicated: tho greater part of his peoplo 
confessed, and put themselves in 2 comfortable state of mind. 
hey had not been harassed for many hours; they lind fared 
well; they had had a good night's rest, and wore fresh and 
vigorous. After mass the king owlored the mon to arm anid 
assemble, ench under his proper banner, on spots which 
had heen carofully marked out during the preceding day. 
In tho ronr of his army ho onclosed a largo park, near a 
wood, on which he placed all his baggage-wagzons, and all 
his horses; for every man-al-arms, as woll a3 every -tcher, 
wns to fight that day on foot. ‘Then his constable and 
marshals wont to looketo the threo divisions. 

The first divisiow was undor the command of his young 
son, with whom were placed the Earls of Warwick anc 
Oxtord, Sir Godfrey d'Harcourt, Sir Jolm Chandos, and other 
experienced enptains; it consisted of about oight hundred 
men-at-arms, two thousund archers, and one thousand 

* Froissart, + Ibid, { Thid, 
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Welsh foot, A little behind them, and rather on their 
flank, stood the gegomd division of cight hundred men-nt- 
arms, and twelve hundred archers, who were commanded by 
the Earls of Northampton and Arundel, the Lords De Roos, 
Willoughby, and others. The third divisign stood in reservo 
on the top of the hill; it consisitd of seven hundred mon-at- 
arms, and two thousind archers, The archers of each division 
formed in front, in the shape of a portcullis, or harrow. 

When they were thus all arranged, -Bdward, mounted on 2 
small palfrey, with a white wand in his hand, md marshal 
on either side of him, rode gently from rank to raifk, speaking 
to all his officers, exhorting them to defend his honour and 
his right; and ho spoke so gently and cheerfully that thosa 
who were discomforted were comforted on hearing him and 
looking into his confident countenance,* ‘ "i 

At the hour of three, he odered that all his people should 
ent at their ease, and drink a drop of wine; ae they all ate 
and drank very comfortably; and when that*was over, they sat 
down in their ranks, on the ground, with their helmets and 
bows before them, so that they might be the fresher when 
their enemies should arrive. 

After his march and counter-march, on the day of 
Blanche Taque, Philip yested at Abbeville, and he lost o 
whole day there waiting for reinforcements, among which 
were a thonsand lances of the Count of Savoy; “ ag says 
Froissart, “ they ought to have been there, as the count had 
been well paid for them at Troyes, in Champaign, three 
months in advance.” ‘This morning, however, the French 
king marched to give battle, breathing fyry and vengeance: 
his countenance was clouded: a savage silence could not 
conceal the agitation of his soul; all his movements were 
precipitate, without plan or concert. He marched rapidly 
on from Abbeville; and when he came in sight of the well- 
ordered divisions of Idward, hjs men were tired, and 
his rear-guard far behind. By" the advico of a Bohe- 
mian captam, he agreed to put off the buitle till the 
morrow ; and two officers immediately rode to the rear, crying 
out, “ Halt; banners, in the name of God and St, Denis!” 
Those that were in front stopped, but those behind vode on, 
saying that they would not val until they were as forward 

* Froissart, 
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as the first. When the van perceived the rear prossing on 
them they pushed onwards, and neithe®the king nor the 
marshals could stop them; but on they marehed without 
any ordé until they came near the Inglish, whon they 
stopped fast enough. , Then the foromost ranks fell back at 
once in great disorder, which alfymod those in the rear, who 
thought there had been fighting, ‘hore was then room 
enough for those behind to pass in front had they been 
willing so to do: “somo ‘did so, and some remoined yory 
shy.” All the vonds betweon Abbeville and Crecy were 
covered with fommon people, who, while they were yot 
three leagues from their enemy, drew their swords, bawling 
out, “IGN! kill!” and with them wero many great lords 
that were eager to make a show of their prowess. “ ‘There 
is no wan,” says Jroissart, “unloss he had heen present, 
that can imagine or truly record thg confusion of that day, 
capecially the bad management and disorder of the French, 
whose troops were innamerable.” 

The kingy, dukes, carls, barons, and lords of France, 
advanced each as he thought best. Philip was cnvried for- 
ward by the torrent, and, as soon as he came in sight of the 
English, his blood began to boil, and ho cried ont, “ Ordor 
the Genoeso forward, and bogin the battle in the namo of 
God and St. Denis!” ‘Thoso Gonoose wore famous cross- 
bowmen, under the command of a Doria and a Grimaldi: 
according’ to Troissart, they were fifteon thousand strong. 
But they wore quite fatigued, having that day marched six 
leagues on foot, completely armed, anc caving their hoavy 
crossbows, ‘Thus they told tho constable that they were not 
in a state to do any great exploit of battle that day. ‘The 
Count @’Alengon, King Philip’s brother, hoaving: this, snid 
“Seo what we pot by employing such sgoundrols, who fil 
us in our need.” ‘Tho susceptible Italians were not likely to 
forgot thoso lnsty and insulling words, but they formod and 
led the van. ‘Chey wove supported by tho Count d’Alon¢on, 
with a numerons cavalry, magnificontly equippod. 

Whilo those things were passing, a heavy rain foll, ac- 
companiod by thunder; and there was ‘a fearful eclipso of 
the sun: and before this rain a great flight of orows, tho 
heralds of the storm, had hovered in the air, sereaming: over 
both armies. About five in the nftornoon, tho weather cleared 
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up and the sun shone forth in full splendow. His rays 
davted full im sh8 eyes of the French, but the English 
had the sun at their backs. When the Gonoese had made 
their approach they set up a terrible shout to strike 
terror into the English; but.the English yeomen remained 
motionless, not geeming to chre for it: the Genoese sent up 
a second shout, and advanced, but still the English move 
not; they shouted a third time, and advancing a littlo, began 
to discharge their crossbows. Thén the English moved, Sut 
it was one step forward, and they shot thgir arrows with 
such rapidity and vigour that it seemed as 2f it showered, 
These well-shot arrows picrced shield ond armour; tho 
Genoeso could not stand them.* 

On seeing these auxiliaies waver and then fall back, the . 
King: of France cried out in fury, Kill me those scoundrels, 
for they stop our way wthont doing any good!” Ant at 
these words the French men-at-arms laid about them, killing 
and wounding the retreating Genoese,* All this wonderfully 
increased the confusion; and still the English yeomen shot 
Neoealy into the crowd. Many of their arrows fell among 
d’Alengon’s splendid cavalry, and, killing and wounding 
many, made them caper end fall among the Genoese, “so 
that they could never rally or get up again.” Moving. got 
free from the rabble-rout, d’Alengon and the Count of Jn. 
ders skirted the cove archers and fell upon the men-at- 
arms of the prince’s battalion, where they fought fiercely for 
some time. 

The second division*of the English -moved. to the support 
of the prince. The King of Francp was enger to support 
@Alengon, but he could not penetrate a hedge of Bnglish 
archers which formed in his front. But, without the king's 
forces, d’Alencon, avith whom fought French, Germans, Uo- 
hemians, and Savoyards, appeared to all eyes more than a 
match for the prince, At a mgment when the conflict seamed 
doubtful, the Earl of Warwick sent to request a roinforee- 
ment from the reserve. Tdward,ewho had watched the 
battle from a windmill on the summit of the hill, and who 
did not put on his helmet the whole day, asked the knight 
whether his son was killed, or wounded, or thrown to the 
ground. The knight replied, “ No, sire, please God, but ha 


« Froissavt, 
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is hard besot.” “Then,” said the king, Sroturn ta those 
who sent you, and tell them that they shalt havo no help 
from me.> Let the boy win his spurs, for I am resolved, if 
it please God, that this day be his, and that the honour’of it 
be given all to him and to those, to whose cara I have in- 
trusted him.” When Sir Thomas Norwich. reported this 
message, they were all greatly encouraged, and repented of 
having ever sent him." : 

Soon after this, d’Alengon was killed, and his battntions 
were scattered. »lhe King of France made several builliant 
charges, bné he was repulsed each time with great loss: his 
horse was killed under him by an English arrow, and the 
best of his friends had fallon around ‘hoa: Night now set 
in, but not before he had lost tho battle, At the hour of 
vespers ha had not about him moro than sixty men of all 
sorts. John of Hainault, who had owce remonnted the king, 
now said, “Sire, withdypuy, it is time; do not sacrifice your- 
self foolishly ; if you have lost this time, yon may win on 
some other occasion.” And so saying ho Inid hold of his 
bridle-rein and led him away by toree, for he had ontreated 
him to retire before this, but in vain. } 

The French King voce away till ho camo to the onstlo of 
La Broye, where he found the gates shut, for it was dwing 
night, Ife summoned the chitelain, who camo upon the 
battlements and asked who called at such an how, The 
king answered, “Open, open, chitelain: itis the fortuna of 
France!” The governor Imow the king's voico, descended, 
opened the gates, and let down tho bridge, ‘Che king and 
his company ontered thoe castle, but he had with him only 
five barons, After drinking © cup of wino, they set out 
again about midnight, and rode on, undor the direction of 
guides who knew the country, until daybreak, whon they 
came to Aimions, whoro the king rosted.t 5 

On the side of the iug teh santos wont on much moro 
morrily : the soldiors mpde gront fires, and lighted torelios 
because of the pront darkness of tho night, And then King 
Edward came down from his post, and, in front of his whole 
amy, took the prince in his arms, kissed him, and said, 
“Sweet son, God give you good perseverance! ‘You aro my 
trne son, for loyally have you acquitted yourself this day, 

+ Froissaut. + Ibid. ¢ Wid, 
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and worthy ara you of a crown.” Young Edward bowed 
very lowly, nad, ‘humbling himself, gave all the honour to 
the king his father.* e 

Such was the memorable battle of Crecy : it was fonght 
on Saturday the 26th day of August, 1346. That night, 
however, Edward was seateely aware of the oxtent of his 
victory ; and on the following day he gained another, if that 
could’ be called a victory where thera was little resistance 
made, the French falling Tike shéep in the shambles. 

On ;the Sunday morning a fog arose, so fhat the English 
could scarcely see the length of half an acre before them. 
The king sent out a detachment of five hundred lancers and 
two thousand archers to reconnoitre, and learn whether there 
were any bodies of French collecting near him. This de- 
tachment soon found themselves in the midst of a body of 
militia from Beauvais and Rouen, who, wholly ignorant of . 
what had happened, had marched all night to overtake the 
French army, ‘These men took th® English for French, 
and hastened to jon them.t Before they found out their 
nistnke, the English fell upon them, and slew many of 
them. Soon after, the same party took a different road, 
and fell in with o fresh force, under the Archbishop of 
Rouen and the Grand Prior of France, who wero also 
jonorant of the defeat of the Trench, for they had heard 
that the king would not fight till the Sunday. Hera bogan 
afresh battle, for these two spiritual lords were well pro- 
vided with stowt men-at-arms, They could not, howaver, 
stand against the English; the two lords were killed, and 
only a few of their men escaped byelight. In the course of 
the morning the English found many Frenchmen, who had 
Jost their vond the preceding evening, and had lain all night 
in the open fields, not knowing what was become of the 
King or thein ‘own leaders, All these wore put to the sword ; 
and of foot soldiers sent from the municipalities, cities, and 
good towns of France, there were*slain this Sunday morning 
more than four times as many af in the grent battle of 
Saturday. When this destructive detachment roturned to 
hend-quarters, they found King Edward coming from mass ; 


* Froissart. 
+ Some old French writers affirm that the English hoisted French 
colours, and so decoyed the militia, 
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for, during all these scenes of cnrnago, he never neglected the 
offices of religion, Ile then sent to oxamfhe tho dead, and 
Teara what French lords had fallen. The Lords Cobham 
and Stafford were charged with this duty, and they ‘took 
with them three heralls to recognize the arms, aud two 
secretaries to write down the namés, Thoy remnined all that 
day in the field, returning as the king was sitting down to 
supper, when they made a correct report of what they hud 
seen, and told him that they*had found tho bodies of clavon 
princes, eighty baronets, twelve hundred knights, and about 
thirty thousand common men,* 

Qn the Monday morning, tho King of England ordored tho 
bodies of the great knights to he taken from the ground, and 
carried to the monastery of Montenay, there to be buried 
in holy ground, And he made it known to tho people of 
the cduniry that he gave them threg days’ truce, that they 
might clear the field of Crecy, and inter all the dead, 

a then marched off to the north, keeping neav the coast, 
and passing through Montrouil-sur-mer, Among tho princes 
and nobles that fell were Philip's own brother, tho Count 
d’Alencon, tha Dukes of Lorraine and Bourbon, the Counts 
of Flanders, Blois, Vaudemont, and Amnale, But tho most 
ramarkable victim was Jolin de Luxembourg, King of Bo- 
hemia: he was old and blind, buf on hearing that his son 
was dangerously wounded, and forced to abandon the field 
and that nothing could resist the Black Princo, he resolved 
to charge; and placing himself botween two lnights, whose 
bridles wera intarlaced on aithor side with his, he charged 
and fell. is crest, threg ostrich fonthers with the motto, 
“Toh dicen” (I servo), was adopted by Princo Bdward, and 
has evor since been borne by the Princes of Wales. t 

* Troissart, 

+ Feaisnart. [Lo says that he had his accounts of the battla of Greey, 
not only from Englishmen engagod in it, but also from the peoplo of 
John of Hainault, who was near fio p&on of the King of Iranco tho 
whole day. A contemporary writer, Giovanni Villani, in his “ Ifistory 
of Florence,” volates that canhon wore uged by tho English at tho 
battle of Creey, and that four of these newly-invonted ongines, which 
Hdward planted in the front of his army, did great oxooution, his 
cireumstance is not mentioned by Froissmrt; nor js his account vory 
consistent with the supposition that canon were used. It scoms w- 
likely, too, that he shonld have omitted so romarkablo and yo material 
& cironmatance, It appears to bo certain, however, that the use of 
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On Thursday the 81st of August, five days after the gront 
battle of Crecz,“Edward sat down before Calais, and began 
his famous siege of that ahi and important place,—a siege, 
or rather a blockade, which insted nearly a year; and which 
was enlivened by many brilliant feats of arms, An im- 
mediate consequence of hfs victory at Crecy was tho with- 
drawing of the Duke of Normandy from Guienne, where tho 
Earl of Derby was almost reduced to extremities, notwitl- 
standing the gallant assistance of Sir Walter Manny, who 
had removed a small body from Brittany to Gasny. As 
soon as the French army had cleared tlfe country, Derby, 
with an inconsiderable force, left Bordeaux, and crossing 
the Garonne and the Dordogne, laid waste the land even as 
far as the walls of Poictiers, which rich city he took by storm 
and plundered. After these exploits, he returned loaded 
with booty to Bordeayx. 

Calais surrendered on the 8rd of August 1847, and on the 
following day Edward and his queef, Puilippa, rode into the 
city on horseback to the sound of trumpets, drums, and all 
kinds of warlike instruments, They remained there until 
the queen was delivered of a daughter, who was called 
Margaret of Calais, They then returned to England, 
Mainly through the intervention and good offices of the 
Pope, a truce was concluded between France and England; and 
this truce was gradually prolonged for the space of six years. 

In the mean time King Philip died, and was succeeded b 
his son, the Duke of Normandy, who became John I, It 
was, however, impossible to subdue the popular animosity 
of the two nations: heedless of the truce, and without any 
orders from their respective governments, the French and 
English fought wherever they met, whether on land ov at 
sen; and frequgnt combats took place on the channel, in 
Brittany, and in the south of France. In the year 1854 
war was again deolaved by,the two kings, John being driven 
into the fatal struggle by the twill and passions of is own 
subjects. 


cannon was introduced some years before the battle of Gresy. Du- 
cange (art, “ Bombarda”)' shows that the French employed eannon at 
the siego of Puy Guillaume, in 1838; and a species of firearms at 
least, which Barbour, in his “ Life af Bruce,” calls crakye of war, was 
used by the English in the expedition against Scotland in 1827, 
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Tt is idle to tax our old kings and rulers with a passion for 
war and an indifference to bloodshed. TRew speople would 
not let them bo at peace. Nearly every unwarlike sovereign 
was despised and maltronted, if not det! honed and murdered. 
Every war opened on 3 popular impulse; and, even down to 
our own days, every war has been eminently popular in 
jts commencement, however much the people may have bean 
afterwards brought to repine, ocensionally, at its duration 
and expense. Therefore, Iét justice be done, and let nations 
sharo praise and, blame with thoir relors, 
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POICTIERS. 
A.D, 1855, Monday, September 19, 


Tw 1856, Prince Edward opened the campaign in the south 
of France. From Bordeaux he marched to the foot of 
the Pyrenees, burning and destroying: from the Pyrenees 
he turned northward, argl ravaged the country as far as Tou- 
louse, He then proceeded to the south-east, to the wealthy 
cities of Carcassonne and Narbonnes both which he plun- 
dered and burned. Loaded with booty his destructive columns 
got ay back to Bordeaux. A simultaneous movement 
made by his father in the north of France proved a failure; 
for the country was cleared of everything before his approneh. 
King John, sponge at the head of a numerous army, would 
not fight, and Edward was obliged to turn back upon Calais 
through want of provisions, 

From causes which are not explained, Edward did not 
reinforce his son in France; for the Black Prince,* ns late 
as July in the following year, took the field with only twelve 
or fourteen thousand men, few of whom were English, except 
a hody of archers, the rest being chiefly Gascons. Tho 
prince’s ae seems to have been merely to repeat the plun- 
dering, devastating expedition of the preceding year, By 
rapid marches he overran the Agenois, the Limousin, ant 
Auvergne, and penctrated ingo Berri, in the very heart of 
France, Ia sarenead so far that he “came to the good 
city of Bourges, where there was a grand skirmish at one of 
the gates.” + 


* Tt appears to be now that the younger Edward was first called the 
“Black Princo,” from the colour of his armour, which, says the Pha 
@Orleans, “ gave eclat to the fairness of his complexion, and a reliof to 
his bonne mine." 

+ Froissart, 
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Tie found Bourges, and afterwards Issodun, toa strong for 
him, but he took Vierson by storm, and bunt Romorantin, a 
town about ten Jengnes from Blois. The King of Trance 
advanced from Ohartrea, and, crossing the Loire at Blois, 
made for the city gf Poictiers. Tdward, it appenrs, lind 
so exasptrated the Irench, tat not a man conld bo found 
to give him information of Jolin’s marci; and, in utter 
jgnorance, he turned to the south-west, and marched nulso for 
Poictiers. 7 

On the 17th of September, the English van camo unox- 
pectedly upofi the rear of the great French army, at a village 
within two short leagues of Poictiors; and Edward's sconts 
soon after discovered that the whole surrounding country 
swarmed with the enemy, and that his retrent towards 
Gascony was cut off, “God help us!” said the Block 
Prince; “we must now consider how we can best fight 
thém.” Ho quartered his troops for the agit in @ very 
strong’ position, ameng’ hedges, vineyards, and bushes,” * 

On the following morning’, Sunday, the 18th of September, 
Jolm drew out his host in order of battle: he liad, it is said, 
sixty thousand horse, besides foot; while the whole force of 
the Black Prince, horse and foot, did not exceed ten thousand 
men, But Edward had chosen 2 most admirable position, 
and the issue of this battle, indeed, depended on his “ mili- 
tary ayer" and on “the sinewy arms of' the English bow- 
men, 

When the battle was about joining, a legate of the Popa, 
the Cardinal Talleyrand, arrived on the field, and implored 
the French king: to nyoid the enrnago which must inevitably 
ensue. John reluctantly consented that the cavdinal-logate 
should go to tho English camp, and ropresont to the Hnglish 
panes the great danger in which hoe stood, “Save my 
honour,” said the Blnck Princo, “afld the honour of my 
army, and I will listen to any reasonable torms.” ‘ho 
cardinal answered, “d#air” son, you say woll, and I will 
endeavour to proouse you such conditions.” If this prince 
of the Church fniled, it was no fault of his; for all that 
Sunday he rodo from one army to the other, oxerting him- 
self to the utmost to procure a truce, Tho prince offered to 
restore all the towns and castles which he had taken in this 

* Vroissart, + Bir J, Mackintosh 
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expedition, to give up all his prisoners without ransom, ant 
to swear that he would not, for the next seven yenrs, bear 
ams against the King of France. But John, too confident 
in his superiority of numbers, would not agree to these 
terms; and in the end he sent as his ultimatum, that 
the prince and a hundred of his best knights mist sur- 
vender themselves prisoners, or he would not allow them to 
11S8. 

All Sunday was spent in the negotiations, The prince’s 
little army wero but badly off for provisions and for forage; 
but during the day they dug some ditches, dnd threw up 
some banks round their strong position, which could only be 
approached by one narrow Inne. They also arranged their 
bagange-waggons so as to form a rampart or barricade, as 
had been done at Crecy. On the following morning, 
Monday, September 19th, the trumpets sounded at earliest 
dawn, and the French again formed in order of battle, 
Again Cardinal Talleyrand spoke to the French king; but 
the Frenchmen told him to retwn whence he came, and not 
bring them any more treaties av pacifications, lest worse 
should betide him, The cardinal then rode to Princo 
Edward, and told him he must do his best, for that he could 
not move the French king, “Then God defend the right!” 
said Edward, preparing with a cheerful eointenance, like his 
father at Oreoy, for the unequal conflict. 

A masa of French cavalry charged along the lane to force 
his position; but such a ‘ight of arrows came from tho 
hedges that they yere soon brought to a panse, and at Inst 
were compelled to turn and flec, leaving the lane choked up 
with their dend and wounded, and their fallen horses, Of 
the two marshals of France who led this attack, Arnokl 
VAndveghen was wounded and taken prisoner, and Clermont, 
the other, was killed bY the stout bowmen of England. 

After this success Edward became the assailant. Six 
hundred English bowmon, making n circuit, suldenly showed 
their green jackets and white bows on she flank and xear of 
John’s second divisions. “To say the truth,’ quoth Frois- 
sart, “those English archers were of infinite service to their 
army, for they shot so sthickly and go well that the Fronch 
did not know which way to tum themselves.” The second 
divisions scarcely waited to feel the points of their arrows: 
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the knights, becoming slarmed for their horses which they 
had left in the rear, quitted their bannéit.* Might lundred 
lances were detached to escort the French princes from the 
scene of danger, and presently after the lets division dis. 
persed in shameful disorder. 

At this pleasant sight the Knights and mon-at-arma tndor 
the Black Prince, who had as yet done nothing hut Jook on, 
mounted their horses. So saon a3 they wore mounted, thoy 
gave a shout of “St, George for Guienne!” and Sir Jolin 
Chandos said to the prince, “Sire, ride forward: the day is 
yours! Let us address ourselves to our adversary the King 
of Trance, for in that part lies all the atvength of tho enter- 
prise. Well I know that his valinnoy will not permit him to 
fice, and he will remain with us, pleaso God and St. 
George.” Then the prince said to his standard-bearer, 
Advance banners, in the nameeof God and St. George |” 

They went thrqugh tho Inne; charged across tho open 
moor where the French had formed thoir hattalia; and the 
shock was dreadful. The Constable of France stood firm, 
with many squadrons of horse, his knights and squires 
shouting, “ Mountjoy, St. Denis!” but man ond horse went 
to the ground, and the duke was slain, with most of his 
knights, The Black Prince thon charged a boy of Garman 
eavalry, who were soon put ta flight, But oven here it 
seems to have been rather the arrow of the English yao- 
manry than the lance of the knight that gained the ad- 
vantagr. 

A. strong body of reserve, under the command of tha 
Duko of Orleans, eflod without striking a blow. Dut 
Chandos was not misinken as to tho porsonal bravery of 
John: that king led up o division on foot, and fonpht 
desperately with a Tnttlo-axs ; audy when nearly alt Truck 
foranken him, his youngest son, Philip, a hoy of sixtoon, 
Supt by his side. Joh ereccived two wounds in the Ince, 
and was beaten to the’pround; but ho rose, and. still strove 
to defend himself, While the English and Quscous pressed 
os him, crying, “Surrender, or you ave a dead man!” 
They would have killed him, but a young knight from St. 
Omer, named Sir Denis, burst through the erawd, and suid 
to the king, in good French, “Sire, surrender!” ‘Che king, 
who found himself in despernte onse, said, “‘lo whom shall 
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Isurendor? Whereis my cousin, the Prince of Wales?” 
“ Ho is not here,” er&plied Sir Denis; “but surrender to me, 
and I will conduct you to him.” “But who aro you?” 
snid the king. “Denis de Morbecque,” he answered, “a 
knight of Artois; but I serve the King of England because 
I cannot belong to France, *having forfeited oll I had 
there.” * King Yolm then gave him his right-hand glove, 
and said, “I surrender to you.” There was much crowding 
and struggling round about the king, for overyone was 
eager to say, “I took him.” At last, John was removed 
out of a situation of great danger (for the English had 
taken him by force from Six Denis, and were aireselling 
with the Gascons) by the Earl of Warwick and the Lord 
Cobham, who saluted him with profound respect, and con- 
ducted him, with his youngest son Philip, to the Prince of 
Wales.+ “ 

Edward received his illustrious captive with the greatest 
modesty and respect, treating him with all the courtesy 
of the most perfect chivalry. IIe invited him to supper, 
waited on him at table as his superior in age and dignity, 
‘soothed his grief, and praised his matoliless valour, which 
iad gained the admiration of both armies. 

The day after this victory, Edward continued his march ; 
he passed throngh Poictou and Saintonge without meeting 
with any resistance, for the French nowhere rallied to 
rescue their king, and coming to Blaye, he crossed the 
Garonne, and presently came to the good city of Bordenux 
where he safely lodged all his prisoners, Ile then concluded 
a truce for two years with the Dauphin Charles, now ap- 
pointed Lieutenant of France, and in the epring he returned 
to England, taking King John and Prince Philip with him, 
‘Their entrance into London (24th April, 1857) was mag~ 
nificent: the king of Franca was mounted on a oream- 
culoured charger, richly caparisoged ; the Prince of Wales 
rode by his side, as his page, on a smfll black py but 
the former could scarcely be flatteral by being made 
principal figure in such a procession. The King of Iingland 
received John with all the honours due to a crowned head. 


* Sir Denis, it appems, had been banished from France for killing a 
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Edward IIT. soon showed an inclination to renounce his 
French scheme, and to follow up his projéct on Scotland hy 
other means than those of concuest, eva logates of the 
Pope followed King John and the Princa of Wales to 
London, and there laboured tq promote an amicable arrange« 
ment. Edward consented to waive his chim to tho Trench 
crown, and to liberate John, on condition of receiving o 

vent ransom and the rostoration of all the provinces which 
find belonged to Ienry IT., to bo hold in soparate sove- 
yeignty, without any feudal dependence on tho french king, 
John hesitated, and tried to gain time, but timo only in- 
eveased the wretchedness and weakness of his kingdom, 
which, during his captivity, fell into a frightful state of 
anarchy. ‘The streets of Paris wero literally running with 
blood, and in the provinces the revolted peasantry wera 
committing their horrible Jacquarie, massacring the nobles, 
men, women, and ghildren, and plundering and burning 
their castles. 

This dreadful state of things conquered the pride of John, 
and he signed the treaty of peace as dictated by award ; 
but the Trench nation, divided as it was, unanimously re- 
jected it. Tdward, enraged at what ho tormed the bad 
nith of the enemy, passed over into France in the autumn 
of 1859 with an army more numorons than any which ho 
had hitherto employed on the continent, 

From his convenient Ianding-place at Calais, he poured his 
invesistible forces through Aitois and Picardy, and laid 
siege to Rheims, with the intention, it is anid, of’ being 
crowned king of Fratice in that city, where such ceremony 
was usually performed. But the winter season and thie 
strength of the place baflled lis efforts: after losing’ seven 
or eight weeks, he raised the sioge, and foll upon Burgundy, 
The duke was forced to pay filty thousand marks, and to 
engage do remain peat * 

vom Burgundy Jidward marched upon Paris, aud, on 
tho Jast day of March 1860, tho Unglish enenmped in front 
of that onpital. They, however, wore not strong: onough 
to besiege Paris; the Dauphin wisely declined o challenge 
to come out and fight; and in the month of April, a want 
of provisions compelled Edward to lead his army towards 
Brittany. His youte was soon covered by men and horses, 
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who died from want or dropped from the severe fatigues 
they had undergéne in this winter campaign. Edwards 
heart was touched ; bnt it was a terrific tempost of thunder, 
lightning, wind, hail, and rain, which he encountered nenr 

hartres, and which reminded, him of the day of judgment, 
that completely sybdued his resolution, “ Looking towards 
the church of Notre Dame, at Chartres, he took a vow ; 
and he afterwards went devoutly to that church, confessed 
himself, and promised (as he afterwards said) that he would 
grant peace; and then ho went to lodge at a village near to 
Chartres, called Bretigny.”* 

An armistice was arranged, and, on the 8th of May, 1360, 
the prent pence was concluded by the treaty of Bretigny. 

The Dauphin, now King Charles V., made the best he 
could of he trenty of Bretigny; and the Bleck Prince, 
after a brief interval, repaised to take part in a war in Spain, 
waged between Pedro LY, ant his half-brother Don Enrigue. 
With 30,000 men Edward crossed the Pyrenees, marching 
in the midst of winter, snow, and storms, through Ronces- 
valles, the famed scene of the “dolorous rout” of Charlo- 
magne and all his paladins—the deep and dangerous valley, 
which, at the distance of four centuries and o half, was 
thrended in a contrary diveotion by a victorious British army 
under the Duke of Wellington. 

This army of the Black Prince consisted of “free com- 
panions,” as they were termed, or mercenaries and adven- 
turers, from nearly every country in Europe; but there were 
many English veterans among them, and the chief officers, 
like Prince Edward’s brother, the yourg duke of Lancaster, 
Sir John Calverly, and Sir Robert Knowles, ware English, 

On the Srd of April, 1867, tho Black Princo fought a 
gront battle in the open plains between Navarote and Najara, 
with an army three times more numerous than_his own, 
The combat was begun by the young Duke of Lpncaster, 
who was emulous of the military fame of his elder brother 
Edward, ‘Lhe Castilions, fighting {6 Don Tnriqne, had 
slings like thoso used against the Romans by the ancient 
inhabitants of Spain; and with theso slings they threw big 
stones with such force as to brenk helmets and stecl skull 
caps. But the English archers, “as was their wont,” shot 

* Proissart. 
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briskly with their hows, “to the groat annoyance and death 
of the Spaniards,” who, feeling the sharpntss of the English 
arrows, soon lost all order. ‘I'he victory was complete ; Don 
Enrique fled, and Don Pedvo reaseended the throne. ‘Tha 
Spanish king wanted to maggacre all his prisoners on the 
field of battle, but this was provonted by the Black Princo.* 

In the month of July, 1867, Edward recrassed the 
Pyrenees and led his army back to Bordeaux, whore ho 
governed the southern provinces of France for his fathar, 
and where he maintained as splendid a court as any in 
Europe at that period. 

So soon as he was able, Charles, tho French king, ronowed 
the war, and invaded the territories which had been ceded 
to Edward by the tronty of Brotigny. Charles oavefilly 
avoided an open or general battle with the English. ‘This 
was good oliee but the famo ef the Black Prince and his 
troops was so gre and overpoworing that it appears ho 
au not get any French army that would face them in opon 

eld, 

But the Black Prince had brought with him from Spain a 
dreadful fever which was rapidly undermining his constitu- 
tion. Hoping to derive benefit from the air of his native 
country, he returned to England, penne the command in 
the south of France to his ‘brother, tho Duke of Lancaster. 
The prince lad long been married to his second cousin Joan, 
Countess of Kent, daughter and heiress to the powerful Earl 
of Kent. She was affectionate and bonutiful, and bad long 
heen familiarly and endearingly called by the people “ the 
faiv Mnid of Kent.’ On their return the prince md princess 
took up their abodo in hor own fair county, among the friends. 
and the pleasant scones of their youth. It appears that tho 
resided aome time in the vicinity of Canterbury. ‘ZLraditi 
lias consecrated © humble little woll or spring at TLarblo 
down, in the rear of the arcient chapel and hospital of St. 
Nicholas, as a spot itequented by the hero of Creey and 
Poiotiors, on accounf of some healing properties believed to 
exist in tho water, It is still called “ tho well of tho Black 
Princa;” it is still visited by those who chevish mililary 
virtue and national traditions; it still commands nr chemin 
view over the valley of the Stour; but, to the discredit of 

* Froissart, 
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those who have the cnre+or custody of it, it is now neg- 
lected, ruinous, txfl generally encumbered with rubbish. 

But not the sweet native air, nor the pene scenery of 
Kent, nor the water of Harbledown, could effect a cure of 
the prince. IIe died in Lopdon on Trinity Sunday, the 
8th day of June, 1876. Although the melancholy event had 
long been expected, his death seemed to toll the knell of his 
country’s glory, F 

“The good fortune of England,” says a contemporary 
chronicler, “as if it had been inherent in his person, flon- 
rished in his health, languished in his sickness, and expired 
in his death ; for with him died all the hopes of Englishmen ; 
and during his life they had feared no invasion ~f the enemy, 
nor encounter in battle.” * 

His body was carried in a stately hearse, drawn by twelve 
horses, to Canterbury, the whole court ad Parliament 
attending it in mourning through the, city; an! he was 
buried with great pomp on the south side of the cathedral, 
near to the shrine of St. Thomas & Becket. 

This truly national tomb has escaped better than most 
others the ravages of time, accident, fanaticism, and that 
insensnto barbarity which has so long found a disgraceful 
pleasure in scratching vulgar names, and in mutilating: tho 
most precious objects. The bigots and spolintors of Henry 
VIII.’s time respected the grave of our great soldier; 1 
escaped the fury of the fanatical puritans in the days of 
Cromwell, and the crow-bars and sledge-hammers of Blue 
Dick and his crew, who destroyed nearly everything they 
could reach within the walls of theevenerable cathedral. 
Troops of Cromwell’s horse weve littered within those walls, 
bué, though soured by fanaticism, the men were soldiers, and 
had soldiers’ hearts. .J& was not from such as they that 
insult or mischief was to be expected to the tomb and 
efligics of our royal warrior and immortal hero. The ro- 
oumbont figure of the prince, with the hands joined in 
prayor, remains on the monument unmutilated and unhurt; 
and over it aro yet suspended tho prince’s gauntlets and a 
frngment of the coat of mail he wore in many battles. 

The son of the hero, who succeeded to the throne on tho 
death of Edward III, in 1877, was the unwarlike, offeminate, 

* Walsingham, 
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and most unhappy Richard IJ., surnamed from his birth- 
place, Richard of Bordeaux, who undertwol no military 
expedition except that fatal one into Ireland, which faci- 
litated the usurpation of his cousin Bolingbroke, Henry of 
Lancaster, But it was long before the people of England 
could be wenned from their affection to tho gon of the Black 
Prince, and they never ceased to love and chorish that 
rince’s widow. In the worst time of Richard’s reign, when 
at Tyler, with the insurgent peasantry of Kont, and Buil, 
the mad friar and rhyming’ demagogne, was marching upon 
London with fire and sword, the mother of tho king, ying 
to escape that way, was stopped by the rabble rout on Black 
Heath. But as soon as she was known every cap was 
dofted to her; she was almost worshipped as having ben 
the Fairy Maid of Kent, and the fond wite of the hero ; and 
among all those rnde, untutored,e infuriated people, thore 
was not a man who would do her wrong, or permit tho 
slightest wrong to be done to her or to any in her company, 
wing the reign of Richard's successor, the astute and 
able Ienry IV., as we had no war on the continent, we had 
foreign invasion and abundance of civil war in England. 
This, apart from any usurpation or chango of dynasty, may 
be considered as a necessity of the times, Thoro must be 
war abvond or war at home. 

But the son and successor of tho old fox of Lancaster, tho 
young, handsome, and heroical Ifenry V., was seareely seated 
on the throne ere the gauntlet of dofianes was once mora 
thrown down to France. 

There had been noelack of provocation, Tho Duke of 
Orleans had charged the young king’s father, in tho faca of 
all Hurope, with the high crimes of rebellion, usurpation, 
and murder, and had vepoatedly challeaged him to battle. 
The French kept up a correspondence with Owan Glencdawar 
in Wales, with the Percies in Northumberland, with ovory 
chief that rose in rebellioh against Honry TV., and with the 
Scots whenever they showed disposition to bronk their 
traces and invade England. They plundered evary English 
ship they could surprisa and overpower at sea; they made 
frequent descents on our coasts; they ravaged tha Isle of 
Wight; and they’burned the town of Plymouth. Notwith- 
standing our naval superiority they, for years, kepb all our 
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maritime courties in a state of alarm. In the year 1406 
they succeeded dn landing an army estimated at 12,000 men, 
in Milford Haven, one of those spots where a Fronch,army 
may be landed in our own day unless wo make adequate 
preparations, nnd organize our militia, const fencibles, or 
other force, The Fronchnfen of Honry IV.'s time, joining 
Glendower and his revolted Welshmen, committed no vast 
amount of misclief before they quitted the country, pene- 
trating almost to the gates of “Worcester, plundering tha 
country, burning’ villages and towns, and perpetrating every 
abomination. 

Henry V. might have started move modestly, but ha 
began suddenly by demanding the crown of France as 
legitimate representative of Isabella, wife of Edward IT, 
in whose right Edward ITI. had founded his pretensions, 
He was encouraged by fhe distracted, deplorable condition 
into which the F'vench monarchy had now fallen. The king 
on the throne, Charles VI., was affifeted by insanity, was 
maudlin and idiotic when not mad, and was king only in 
name; two erent factions, called the Armagnacs and Bour- 
guignons, alternately govorned the State, waging a most 
savage war against each other, and doluging’ the capital and 
the provinces with blood. Thera is not n crime in the long, 
dark catalogue of human sin and woo that was not com- 
mitted in Mrance at this period. Tho country was even 
more distracted now than it was at the period of the in- 
vasion and wars of Edward III. and the Black Prince, The 
great faction of the Bonrgnignons was thought to be ready 
to join Hemy Y. and his English amy. 
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AZINCOURT, 
A.D, 1416, October 26. 


Ar last Henry embarked, and set, sail from Sonthampton ; 
lus fleet, which consisted in part of ships he had Tied: 
amounted to twelve of fourteen hundred sail of vessels, from 
twonty to threa hundred tons burden; his nrmy to six 
thousand five hundred horse, and about twenty-four thousand 
toot of all kinds,” 

....+ Oh, do but think 

You stand upon tho rivaga and behold 
A city on the inconstant itows dancing, 


Por so appens this fleot majestical, 
Tlolding duo comse to Harflour. .. . 


He anchored in the mouth of the rivor Seine, three miles 
from ILartleur, on the 18th of Angust. On tho following 
day he began to land his troops and steres, an operation 
which occupied three whole agi. A. proclamation was 
issued, forbidding, under pain of death, ali oxcesses against 
the peaceful inhabitants; and it is noted by many con- 
tomporary historians, French qs well ns English, that Ienry, 
with hononrable persoygranee, enforced the uniform good 
treatment of the people through whose districts ho after 
wards passed ; and that, too, when suffering the most draad- 
ful privations in his own army. 

* Tnoluded in thig numbor was a strong body of gunners, miners, 
masons, carpenters, saddlors, bowyers, smiths, and other artisans and, 
labourers. 

t Shakspeare, Henry ¥. 


of 
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On the 17th he Inid siege io Warflewr, a very stron 
fortress with  umerous garrison, situated on the left bank 
of the river. The conduct of the siege was according to the 
rules laid down by “ Master Giles,” the principal military 
authority of that period.* , The loss sustained by the be- 
sieging army was ats great, not so much from the sword 
and the awkward artillery of those times, as from a fright- 
ful dysentery, brought on by the damp, unwholesome nature 
of the place. The men perished by hundreds, and many of 
the most eminent captains died of the disease. Scaing, 
however, no prospect of being relieved, and suffering from 
the same dysentery, the garrison capitulated, and tha town 
was surrendered on the 22nd of September, after a sivge of 
thirty-six days. Ienry then shipped his sick and wounded 
for England, and remained a few days at Harfleur.+ While 
here he sent a chivalrousechallenge to the Dauphin, offering 
to decide the contest in personal combat. ‘ho Dauphin, 
who was fonder of fiddling than of fighting, returned no 
answer. i 

With the insignificant force the English king now had, it 
seamed madness to undertake any grent enterprise, ‘I'he 
sen was open to him, but he scorned the notion of returning 
to England with no honour gained, save the capture of 
single town; and it is exceedingly probable that had ha so 
retttrned, he would have suffered a dangerous loss of popu- 
lavity, It is said, however, that a council. of war recom- 
mended that ha should re-embark ; but if this opinion were 
really entertained by the chiefs of the army, they seem to 
haye given it up without demur, “Mo,” said Henry; “wa 
my t first sea, by God’s help, o little more of this good land 
of 'Wrance, which is all our own, Our mind is made up 
to endure every poril rather than they should be able to 
tepronch us with boing afraid of them, We will go, an’ 
it please God, without harm or dangor ; but if they distub 
our journey, why, then, we must fight them, and victory 
and glory will be ours,” 





* A beautiful manusoript copy of his work, Do Rogimina Principum, 
is preserved in the Harleian collection in the British Museum. 

+ Monstrelet,—Walsingham.— Sir II. Nicolas'’a list, of Battle of 
Azincourt, &o, The last-named admirable work has been closely fol- 
Jowed throughout the desoription of this battle. 
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Now are we well resolv'd, ant by God's help, 
And yours, the noble sinews of our power, 
France being ours, we'll bend it to our awe, 
Or break it all to pieces, «4. ” 


The forces were drawn out, an prepared to march through 
the hostile provinces of Normandy, Picardy, ‘and Artois, to 
Calais, With the reductions made by the crsnaltios of the 
siege, by sickness, and by:leaving a garrison in ITarflour, 
they did not exceed nine thousand men.* The march began 
on the 6th of October, when 2 great force, with tho king and 
Dauphin at their head, Tay at Rouen, and another, under the 
Constable of France, lay im front of the English, in Picardy, 
whither troops wore footing in all directions, In his pas- 
sage through Normandy,+ Henry met with no great resist- 
ance; but Getechsentd more numergus than his-whole force 
watched his movements, and cut off stragglers ; the country 
was laid waste beforé his approach, but that waa more 
owing to the aed than to the ill-will of the inhebitants ; 
then the people in the towns and villages furnished him with 
little or no provisions—they were half-starving thomaolves ; 
sickness was reproduced by this want of proper food and the 
fatigues of the march. 

At the passage of the river Bresle, boyond Dieppe, the 

arrison of Hu made a sortie, and foll upon Henry’s rear, 
nt the leader of the Fiench was killed, and the vest fled 
back to the covering of thoir ramparts. On tho 12th of 
October he reached the memorable ford of Blanche Taquo, 
whore he hoped to pasg Jiko Edward ITI; but the Frenah 
pursued the same plan now that thoy did then : they re- 
xolved to defend the line of the Somme; and, taught by 
experience, thoy lad fortified both banks, had driven strong 
nntendes across the ford, and placed strong bodies of archers 
Hehind them. Henry retreated to Aigonnes, tho little town 
where Edward III. ta sopt two nights before the battle 

e 


* Sir IL. Nicolas says, aftor an impartial consideration, that not more 
than 9,000 fighting men could havo loft Iarflow; and thoro is “a 
strong probability” that the foree did not much oxeeod 6,000 men, 

+ The line of march he chose was by Iécamp and along the sea- 
coast, till he came to the river Somme. From Blanche Saquo he was 
obliged to strike inland, 
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of Blanche Taque, and there the English army spent this 
night of the 12th, 

He had now to seek for a passage up tho river, as his 
great-prandfather had sought for one in descending it. Io 
marched along the left bank to Bailleul, where he-slept on 
the 18th. ‘he Constable of France had fixed his head- 
quarters at Abbeville. On the opposite side of the river, 
every bridge was broken down, every ford was fortified, and 
columns of horse and foot manceitvred along the vight bank, 
keeping in line with him as he proceeded up the lett. Many 
of his people lost hent at being thys foiled in all attempts 
to cross the Somme, and at seeing that their march was 
leading them far from the sea-shore, “I who write,” says a 
chaplain of the army, “and many others, looked hitterly up to 
heaven, and implored the divine merey and the protection of 
the Virgin, and of Englaad’s saint, 8t. Goss, to save us from 
the imminent perils by which we_ were surrvunded, aud 
enablo us to reach Calais in anfety.”* On the 14th, Henry 
made an attempéi to pass at Pont St. Remy, aud was ve- 
pulsed, as Edward had been at the same ere On the 
16th he tried to force a passage at Ponteau de Mer, but he 
mot with no better success, Still continuing to ascend the 
river, he tried soveral other passages in the course of the 
16th and 17th; but everywhere msurmountable obstacles 
presented themselves, 

On tho night of the 18th, having got above Amiens, he 
halted at Bainvillers. His troops were suffering: every pos- 
sible discomfort, and were disheartened by their repented 
disappointments ; but on the morning of the 19th, he was 
so fortunate as to find a ford between Betencourt ond 
Voyonne, which had not been staked by the people of St. 
Quentin. 

The English made a dash across this ford; the van-guard 
established themselves on the right bank, which they had 
so Jong yearned to reach, and th whole army with its bag’ 


* This anonymous writor, whom Sir H. Nicolas styles “ Chronicler 
A." was first intodueed to the notice of modern readers by this Jemned 
and industrious investigator Six TT, N. Tho acoounts, which have 
Hever been printed in full, exist in MS, in the Cottonian ond Sloane 
collections, in the hbrary of the British Museum, 
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gage got safely over.* Iaving lost this line of dofence, 
the constable, quite disconcerted, fell back from the Somme, 
and marched along the Calais road as far as St. Pol, in 
Artois, Tonry quiotly followed hy the same road; but 
while his small force was every hour farther reduced by 
sickness, that of the constable was continually, strongthened ; 
and, in a few days, the whole of the royal army or Tvance 
was in Artois. + 

On the 20th of October, three heralds arrived from the 
constable and tho Dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, to ne- 
quaint the king of their resolution to give him battle before 
he reached Calais. Ilenry replied that the will of God 
would be done; that he dil not seek them, but fear of them 
should never induce him to move out of his way, or to go 
either slower or faster than he intended: his march was 
bofore him, straight on by the yon to Calnis, and if the 
French attempted to stop him, it would be at their peril. 


Tho aum of all our answor is but this: 
We would not seek a battle a3 wo ag; 
Nor as wo are, we say, we will not shun it,” + 


True to his word, the King of England marched on with 
the greatest calmness and regulatity. From St. Pol, the 
constable fell back to the villages of Ruissoanville and Azin- 
court, and there ed received nearly all tho reinforce- 
ments he expeoted) he determined to make his stand. 

On the 24th, Henry crossed the deep and rapid river of 
Tornois (a tributary of tha Conch) at Blangi; and soon 
after he came in sight, of some of the enemy’s columns, 
Expecting an attack, ha formed in order of battle; but the 
columns ho saw withdrew to ‘Azincourt, and towards evening 
he marched on to Maisoncellos, largo village which was 
only a few bow-shots from the enomy’s outposts. Somo 
provisions were brought in, and tho men refreshed thein- 
selves, and tool somo reste 


* Tho weighty bagango afta waggons nd boon loft behind at Tar. 
fleur, On starting from that place, the soldicig had provisions for 
only eight days. 

+ Shakspeare, Ienry V, Our great poct closely follows the chront- 
cler or annalist, old Holinshed. Many of tho specohes in this pay mo 
ieee more than proso speeches of Holinshed put ilo magnifleent 

ank verse, 
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As soon as the moon arose, officers were sent out to survey 
the position, ard ascertain the nature of tha ground ocen- 
pied by the French. During the whole night the English 
played on their trumpets and other martial instruments, so 
that the whole neighbourhood resounded with their music. 
Notwithstanding they were’ much fatigued and oppressed by 
cold and hungér, they kept up a cheerful spirit; but many 
of them confessed theix sins, took the sacrament, and made 
their wills. These hours of suspense were the most trying: 
of all, but not a man among them spoke of surrender; 
retreat or flight was impossible.* 

, On the side of the French there was no want of confidence, 
but an evident ‘absence of order and discipline. ‘Tho con- 
stable struck the royal banner into the ground on the Calais 
road, a little in advance of the village of Ruiseauville; and 
the Admiral of France, the master of the crossbow, the 
princes, barons, and knights, planted their banners round it, 
with loud acclamations. Tho constable ordered them to 
pass the night where they were, every troop near to its own 
flag. Tho night was cold and rainy, but they lit grent fires 
all along their line, and the soldiers, while they warmed 
themselves, passed round tho wine-cup, and calculated the 

roper ransome for the king and the great barons of Eng- 
inn , whom they made sure of taking on the morrow. ‘I'he 
pages and valets of the army rode about looking for hay 
and straw to lay on the damp ground; horses went and 
came, slipping and floundering inthe clayey soil; there was 
continual movement and noise; the horsemen were heard 
afar off shouting to one another: but, by some chance, they 
had searcely any musical instruments to cheer their hearts; 
and it was remarked, with astonishment, that very few of 
their horses neighed during the night; which, adds the 
chronicler,.was considered by many as a very bad omen. 

Among the lenders of this ariny were some old officers, 
not quite so sure of the result, dlthe Duke of Berri, who 
had fought at the battle of Poictiars sixty years ago, re 
membered that on that occasion the French had felt con- 
fidont of victory, and yet his father, King Jol, had been 
taken prisoner, and the feny destroyed. With theso dis- 
couraging: recollections, the old duke had opposed the plano 

* Monstrelot.-Bmante,—Nicolas, + Monstielet, 
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of giving battle altogether, and had prevented the project 
of putting Charles in person at the head of his forces.“ It 
is better,” said ho, “to loso the battle, than to lose both the 
king and the battle.” : 

Kt early dawn King Tlonry heard matins and mass with 
his men; and, for the better accommodation of all, three 
magses were snid; and he then led thom to their positions in 
person, ; 
“ 4 lagess, universal like the sun, 

Tis liberal eyo doth give to every ono,” * 
He formed them, as usual, into three divisions and two 
wings; but the divisions stood 80 closely together, that thoy 
appeared as one. The archers were placed in advance of the 
men-at-arms in form of a wedge. In addition to his bow and 
arrows, his bill-hook, hatchet, or hammer, every archer 
carried a long: stake sharpened av both ends, which ho was 
to fix obliquely befoye him in the ground, so as to serve ast 
firm pike against the charge of the enemy’s cavalry, These 
stakes formed together an excellentrampart, partaking of the 
nature of chevaux-de-frise, and they could be moved and fixed 
again if a change of position should be decmed necessary. 
The upper ends of the stakes, which projected against the foo, 
were tipped with iion; this was a now precaution nevor 
befora used in a war by Christians. Tho baggage, the 
riests, the tents, and horses—for this fight, liko that of 
Poiatiors and Crecy, was to be fought chietly on foot—were 
placed in tho rear, near to the yillago of Mnisoncelles, undor 
guard of some men-at-arms and a small body of archers, 

When these dispo8itions were made, Tenry mounted a 
small gray horse, and rode along tho lines of cach division 
, Ie wore a helmet of polished steal, surmounted with t. crown 
of gold, set with sparkling gems, and the arms of England 
and of France were embroidered in gold on his surcont, But 
what struck the Englighmen more finn gold and gems, was 
the bright lively blye eye of the hero, whose countenance, 
Tike that of the great Edward on tho like occasion, was 
sereuely cheerful, 


* Parish the man whosa mind is backward now 1" + 


As he rode fiom rank to rank ho said a few words to each: 
* Shakspeae, Ion, V, ‘+ Ibid. 
D 
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he recalled to their memories the glorious victories gained 
by their ancestors*with on equal disparity of numbers, ITe 
told them that he had made up his own mind to conquer or 
die there—that England should never have to pay a ransom 
for him. Ile assured the archgrs that the French had sworn 
to cut off the three fingers of their right hands, to unfit them 
for their oraft; and he reminded them of the atrocities 
committed on their countrymen talten at Sissons. “We 
have not come,” said he, “into our kingdom of Franco like 
mortal enemies ; we have not burned towns and villages; we 
have not outraged women and maidens like our adversavies 
at Soissons, They are full of sin, and have no fear of God.” 
‘The allusion to the siege of Soissons had a wonderful effect; 
for it was well remembered how two hundred brave 
English bowmen (prisoners ot war) had been hanged there 
Tike dogs. As the king passed one of the divisions, he heard 
a brave officer, Walter Hungerford, expressing a wish that 
some of the gallant knights and stout archers who were 
living in idleness in mene inane could be present on this 
field, “No!” exclaimed Ienry, “I would not have a single 
man more, If God gives us the victory, the fewer we are 
the more honour; suk if we lose, the less will be the loss to 
our country, But we will not Jose: fight as you were wont 
to do, and before night the pride of our numberless enemies 
shall be humbled to the dust.”* 

The disparity of numbers was, indeed, appalling — the 
French being, at the most moderate calculation, as six to one.t 

“ The bruit of this intended battle spread, 
The coldness of each sleeping coufage warma, 
And in the Frenoh that daring boldness bred, 
‘Like casting bees that they arise in swarms, 
‘Thinking the English down so far to tread, 
As past that day ne'er more co vise in arms.”} 

» Shakspeare'’s magnificent version of this speech is known to evory 
English schoolboy. The post hera followadEolinshed, 

+ Monstrelet suys that the Dronch were, “pn a hasty survey, osti- 
mated to be moro than six times the numbor of the Engligh” Ao. 
coding to the English chronicler, who arbitiously calls himself 
“ Titus Livius,” they were rather more than seven to one, Another 
contemporary estimates the French at 100,000, which would be more 
than ten to one, even admiting that Henry maiched from Harileur 


with 0,000 men, and without counting his losses on the march. 
} Drayton. Battle of Agincourt, 
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But the French had learned Httle from experience; their 
chiefs seemed to be suffering under a moval vertigo; "thoy 
had crowded their immense host in fields between tivo woods, 
where there was not room for them to deploy or to mancenyre 
with any facility. From the Seino to the Somme — from 
the Somme to the spot where they wore now crowded and 
heaped upon one another—there was scarecly a position moro 
unfavourable; and the rain, which had fallen in torrents, 
rendered some of the ftelds almost impassable to horses 
bearing the weight of men in heavy armour; while to tho 
English foot, most lightly aecoutred, no such obstacle pre- 
sented itself. 

The French, tutored it may be by the old Duke of Berri, 
did not begin the action, but waited to bo attacked, silting 
down on the ground every man near to his own banner. envy 
had calculated on the confusion sure to arise at the first 
movement of such 9 force in such closo and diMoult ground, 
and for some hours he patiently waited their attack, During 
this time he distributed food and a littla wine amongst 
his men, who sat down to their breakfast quietly on the 

round, even as their forefathers had done at Oreoy, 

While the compact force of Ifenry was oreant by the 
master-will, the loose multitude of the Jvench was dis- 
tracted by the conflicting opinions of many presumptuous 
men, 

“The constablo,” says a great Ivench writes, who has 
described the battla with a rare impartiality, “was, by right 
of his office, the commander-in-ohief of the French army; 
but there wero with dim so many princes who had all wills 
of their own, tliat it was not easy for him to obtain obedi- 
ence.” The Duke of Orleans, the Count of Novers, and a 
host of young gentlemon who had just put on theiy knightly 
spurs, and had never carned them, wantod tb obargo the 

English at once, without any preconcerted plan, ‘Che con. 
stable, it npponrs, woul fain havo waited the arrival of frosh 
reinforcoments undét the Marshal de Loigny and the Duke 
of Brittany, who were both on their march, ‘and oxpeoted in 
the cowse of that and the following day. It seomed dis- 
graceful with such odds to wait for moro; but the constable 
prevailed, The entire loss of his authority was not felt tilh 

© M. de Barante, 
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the battle commenced; and he was evidently determined 
upon delay. A# the morning wore away, he even sent 

essire Guichard Dauphin and the Sire de Telly to the 
English camp, to negotiate, and to offer Henry a free 
passage if he would, on_ his part, restore Harteur, together 
with all the prisoners he had made, and resign his pre- 
tensions to the crown of France. 

Henry, undismayed by the force hefora him, would 
only treat on the sume conditions'which he had offered in 
his own capital. He has been lauded for his firmness and 
his hardihood, but his good policy has been generally over- 
looked. If he had allowed the constable to amuse him with 
these negotiations for a day or two, his army would have 
been starved outright—a more serious consideration this 
than the arrival of reinforcements; for had the Duke of 
Brittany come up with hig six thousand men, he would, in 
all probability, have only increased the confusion and the 
unmanageableness of the French host,” Seeing, then, that 
they would not come to him, Henry prepared to go to them, 
He put in motion two detachments; the one to lie in ambush 
on tho left flank of the French, the other to their rear, 
where, when the battle began, they wers to sot fira to 
a barn and house belonging to the priory of St. George, at 
Hesdin, end so create an alarm. iS 

These manconvres were executed; and the two detach- 
ments, being both of archers, got to the posts appointed, 
and Jay in wait without being perceived by the enemy. It 
was towards the hour of noon when Henry gave the briet 
but cheering order, “ Banners, advance ¥” 

At the samo moment, Sir Thomas Erpingham, the com- 
mandor of the archers, 9 knight grown prey with age and 
ri a his truncheon into the air, exclaiming, “ Now 
strike 

The distance between the two armies was short of a 
quarter of a mile, The English moved on in gallant array, 
until the foremost came within bow-shot of the French: 
then the archers stuck their stakes in the ground before 
them, and set up x tremendous shout. Their loud huzzns 
ware instantly echoed by the men that lay concealed on the 
left flank of the French, who the next minute were assailed 
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by a tremendous shower of vows, both in front and flanks 
Our archers— t) 
“With Spanish yew so strong, 
Arrows a cloth-yard long, 
That like to serpent stung, 
Piereing the weather, 
None from his fellow stavts, 
But playing manly parts, 
And fike.true English hearts, 
Strike close together,” * 


The I'vench had few or no bowmen, for that weapon war 
considered unworthy of knightly hands, and the princes had 
insolently rejected the service of the burghers and othor 

lebeinns, folder that France ought to be defended only 
Ny a Sparweare? ! : 

essire Clignet, of Brabant, thought that he tould break 
the English archers with the lance, and he charged with 
twelve Frndred hofse, shouting, “ Mountjoye! St. Denis!” 
But the ground was soft and slippery; the Hight of arrows 
that mot them right in the face was terrific: some were 
killed; some rolled, horse and horseman, on the field; others 
turned their horses’ heads; and, of the whole twelve 
hundred, not above seven score followed their chiof’ up to 
the English front, where the archers, instend of wearing 
steel armour, lind even thrown aside their lenthern jackets 
that they might have a freer nso of their nervous arma. 
Bué between the defenea of the sharp stakes, and the 
incessant fight of their arrows, very few of the French 
lances reached thosg open breasts. Such of the knights as 
stood their ground, stooped their heads, as the arrows went 
through the visors; they thus sonrcoly saw what thoy wero 
doing, and lost the command of their horses, which, wounded 
in many places, beoamo mad with pain, and galloped back, 
foining the other fugitives, and breaking the fst division of 
the French army. Osly three horsemen penetrated beyond 
the stakes, and they wore instantly slain. 

Everywhore within the reach of the arrows the Fronch 
horse were seen ie or rushing: through the lines, 
doing great mischief to their own srmy, ad causing the 
wildest uproar and confusion, But, in fuot, all order was 

* Drayton, Balind of Agincourt. 
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already lost therg: the columns got mixed; the words of 
command were disregarded ; and while the timid stole to the 
year, the brave all rushed to the van, crowding the division 
that was over-crowded before in that 1.arrow space, Mean- 
while, the English, removing sheir stakes, oame on with still 
more tremendous huzzes; the French made a slight retro- 

rade movement; and then, so miserably had their ground 

een chosen, they got into some.recently ploughed corn- 
fields, where their horses sank almost to their saddle-girths, 
stuck fast, or rolled over with their riders, 

Secing that the vanguard was thoroughly disordered and 
broken, the English archers lets their stakes, which it 
pes they did not use again, and slinging their bows 
behind them, rushed with their bill-hooks and hatchets into 
the midst of the steel-clad knights, they themselves bain; 
almost without clothing, and many of them both bare-foote 
and bave-headed, The Constable of France, and many of 
the most illustrious of the knights, were presently killed by 
these despised Bisbee who, without any assistance from 
the chivalry of ig te dispersed the whole body. 

Then the second French division opened to receive the 
sad remnants of the first—a manosnvre attended with fresh 
disorder, Atthis moment, the Duke Anthony of Brabant, 
who had just arrived in the field, having, in his impatient 
haste, left his reinforcements behind him, headed a fresh 
charge of horse, but he was instantly slain by the English, 
who kept advancing and destroying all that opposed them. 


“Who fights, the cold blade in his basom feels; 
‘Who flies, still hears it whizzing at his heels,” * 


The second division of the French, however, closed up, and 
kept its ground, though the woight of their armour made 
them sink knee-deop in the mire, ITenry now brought up 
his men-nt-arms, and, calling ia his brave bowmen, formed 
them again in good order, They wore fresh as when they 
firet came into battle; and they ‘ngain® gave a loud huzzn 
when the king Jed them on to a fresh charge. 

Tt was now that the real battle took place, and that 
Honry’s life was repentedly exposed to great danger, His 
brother, the Duke of Clarence, was wounded and thrown 

* Drayton, 
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down, and would have been killed or made re but for 
tho personal valour of the king, who placétl himsolf beside 
the body and beat off the assailants. Soon after, he was 
charged by a band of eighteen knights, bearing the banner 
of the Lord of Croy, who had sbound themselves by an oath 
to take or kill the Rin of England. Ono of these knights 
struck the king with his maca, or battle-nxe, and the blow 
was go violent that Henry staggered ond fell on his knoos; 
but his braye men instantly closed round him, and killed 
avery ono of the eighteen Knights. ‘lho Duke of Alengon 
then charged up, and out his way to the royal standard of 
England, With a stroke of lis battle-axo he bent the Duke 
of York to the ground; and when Ifenry stood forth to 
defend his relative, he hit him over the head, and knocked 
off part of his crown, which he wore over his helmet. But 
this blow was the last Alengon ever struck: the [English 
closed upon him ; sping his dangor, ho raised his voice to 
the king, saying, “TI surrender to you; I am the Duke of 
Alengon.” Henry held out his hand, but it was too lata: 
the duke was dead, 


bd Report once spread through the distracted host, 
f their prime hope, the Dake Alanzon, slain; 
That flower of France, on whom they irasted most, 
They ford thoir yalour was but thon in yain: 
Like mon their hearts that utterly had lost, 
Who slowly fled hefore, now ran amain,’* 


The fall of Alencon ended the battle, for all his followers 
fled in dismay; ond the third division of the French army, 
which had never drawn sword, and which wag in itsel! 
move than double the number of the whale English force, 
fell back, and presently ig iep to gallop from the field. Up 
to this point, the English had not ombarrnssed thomaolves 
with prisoners, but they now took them by henps; many 
swrendering, and may more making vain efforts to defend 
their liberty and honour in the midst of that hopeless con- 
fusion, As they took the Tronchmen, they removed their 
helmets from their heads, An immense number were thus 
secured, when Henry heard a dreadful noise in his rear, 
where the priests of his army were sitting on horseback 


* Drayton, Battle of Agincourt, 
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among the baggage, and he soon saw a hostile forea drawn 
out in that direction. At the same time, tho third division 
of the French, which had been in full retreat, scemed to 
rally and raise their banners aivesh, Tlenry knew that the 
Duke of Brittany and other ehiefs, with reinforcements, were 
not far off; and helieving himself avout to be enveloped, ha 
gave orders that avery man should kill tho prisoner or 
prisoners he had taken.* As the yansom of captives of rank 
was ono of the soldiers’ best gains, many were wwilling to 
obey this mandate; but Henry sent two hndred archors, 
who knocked the French knights on the head without 
compunction, The extent of this horrible massacro is not 
known; but it appears that a great number of the noblest 
knights in France fell in consequence of what, after all, was 
a mistake, 

The body sean in the rear were only come five or aix 
hundred peasants who had entered Mnisoncelles, and fallen 
upon the baggage in hope of obtaining’ plunder, and driving 
off some of the English horses; and what appenred a rally- 
ing in front was only n momentary pauso, the third division 
continuing to gallop off the field harder than ever. As soon 
as Henry discovered his mistake, he gave orders to stop the 
carnage, and to look after the vomided 

‘then, attended by his principal barons, he rode over the 
field, and sent out tho heralds, as usual, to examine the 
coats-of-arms of the knights and princes that had fallen; and 
while his people were occupied in stripping the dend, he 
called to him the heralds of the King of vance, tha king-at- 
arms, who was named Mountjoye, atd with him several 
other heralds, both Bnglish and French, and said to them,— 
“Weahave not mada this slaughter, but the Almighty, as 
wo believe, for the sins of France.” And after this he 
asked them to whom the lonour of the victory was due?— 
and then Mountjoye answered, “To gle King of England : 
to him onght victory to be given, nnd, not to the King of 
Franca,” “After this the king asked the name of the castle 
that le saw near to him; and they answored that it was 
called Azincourt. “Then,” said Honry, “since all battles 
ought to be named after the nearest castle, let this battle 
bear henceforward and Jastingly the name of the battle of 

* Chronicle A, as quoted by Six [Tarris Nicolas, 
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Azincourt.”* This name the English havo, corrupted into 
Agincourt, 
* Then call wo this the field of Agincourt 

Fought on the day of Crispin Orispianus,"+ 

The loss on the side of the Frgnch was frightful: “never 
had so many end such noble men fallon in ona battle.” The 
whole chivalry of France was cropped. , Seven near relations 
of King Charles—the Duke of Brabant, the Count of Nevers, 
the Duke of Bay, his brother the Count of Marle, his other 
brother John, the Constable D'Albret, the Duke of Alengon 
—had all perished. Among the great lords, tho Count of 
Dampitrre, the Count of Vaudemout, the Lords of Rambure, 
Helly, and Verchin, and Messive Guichard Dauphin, met the 
same fate, In all there perished on the field oight thousand 
gentlemen, ene, or squires, including one hundred wid 
twenty great lords that had each a banner of his own. 
Among the most distinguished prisoners, who were far less 
numerous than the slain of the samo class, were the Duke of 
Orleans, the Count of Richemont, the Marshal Bouciéault, 
the Duke of Bourbon, the Counts of Eu and Vendéme, and 
the Lords of Tarcourt and Graon. ‘The loss of the English 
is differently estimated; but at the highest account it was 
only sixteen hundred men, among whom wore tho Earl of 
Suffolk ond the Duke of York. 

The Duke of Orleans, who had been dragged out wounded 
from beneath a heap of the dead, was sorely afflicted, Ionry 
wont to console him. Ilow fare you, my cousin?” snid he, 
“and why do you refuse to ent and drink?” , The duke vo- 
plied that he was determined to fast. “ Not so: make good 
cheer,” said the king, mildly; “if God has givon me tho 
grace to win this victory, I acknowledge that it is through 
no merits of mine own, I belieya that God las willed that 
the French should be punished; and if what I havo heard ho 
trne, no wonder at it; for they tell me that never were seen 
auch a disorder, such # license of wickadnoss, such do- 
bauchery, such bad vfoes, ns now reign in Trance. It is 
pitiful and horrible to hear it all, and cortes tho wrath of the 

ord must hays been awakened )” 

Almost sinking under the woight of thoir booty, tha 
English conquerors marched slowly on to Calais, 

* Monstrelet, f Shakspemo, Honry V. 
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“ Wagons and oarts were laden till they crackt, 
With arfhs and tents thore takon in the field; 
For want of carriage, on whoso tops were packt 
Ensigns, cont-mmour, targets, sperrs, and shields: 
Nor need they convoy, foaring to be sackt, 
For ail the country to King Henry yields,"* 

Ifenry passed over to England, where he met with the 
most enthusiastic reception from all classes of the people, and 
found the Parliament veady and eager to vote him all the 
supplies he might require for the prosecution of the war. 
He soon returned to the continent, but nearly two yenrs 
elapsed before he resumed military operations with any 
activity. At the end of that time, he was apealy joined by 
the Duke of Burgundy with his army, and by all the Bour- 
guignon chiefs, 

Henry had the finest army that England had ever sont 
into France. There were 16,0U0 men-at-arms, from 14,000 
to 16,000 archers, a body of artifiners of all kinds, and 
another body of sappers and miners. The French court sent 
humbly to propose a peace or truce, but Henry would grant 
neither, except on the two following conditions ;-—that the 
Princess Catherine of France should become his wife; that 
he should be presently declared Regent of France, and suc- 
cessor to the irons upon the-death of Charles, 

Henry commenced operations by laying siege to the 
fortresses and castles of Normandy, which, being vory 
numerous, and some of them very strong, occupied him a 
long space of time. It was not until the 16th day of 
January 1419, that he entered Rouen in triumph. Having 
in his front no French army at all capnble of opposing 
him, and nothing to fear in his rear, he then struck into the 
heart of France, and imposed his will on the court and 
government, 
~ Henry was acknowledged regent and successor; and on 
the Qnd of June 1420, he wag, married to the Princess 
Catherine in the Church of St. Johp at the city of Troyes 
the old capital of Ohampagne, 

® Oh, when shall English men 
With such acts fill the pen; 
Or England breed again 
Such a King Harry?"+ 


* Drayton, + Ibid, 
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On the great festival of Whitsuntide, in thefollowing year, 
the two cows of Henry and Charics made a solemn entry 
into their good city of Paris, and on that day King Henry 
and Queen Catherine kept their court, with great confluence 
of nobility and people, in the pulace of the Louvre, where 
they sat in their royal robes, with their imperial crowns on 
their heads. 


® Small dime, but in that small, most greatly lived 
This star of England! . . 5 4 0 6 o® 


® Shaksposre, Hon, ¥, 
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A.D. 1422—1518. 


In the losing war which soon followed the premature death 
of ITenry ¥, (on the 31st of August 1422), battles were 
fought by the English quite as honourable to the national 
valonr as that of Azincourt, and victories, over vastly 
superior numbers, were gained by the Duke of Bedford, the 
Earl of Salisbury, Talbot, Fastolf, and others, whose names 
long remained words of fear and dread in the popular tradi- 
tions of the French, 


* Yos! worthy Tatbot, thou didst so employ 
The broken remnants of disontter'd powars, 
That thoy might see it was but Destiny, 
Not want of spirit, that lost us what was ous,"* 


Among these victories may be named Orevant in 1428, 
Vornauil in 14294, Rouvrai in 1428, and Patay in 1429, 

As all these battles were conducted on the same military 
principles, and resembled in all their incidents the battle of - 
Azincourt, any description of them would be monotonous, 

Tha bow was still to the English soldier what the musket 
and bayonet have been in modern times—the prime weapon, 
the vietory-winner | Philip de Comines, writing halfa cantury 
after the battle of Azincourt, suys, “I am of opinion that 
the chiefest strength of an army in the day of' battle consists 
of the archers; and in this I agree with the English, who, 
without dispute, are the best archefs in the world, 

Under the infant son of Ionry V¥ the court and govern- 
ment of England fell into disorders nearly equal to those 
which had recently existed in France, Fierce contests took’ 
place for the regency, and when Ifenry VI. attained his 
majority it became but too evident that ho was incapable of 

* Daniel, Iistorie of the Civil Warres, 
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governin the country or managing his own smite, Gentlo, 
timid, submissive, and snperstitious, he wonld have made a 
tolerably good monk, but he had not one of the qualities 
which constitute a good king, Under him the fierce con- 
tention broke out between the Honses of York and Lancaster. 
During the War of the Roses, which may bo snid to hnve 
lasted from the first battle at St. Alban’s in 1465, to the 
battle of Bosworth Field in 1485, the English wore too 
busily engaged in mutual destruction at home, to havo time 
or means to bestow upon foreign wars. Nevor were battles 
fought with more determination and fury than some of these 
among the gentle hills and greon downs of England. At 
the combat of Wakefield, the Yorkists, who brought 5,000 
men in the field, left 2,000 on the ground. At Mortimer'’a 
Cross the combat was equally stern; at Towton, where the 
mmies wore numerous, there perished, between Yorkists and 
Lanoastrians, 88,000 mgn! Modern Europe had not yet seen 
such fighting, Theso wars (to quote the old poet who has 
versified them) carried desolation every whore, and 
“ Made the very heart of England bleod ; 

For see what resolution both sides bring, 

And with what deadly :ancour they proceed | 

‘Witness the blood they shed, and foully shed, 

That cannot but with sighs be registered.” * 

The viotory over Richard IIL., on Bosworth Field, gave to 
Henry VII. undisputed possession of England; his marriage 
with the Princess Elizabeth, heiress of the House of York, 
united the parties of the Red and White Roses; and his 
prudence, caution, and remarkable king-oraft and political 
wisdom, did the rest, When ho died, in 1609, ho left an 
undisputed throne, a loyal people, and an amazingly well- 
filled treasury, to his son Henry VIII, 

Tn all the earlier part of his reign the eighth Ionry was 
eager for military glory, gnd he found a nobility and people 
disposed for war, and many thousands at oll times rendy to 
follow him into the field, especially if that fiold were Franca, 
Popular songs magnified the exploits of the Ilonries and 
Edwards, his royal predecessors, and anticipated his own 
great victories. 


*Daniol, Historie of tho Civil Warrea botween the Houses of York 
and Lancaster, 
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« Frise Rose will into Franee next sphing, 
Almighty God him thither bring! 
And save this flower which is our king, 
This Rosa, this Rose, this royal Rose.” 

But, royal rose as he wes, bluff King Hal hed very few 
of the warlike qualities of his ancestors. He liked the show 
and parade of the field better than the real battle, Te was 
sendy to no line of policy, and to no military plan; and 
hence, our exhibitions on the continent during his reign, 
though attended with no dishonour or actual defeat, had 
naar of the blended character of a pageant and o 
AFCO, 

In the year 1612, Henry, in his anxiety for war, allowed 
himself to be drawn into continental league against France, 
by Pope Julius II. and his own father-in-law; Ferdinand 
cb Arragon. A fine English army of 10,000 men was con- 
veyed in a Spanish fleet, to the Bidassno, under the com- 
mand of the Marquis of Dorset. ‘The men, being left by 
their allies, the Spaniards, to perish of sickness, or to starve, 
Broke out into open mutiny, and insisted upon returning 
home. 

Tn 1618, Tlenry determined to take the field in person, 
In the month of May he despatched his vanguard to Calais 
which still remained in our possession, giving the command 
toa Talbot, “And when all ounge wore ready, accom- 
panied with many noblemen, and 600 archers of' his guard, 
all in white haberdines and caps, he departed from his 
manor royal of Greenwich, the 16th day of June, and so 
he and the queen, with small journeys, went to Dover Castle, 
and there rested.” * 

At last, Henry and his followers took leave of their 
wives, “which it was great dolour to behold,” and pot 
them across the Straits of Dover. The yan of the English 
forces went to lay siege to Terouenne. 

The news that a French army, under the command of 
the Duke of Longueville, and ‘thé far-famed Bayard— 
le chevalior sans pour et sans réproche— was moving to 
the relief of Terounne, caused King Ienry to mount his 
war-horse. On the 21st of July he marched out of Calais, 
with a magnificent army, amounting to about 16,000 men 

* Ifall’s Chronicle. 
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without counting two strong corps employed in the siege, 
He had scarcely got beyond Ardres, when he saw a strong 
detachment of Trench’ cavalry manceuvring in his front, 
Expecting a battle, Henry dismounted, and threw himself 
into the centro of his Innsquengts, to fight on foot, like 
the Henvies and Edwards of former days, The brilliant 
Bayard—the very pride of chivalry—would have charged 
at once, but he was reminded by his superiors in command, 
that King Louis hed given orders that they should most 
carefully avoid fighting the E ge in open battle, So, 
after reconnoitring the invaders, the French withdrew, havin 
already succeeded in another part of their commission, an 
thrown provisions and gunpowder into the besieged town. 

Moving on, Henry joined the besieging forces. Ile caused 
a magnilicent pavilion bedecked with silks, blue damasks, 
cloths of gold, fags, and royal standards, to be pitched in 
front of Terouenne; buithe bad weather soon drove him from 
this fantastioal lodging, and he then inhabited a house built 
of wood. 

The poor Emperor Maximilian, one of the confederates 
who had received an advance of 120,000 crowns from the 
English treasury, to enable him to reiso ops came to 
Tevouenne with nothing but a small escort, Ilenry put on 
all his magnificence for this reception; for, nominally, the 
emperor was the first of Christian gan We equipped 
himself and his principal nobles in the most costly dresses 
of gold and silver tissue; he exhibited oll the jewels and 
goldsmiths’ work that his camp furnished ; and both mon 
and horses wore glittering masses of riches and finery,* 
Tho emperor and his companions, on the other hand, were 
attired in plain black cloth, for the empress was recently 
dead, and they were impecunious, On n plain between 
Aire and the camp, the two potentates mot, in a tremendous 
storm of wind and rein, which must have deranged the 
finery of the English, Maximilian told his royal brother 
that ho, the Emporor of the West, had come to serve under 


* Old Hall, the contemporary chronicler—a citizen and trader of 
London, and 9 great frequonter of Lord Mayors' shows and fonsis— 
was the very historian for a vain, gorgeous king Hke Henry VIII, THia+ 
soul was in silks, yelvets, damasks, gold chains, golden roses, jewallary, 
and gewgaws, 
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him as a volunteer; and in these compliments, our vain 
goversipn seeing to have overlooked the omission of which 
Maximilian had been guilty, in not bringing an army with 
him. 

OF the discipline of the sroops, or military science of their 
lenders, little could be said; but it was universally allowed 
that the spirit and the appearance of our own army were 
splendid. A foreign chronicler declared that the common 
ua looked like enptains, and the captains like crowned 

ings, 
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BATTLE OF THE SPURS. 
A.D, 1818, August 18 


WNuanzy six weeks had now beon wasted in the siege of tho 
significant town of Torouenne; and so absurdly had the 
siege been conducted, that the garrison still continued to 
receive supplies fiom the army of the Count of Angouldme, 
When these communjeations were interrupted, tha mein 
body of the French army, consisting of about twelve thou- 
sand men, advanced from Plangy, with a view of throwing 
in provisions under cover of a feigned battle. Upon this, 
Henry and Maximilian crossed the viver, and formed in order 
of battle between it and the town, and the French army, 
‘The emperor, who had won a victory over the French on 
that very ground thirty-four years before, directed the 
operations of the English, wearing the red cross of England 
above his armour, and the red rose of Lancaster, Tenry’s 
favowrite cognizance, in his helmet, All this, according’ to 
an old historian, deserves to he recorded to the eternal 
hononr of owr nation, as also the fact of the emperor's taking 
for pay one hundred crowns s day basides what was dis- 
bursed among his attendants.* 

The French horse charged in a brilliont manner, but, after 
throwing’ some powder within rench of the besioged, they 
wheeled vound to fall back upon their main body, Being 
hotly followed by the mounted English archers and a few 
squadrons of German hoyse, they quickbned their paca to a 
downright flight, allopod into the lines of thoir main body, 
and threw the whole"into uproar and confusion, As tho 
English charged with tremendous shouts of * St. Goorge! 
Bt. George!” the panic became complete; and every French 
soldier that was mounted struck spura into his horse, and 
galloped from the field, In vain the bravest of their officers 

4 Bishop Godwin, 
zB 
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tried to rally them; the attempts, indeed, wore worse than 
vain, for, owing to their not making the same use of their 
spurs, and flying with the rest, the Duka of Longueville, the 
illustrious Bayard, Bussy d’Amboise, Clermont d’Anjou, La 
Palissa, La Fayette, and many other captains of high rank, 
were taken prisoners by the English. 

Henry could not he P congratulating his captives on the 
seers speed their men had put into their horses; the light- 
hearted Frenchmen joined in his laugh, and said that it had 
been nothing but a battle of spurs.*” By this name, accord- 
ingly, the affair came afterwards to be popularly known. 

A French writer says :—“The combat had scarcely begun, 
when the French army, it is nob known by what accident, 
van away with such‘ headlong speed that they could not be 
yallied. " But the principal officers preferred being taken to 
following so shameful an example. By some, the aifair, 
from the name of the spot on which it took place, was callar 
the Battle of Guinegaste, and by some it was called ‘ The 
Day of Spurs,’ the French having made much mors use of 
their spurs than of their swords.” 

The panic, however, was both real and lasting; and 1: 
Henry had taken advantage of it, and of other cwenm> 
stances, he might have inflicted 1 much more serious blow. 
The Swiss, to whom he had sent some money, had crossect 
the Jura mountains in great force, and had penetrated int> 
France as far as Dijon, the onpital of Burgundy, which they 
were now basieging. With a Swiss army of twenty thousana 
men on one side, and an English army on the other, Paris 
began to betray symptoms of alarm, But, to the prent joy 
of Louis, Henry, instead of advancing, permitted himself te 
he amused another whole week by the siege of Terouenne, 
entghing' at the mere straws of a a iy instend of con. 
corting 2 grand operation with the Swiss, At the and of 
AMeust the French garrison capitulated, and were allowed to 
march out with all tho honours of War. The town, by tha 
advice of Maximilian—who had an faterested and evident 
motivo for this advico—was dismantled and burned. ‘That 
the destruction might he completo without any labour to the 
English, the Flemings in tho neighbourhood, the subjects ot 
the emperor’s grandson the Archduke Charles, were let loose 
* Paolo Giovio.— Du Bellay, Iist, de Chey, Bayard,—TIlall.—-Villaret. 
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upon the devoted place ; and, being animated with the old 
enmities usual to bordering nations, razed the walls, filled up 
the ditches, set fire to the houses, and scarcely left one stone 
standing upon another, except in the cathedral church and 
the house of the canons. . : 

The weather continued to be very rainy, and Ilenry, by 
this time, “ had so much of war that he began to be weary 
of tho toil thereof, and so cast his mind on the pleasures of 
the court”’* But still it was only the beginning of the 
month of September, and inetd etiquette required that 
something more should be done before going into winter 
quarters. Instead of advancing into Vrance he turned back 
to Iny siege to Tournay, which belonged to France, though 
it was enclavé in the territory of T"londers, over the trade of 
which it exercised a bad influence, while it gave a passage 
to the French into the heart of the country. As fur as the 
Flemings were conoerned, it was altogether an unpleasant 
neighbour; and the emperor was wise in getting possession 
of it without cost or risk. But what interest Nenry could. 
have in such an enterprise was not so apparent, His fa~ 
yourite Wolsey, however, had an interest, and a great one: 
Maximilian had promised him the rich bishopric of Tournay, 
which was then vacant, and this prevailing favourite no 
doubt recommended the siege, ‘Tho French oitizens of 
Tournay refused the assistance of a garrison of the royal 
troops, and sacrificed themselves to a bad pun.t 

‘pon being’ summoned, they made a bold show of re- 
sistance, but, as soon as the English artillery got into play, 
they changed their tone, and in a few days capitulated. 
On the 22nd of September Henry rode inte Tournay with 
as much pomp and triumph as if he had taken the capital of 
France. Ten days before this inglorious conquest, the Swiss, 
who saw what sort of an ally they lad in the English king, 
concluded o treaty highly advantageous to themselves with 
the King of Trance, gud marched Bak to their own moun- 
tains. Louis was thus enabled to concentrate his forces in 
the north, and the grand plan of the allies vanished in nix. 
Wolsey got the rich bishopric; Henry spent some money 

* Bishop Gadwin. 

+ They anid,—* Que Tournay n’avoit jamais tourné, ni encore ne 
tournerait."—Mémoires de Fleuranges, 
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in jousts and tournaments; and then roturned woll satisfied 
to England, where he arrived safe and sound on the 22nd of 
October. : , 

Tn the course of a few years after the Battle of the Spurs, 
the glory which the young French king Francis I. was 
yaining beyond the Alps, again aroused the jealousy and 
martial ardour of Henry VIII., and excited a universal out~ 
ery in England against the ambition and oncronchment of 
France. ei alliance was struck op with the great vival of 
Francis, the emperor Charles V., but this was soon aban- 
doned by the vacillating Tenry; and his grand expedition 
to France, in 1620, ended in the costly but otherwise harm~ 
less pageantry of the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 

After the lapse of a few years, Henry broke with Francis, ° 
and again took part with the emperor, In conjunction with 
corps of Flemings, Brabanters, Dutch, and Germans, Eng~ 
Jish troops were sent more than once tg invade France; but 
these motley armies made little impression, and gained no 
honour. Yot it was noticeable that, in those campaigns, so 
many years after the battle of Azincourt, the French re~ 
membered the lesson taught them on that day, carefully 
shunning any close combat with the English, even when 
they were in full retreat. 

th the laticr years of his reign, Henry VIII. took 
Boulogne, and had with him in France an army of 80,000 
men; but his allies were as faithless to him as he had been 
unsteady to them, and under his guidance no war could 
possibly be successful. Yet the quality of the troops was 
unchanged, and many of the officers, like the postioal Earl of 
Surrey, were equal in romantic bravery, and probably su- 

erior in military skill, to the heroes who lad followed 
Tenry V., or fought under Talbot. 

This invasion of Franco, however badly managed, obliged 
Francis I. to keep on foot an army pf 200,000 men, and put 
him to an enormous expense. 

Undor a different king: and maatd?, the Hart of Surrey, 
who was field-marshal of the army on the expedition ta 
Boulogne, would have crowned himself with laurels, 


« Matchless his pon, victorious was his lance," * 


* Popo, Windsor Ferest. 
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A.D. 1518—1702, 


For the space of two centuries, Hingland ceased to figure as 
a grent military power on tle continent. There wore 
splendid armies occasionally kept up in the interval, but they 
were employed in those flerce contests with the Scots, or in 
those civil wars which do not fall within the seope of a work 
like the present. Yor national glory, the space is well filled 
up by the clusters of yictories et by our seamen. 

Our royal navy, which may be said to have had its infaney 
under Henry VII, was somewhat incrensed under Ienry 
VIII, and very much augmented and illustrated during the 
reign of the prent Elizabeth, when the Drakes, Frobishers, 
Caventishes, Raleigh, and other naval heroes, gained vic- 
tories quite equal in splendour and in romantic incidents to 
those which ind been obtained on shore during the earlier 
reigns, 

tno period, however, did England resign herself to be 
merely a maritime power. Ifor alliances, her unavoidable 
foreign connections, and her prudence as well as her ambition, 
rendered (and will continue to render) this one-handed con- 
dition impossible. ‘ 

In Ehzabeth's time troops were repeatedly sent into 
Franco and the Low Countries, to assist the insurgent Pro- 
testant populations in their | le with the Papists; but 
these armaments were too small to achieve any very con- 
siderable deed. Tha Efgtish troops acted mercly ng anxi- 
Hiaries, and were subjfoted to the command, and too often 
to the caprices, of ‘the foreigners with whom they were 
Bar'ving’, 

By losing Calais, which was taken by the French in only 
eight days of siege, during the unhappy government of 
Queen Mary. we lost our pied & terre, anil basie of land 
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operations on tho continent; and this exorcised a consider. 
able influence on our after wars. 

Ambrose Dudley, Earl of Warwick, with a small English 
force took Iavre, which might have made a second Calais, 
in 1862, but he was obliged to capitulate, and ve-embark 
all that remained of his sickly troops in 1663, 

In 1585 Elizabeth sent over » royal army of 6,000 men 
to Tolland, under the command of her favourite the Earl a. 
Leicester, who started with very ambitious projects, but who 
displayed a sad want both of military and civil ability. 
Leicester carefully avoided a battle with the then renowned 
Spanish infantry, and the other troops hended by that great 
general the Prince of Parma, Ilis greatest affair of arms 
was an attack upon Zutphen, which friled, and which would 
scarcely merit a mention in Instory, but for the untimely 
death of the gallant, humane, accomplished and poetical 
ba Philip Sidney, who perished there,in the 25th year of 

is age. 

Atter the defeat of the grand Spanish Armada in 1688, 
the English retaliated on the coasts of Spain and of 
Portugal, the two kingdoms being at this period united 
under one spvereign, Ehzabeth’s implacable encmy, Philip IT. 
In 1689 Drake got together about 200 ships of all sizes, 
and theso wre crowded with land troops and with sailors. 
Sir John Morris, the young Earl of Essox, and other brave 
lund officer, went with the armament, But the troops had 
received hardly any previous training; the expedition was 
badly planned, miserably supplied with money and. ammuni- 
tion, and but lamely conducted after the disembarkation, 
Their first blow fell upon Cautia, The English soldiory 
prosently defentod a body of Spaniards strongly entrenched 
in the neighbourhood; but, for want of gunpowder and 
proper guns, they could not take the i al town. Drake 
took fom ships-ofwar, and burned the lower town, The 
troops were then re-embarked, and carried to Peniche, on 
the Portuguese const, about thirty fhiles to tho noith of 
Lisbon. Tere tho little army, which could not hava been 
deficient in cournge and audacity, was again thrown on 
shore. Drake with his shipping proceeded to the mouth of 
the Tngus; the troops boldly marched through Torres 
Vedras (the scone of one of the Duke of Wellington’a 
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lovies) to the walls of Lisbon, That city was but badly 

Tefended by a weak Spanish garrison; but their want of 
artillery—of which they ought to have had sufficient proof 
before—obliged them to give up the siege, get back to their 
shipping, and return homeward, In tho cowne of their 
voyage they plundered the towns of Cascnes and Vigo, ‘They 
renched Plymouth with good booty, but when thay counted 
their numbers they found that of 20,000 seamen and lands- 
men, one-half liad perished or were missing, The young 
Tearl of Essex had displayed the most. brilliant and romautio 
valour, but the campaign had evidently been conducted 
without forethought and without any judgment, Morcovor, 
‘the Iand and sea commanders had disagreed and quarrelled 
among themselves, The same disagreements Inve, sinco 
then, almost invariably ocoutred in joint armaments of this 
sort, when soldiers have had to act with snilors, and sailors 
with soldiers. 

In the year 1596, when the Spaniards were fitting out 
another armada for the invasion of England, the lord 
admiral, Lord Toward of Effingham, suggested another 
attack upon the Spanish coast; and, in the month of June, o 
fleet of 150 sail, with 14,000 land troops, sailed from 
Plymouth, The Jord admiral had the command of the 
fleet, and the Harl 6f Essex of the army; but to make up 
for the inexperience of the young entl, the queen's favourite, 
he was ordered to submit all important measures to a council 
of war, composed of Sir Walter Ruleigh, Sir George Carew, 
and other experienced officers. ‘The flect sailed into Cadiz Bay, 
and, in defiance of the fire from the forts and battlements, 
and fifteoa Iarge men-of-war, it got into the harbour, whara, 
after a fierce fight, which Insted six hours, three of the 
Jnrgest of the Spanish ships were taken, and about fifuy sail 
were plundered and burned. ‘This being over, Essox landed 
apart of thé land foreg, and on the next day he forced the 
city of Cadiz to capitulate. Lhe inhabitants paid 12,000 
‘erowns for their lives? their houses, their morchandize, their 
goods of all kinds, were plundered by the conquerots, and 
the whole loss sustained by the Spaniards on this orcasion 
was estimated at 20,000,000 of dnents, Issex would have 
kept the footing he had gained in Spain; and ho offered to 

* cotain Ondiz and the Isla de Leon with only 8,000 mea, but he 
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was overruled, and compelled to re-embark, having: first 
seen tho fortifications razed, and the town burned, 

In the course of the following year, 1597, another arma- 
ment was eanipped, and the command given to the Barl of 
Essox, who had with him Lord Thomas Ifoward and Sir 
Walter Raleigh. Instond of going to tho Spanish const, 
Essex made for the Azores, i ensily reduced the islands 
of Fayal, Graciosn, and Flores; but possession was given up 
almost as soon as obtained ; and with their booty, and threa 
lage Spanish ships captured on their voyage from the 
Tlavannah, our soldiers and sailors returned home, 

The pacific and timid James I. made peace with the 
Spaniards, and did all that king could do to keep out of 
war with every other power, 


« Coased now the thunder of those drums which waked 
Tho aflyighted Fronch, their miseries to view,"* 


Yet towards the close of his reign, “on account of the 
marriago of his daughter Elizabeth with Frederic, the 
Elector of the Palatinate and aoe of Bohemia, and the 
strong religions feeling of his own subjects, James was forced 
into the (to him) unseemly, incongruous position of 2 
belligerent. 

Frederic had been elected to (he Bohemian throne by the 
Protestant portion of that nation, and his claim was opposed 
by all the Roman portion, and by the great confederacy of 
the Catholics and the house of Austria, When the Elector 
Palatine was menaced by the superior forces of the Papists, 
a war-ery was ruised throughout Enpland and Scotland, and 
James was terrified into sendin; 4,000 land troops into the 
Palatinate, to secure at lenst the hereditary dominions of 
his son-in-law, This small Dnglish force remained » con- 
siderable time on the Rhino, occupying Heidelberg, Man- 
heim, and Frankendael ; but it was too weak to do anything 
of consequence, much Jess to decidé those differences which 
wero ended only by the “Thirty Yetrs’ War.” As James 
was told, our army ought to have been greater, or none at all, 

Having once entered into continental quarrels, James 
could not rest there; and, shortly afterwards, he was forced 
by tho national fecling, by his son Charles, and by his 

* Drayton. 
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fuvourite, the Duke of Buckingham, to send 6,000 men to 
assist the Dutch against the Spaniards, Acting merely 
as auxiliaries, and being commanded by foreigners, these 
English soldiers, though they fought well, gained little 
honour or credit in the campaign. 

Charles J., engaging in 2 new war with Spain, despatched 
another armament to Cadiz, under the command of Lord 
Wimbledon, a man of no military skill or merit, Disem- 
barking: his troops, Wimbledon took the paltry fort of 
Puntal. Then he moved towards the bridge which connects 
the Isla de Leon with the continent, in the view of cutting 
off the communication of the Spanish garrison. No enemy 
was seen on this short march ; but in the wine-cellars of the 
country, which were broken open and p'undered, a foe was 
found ‘more dangerous to 'badly-disciplined English troops 
than bullets and pikes, Thea men drank to excess, became 
intoxicated and unmanpgeable; and if the Spaniards had 
known their condition, they might, at one moment, have 
out them to piecos. Lord Wimbledon, as the bast Shing he 
could do, led them back to the ships, leaving some hundreds 
of stragglers to fall under the knives of the enrnged pen- 
sontry. This was one of the most disgraceful expeditions 
in which English troops had ever been engaged. It is 
evident that as little care had been taken for the food and 
health of the men as of their discipline: an infections disease 
broke out in the ships, and before they could reach Ply- 
mouth, a very large proportion of the soldiers and sailois 
died, and were cast overboard, 

Ohiefly through the petulance and pride of the Duke of 
Buckingham, who continued to be a favourite under the so 
as he had been under the father, Charles I., in no very 
honourable manner, involved himself in a war with France, 
and in 1627, 7,000 land troops were embarked nt Ports- 
mouth to capture the Isleof Ihé'and tho strong town of 
Rochelle. The command was assumed by Buckingham him- 
self, a self-confident, vaintglorious man, having no ‘knowledge 
ov experience of the art of war himself, and scorning the ad- 
vice of the officers who had. In the month of July a landing 
was effected in presence of an inferior Fyench force, and the 
island was taken, But from this moment nenrly every pos 
sible blunder was committed by our thoroughly incompetent 
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commander. Ilo laid siego to no strong: citadel built on a 
rook, without possessing any adequate menns for such work, 
avory part of the service was conducted wildly and at van- 
dom. ‘Neither our soldiers nor our snilors reecived thoir pay, 
Tho army blamed the navy, the navy the army; as_usual in 
all casos of ill success. Colonels of regiments signed a paper 
which recommended the abandonment of the ‘sioge. The 
favourite persevered, and was reinforced in the month of 
Oetober by 1,500 men, under the Earl of Wolland, and by 
G00 or 700 ‘insurgent French Iluguenots. On the 6th of 
November the duke, who had not made a single breach, 
sont his men to storm the hard recks and walls of the citadel, 
where they were repulsed with loss at all points, He then 
turned to retreat to his ships; but this was no longer an 
easy operation: Marshal Schomberg, with a considerable 
French army, had thrown himself between the duke and the 
fleot, and had put astrong corps and more artillery into the fort 
of La Prée, which Buckingham had'left in his rear, There 
was algo to cross a narrow causeway, flanked on both sides 
with marshes and salt-pits, and now swept by Schomberg 
with a cross fire of artillery and musketry Not a single 
military precaution had beon taken, and ‘nothing but the 
native _conrage and stamina of the men and their leaders 
{evon Buckingham himself was personally brave) provented. 
a rurvender at discretion, or an absolute destruction, Tha 
English soldiers rushed file bull-dogs slong the causeway; 
taking’ the fire on both sides; and when they got beyond 
the causeway, notwithstanding the frightful loss thoy’ had 
sustained, they tuned thoir faces towards the French, formed 
m gond ordot, and offered them battle. But Schomberg, 
too glad to seo thom gone, declined tha contest, ana por 
mitted them to ro-ombark without offering any further 
molestation. Ono of the fruits of this insane expedition was 
he loss of half tho English troops that had been engaged 
in it, 

Tho assassination of tho Duka éf Buckingham by Felton 
prevented anothor expedition, which, undar such a lender, 
would Liave boon attended with tho like disasters; and the 
long storm which procedod the civil war between Charles 
and his Parliament, interrupted all our projects of war on the 
continent, : 
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Dwing the reign of Cherles II., and the disgraceful sub- 
servience of that prince to Louis XTY., 6,000 English troops 
were sent over to the Netherlands to assist the French in 
their naprincipled way against the Dutch. Onr men wore 
much admired for thelr military tenue, and thein bravery in 
action; but the campaigns in which they served are to ns 
chiefly remarkable as having been the practical school of 
Captain John Churchill, afterwards the great Duke of 
Marlborough. In this reign also our troops had to contend 
with the Moors of the African const, a new and fierce 
enemy. Obtaining Tangier as part of the portion of his 
queen, Catherine of Braganza, Charles II, despatched a 
Jand force to hold that place. These men, few in number 
and often badly spall sustained a long siege with great 
credit, and beat the Moors in many sallies and excursions 
into the country, Bué Charles grew weary of a possession 
which rendered no igmoedjate ‘advantage to his always 
empty treasury, and Tangier was abandoned, During this 
reign, however, and afterwards under James IT., our stand- 
ing army, though still left very small, was considerabl 
augmented and improved, and the regiments of English 
guards challengad universal admiration, 

The revolution of 1688 gave us a warlike king in the 
person of Willinm III., the champion of the reformed faith, 
and the stendfast enemy of F'vench encroachment and of the , 
mensureless ambition of Louis XIV., who was, for the full 
space of fifty years, as dangerous to the liberties of Europe 
as Napoleon Bonaparte proved himself to be at a later 
period. Willinm led large bodies of fine English troops to 
join the armies of the Dutch and otlter confederates in the 

etherlands; and our men were distinguished in overy 
battle and at avery siege in which they wore employed. 
Though far from being attended by invariable success, 
which he ought to have merited by his good genoralship 
and the justice of his cause, William obtained many great 
and glorious advantagds, and checked for the space of 
fourteen long years a power which liad seamed irrasistible 
when he first took the field against it. Retrant has its 
honours as well as victory. When, on Sunday the 24th of 
July, 1692, William was worsted in the great battle of 
Stolnkirk, the English grenadiers formed the renr, and so 
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covered the retreat that it was effected with excellent order, 
the Trench infantry scarcely venturing near enough to our 
men to fire a shot. “In the course of this same. year, a small 
English corps, which had been sent into Italy, made more 
then one day’s march into the south of France; for, with 
the Duke of Savoy and Prince Bugene, they rushed into 
Dauphiné, crossed the Durance, took several towns, levied 
large contributions, burned eighty chateaux and villages, 
threatened Grenoble and even Lyons, the second oity in the 
kingdom. On the approach of winter, the Duke of Savoy 
was obliged to retire to his own country; but he had de- 
monstrated that France could be invaded, and that Jtniians, 
Savoyards, and Englishmen, could retaliate upon the French 
the oxcesses which they lad so often committed in other 
countries when they were the invading parties. 

In 1604 9 most unhappy attempt waa mnde against Brest 
by a fleet under Lord Berkeley and a gmall land force, under 
General Tollemache, Before he had landed a third part of 
his men the general was dofeated and slain. It was long 
before our governments recovered from the mania of dotach- 
ing insuflicient aimaments to the const of Fyance. During 
the lon y siege of Namur, in 1696, the obligations of William 
to the English troops serving under hitn were immense, In 
storming the first counterscarp on the 27th of July, our 
troops, under Major-General Ramsay and Brigadier Tomil- 
‘ton, were left alone under fire in the inidst of mines on the 
glacis: they were three several times repulsed, yet they still 
returned to the charge, and at Inst made themselves masters 
of the counterscarp. Duving the stern contest, William, 
though so phlegmatic, repeatedly exclaimed, “Sea my brave 
English | Boo my brave English!” On the 80th of August, 
when a general assault was made by Dutch, Bavarians, 
Brandenburgers, and othor troops, the English headed tho 
storm, under the brave Lord Cutts. ‘hey suffored a dread~ 
ful slaughter, but forced the palisadoes sword in hand, and 
made alodgment on the covered wify. On tho 6th of Sep. 
tember Namur swrendored, 

As they had boen so long oxompted from foreign oam- 
ptigning and tho sustained services of a long war, cortain 
deficiencies were observed and criticized by the veteran 
troops of Franca; but the headlong intrapidity which the 
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English infantry displayed in every attack, and the unflinch- 
ing: spirit with which the withstood every assault, raised them 
and their country in the estimation o their foreign king. 
‘Whenever they met in this old battle-ficld of western Europe 
the French had good reason to conclude that these were the 
ame manner of men who had fought at Orecy and Azin- 
court. 

But the qualities of an English army were not to he fully 
developed until their numbers were increased, and they and 
their co-belligerents were all put under thesupreme command 
of a native inglish vaneral of popular captivating manners, 
consummate skill, an high military genius. Courage is not 
to be spoken of; for William III. and some of his foreign 

venerals were as brave as men could be. 

This great commander, made for the time, if the time 
aera not made for him, was John Churchill, at the beginning 
of the war of the succgssion, Harl of Marlborough. 

Before the death of Wilham II., in 1702, a grand alli- 
ance had been framed against Louis XIV., who, through 
the extinction of the Austrian line of Spanish monarchs, 
was claiming for his own grandson, Philip, not only all 
Spain, but also the greater part of Italy, Sicily, the Spanish 
Netherlands, the vast Spanish colonies in South America, 
and all the colonies and settlements Spain possessed in. either 
hemisphere. Under William, who had selected him as the 
best negotiator as well as the best general in England, Mazrl- 
borough hed himself concluded the treaties with the allied 
states, and prepared the army which he was destined to com- 
mand. Our native forces were augmented, and from this 
time, with an English generalissimo, they constituted the 
most considerable, or always the most foremost and formid- 
able of the confeddorated hosts. 

‘When Marlborough passad over to the continent, a few 
aveeks after the death of King William, he found the French 
jn the Netherlands with very great force, and with a con- 
viction which, at the pefiod, was shared in by other nations, 
that in the field they were, with anything liko an oquality of 
numbera, altogether invincible, It was for Churohill and 
our incomparable infantry to correct, that error. 

In his first campaign as commander-in-chief, Marlborough 
out-manceuvred some of the most applauded generals of Louis 
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XIV., and reduced four important fortresses. In his second 
campaign in 1708, though thwarted by the obstinate Dutch 
generals and the deputies they sent into the field to control 
the operations of tLeir army, he gained various advantages, 
and proved to the Pench marshals that they were to eepene 
no advantage over him. In 1704 the dominions of our closo 
ally the emperor, and even Vienna, that sovercign’s capital, 
wore threatened by » united army of French and Bavarians. 
To the astonishment of all Europe Marlborough boldly de- 
termined to go up the Rhine and on to the Danube, and to 
fight 0 great battle in the heart of Germany for the reliof 
of the emperor, This determination led not to one, but to 
the two great battles of Schellenberg and Blenheim. The 
preparations and the march were as admirable as the battles 
themselves. By paying the closest attention to the com- 
missariat, and to all those parts of the service on which the 
well-being of the poor soldier depends, the army, after so 
long 2 march through different states, was brought into the 
field in 0 most perfect condition, Wherever they had passed 
the English had attiacted universal admiration, so well 
disciplined were they, and so well clad and fer." One of tha 
German princes on the Rhine had declared them to be an 
army of gentlemen. They had won the good will of the 
inhabitants by their own good behaviour, and taking nothing 
from them without paying for it. It was this rare discipline, 
which was afterwards still farther improved, that gave Mavl- 
borough more than half of the superiority he had over the 
generals of France, 


* Archdeacon Coxe, Memoirs of John, Duke of Marlborough. , Dr. 
Hare. Manuscript journal and manuscript account of tho duke's 
campaigns. These valuable papers, though Frequently quoted by Coxo, 
have never been published or printed enthe, though they me well 
deserving of publication. Dr, JIno was chaplain to the Dulko of 
Marlborough, constantly in attendance on him, and thoroughly in the 
confidence both of the duko and duchéss, 
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SOMELLENBERG, 
A.D, 1704, duly 2. 


Wruew Marlborough took the field in the heart of Germany, 
in 1704, the French were fully os confident as in 1808, when 
Wellington Innded on the coast of Portugal to contend with 
their best troops and most famous genorals. They had 
almost invariably beaten the armies to which they had been 
opposed. They said that they were invincible, and too many 
peor on the continent were disposed to take them nt their 
word. ‘ 

Unhappily Marlhorongh was for some time hampered by 
Prince Louis, Margrave of Baden, o brave old soldier, but 
jealous, perverse, and obstinate, who divided authority with 

im in the allied aymy. . 

Marlborough had to attack a prepared position of for- 
midable strength, and defended by an ample force, To this 
position the enemy were every hour giving more snd more 
strength, yet the Margrave of Baden, if not overruled by 
the duke, would have delayed the attack. “ Every hour we 
lose,” snid Marlborough, “ will cost us thousand mei!” 

On the hill of Schellenberg alone the enemy had twenty~ 
two battalions and nine squadrons of horse, making twelve 
thoysand men. 

Many of tho English infantry—tho corps which suffered 
most in this sanguinary engagoment—were young men who. 
had not before been under*fire, No troops canta have be- 
haved better, ae 

‘The Schellenberg is 2 height overhanging Donnwerth and 
the left back of the Danube. It rises in a gradual though 
unequal ascent, which, at the intended point of attack, was 
about a quarter of 9 mile, The summit forms a flat space, 
half a mile wide, on which the enemy was encamped in 
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several lines. Their left was supported on the covert way 
of Donawerth, and their order being adopted to the figwe 
of the ground, their right was thrown back on one of the 
channels into which tho Danube is divided. Along the 
front was an intrenchment, which ran from the covert way 
of Donawerth, was connected with on old fort on the brow 
of the hill above, and embracing the summit descended on 
the opposite Aank to the very bank of the river. Of this 
work the central part alone was in a state of defence, but 
the remainder was in a rapid progress of advancement. In 
front of the position, to the se and left, was open ground, 
that on the side of Donawerth being mostly uneven, broken 
by a ravino, and washed by a rivulet, which, after skirting 
the foot of the hill, flows through the exterior works of 
Donawerth into the Danube. Opposite the centre the Rosch- 
berg, a thick wood, stretched from the verge of the intrench- 
ment, and gradually expanded itself fo the border of a stream 
rising above Monheim, To the west of the Schellenberg 
ran the great road leading from Nordlingen, through Doun- 
werth, to Augsburg.* 

‘The enemy had planted two batteries: one near the old 
fort, the other near the point of the Boschberg. On the 
approach of the allied detachments thoir outposts set fire to 
the hamlet of Berg, situated on a gentle elevation bayond 
the rivulet, and drew back towards the main body. 

Marlborough attentively noted the disposition of the enemy 
aswell as the local peculiarities, and divecting his view across 
the Danube, deseried a camp marked out, with tents pitched 
on each wing. . 

It was occupied by a detachment of cavalry from the 
electoral army, and he afterwards found that the interval 
was reserved for a body of foot then on their mare, Their 
object was to support and reinforce. tho troops on the 
Schellenberg, 

Waving completed his survey, he returned to meet the 
advanced detachment, which, from*the bad state of the ronds, 
did not rerch the Wernitz till mid-day. After ashort halt, to 

ive vest to the troops, and allow the army to appronch, the 

latachment crossed the Wernitz at three, over the stona 
bridge at Obermorgen. Pontvon bridges were at the same 
= Avohdencon Coxe.—Broderick, list, of the War, &o. 
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time thrown across the stream Delow, and some squadrons of 
cavalry wore sent into the Boschberg to form fascines, for 
the purpose of facilitating an entrance into the enemy’s works, 
Jn the midst of those preparations a messenger arrived from 
Tueene with the nows that Villeroy and Pallard were then 
at Strasburg, making srangements for detaching o powerful 
reinforcement to tho Elector. Tneited by this intelligence, 
Marlborough did not even wait for the ‘nrrival of the Im- 
peiialists, who were yet in the rear, but issued orders for 
the attack. The infantry destined for the enterprise being 
instantly in motion, Marlborough himself led thom to the 
verge of the Bosohberg, yanged thom in four lines, and drew 
from the main body eight new battalions, who were either 
to act as a reserve, oF prolong the attack to the right, if the 
first detachment did not embrace a sufficient extent of the 
enemy’s line. Tight other battalions were ordered forward 
to sustain them, ang the cavalry formed two lines in the 
rear, A. battery was opened by the English beyond the 
houses of Berg; and soon afterwards the fire was incronsed. 
by several pieces of German artillery. 

The command of the attack was consigned to the Dutch 
General Goor, and the first line was led by Brigadier Fo gu- 
son, ‘The whole was preceded by a forlorn hope of fifty 
chosen gronadiers under ‘Lord Mordaunt, whose chivalrous 
spirit panted for distinction in so perilous an encounter. 

The promptitude and decision of Marlborough confounded 
the Gallo-Bavavian commanders. On the first appearance of 
the allies, ’Azco, and Metfei his colleague, advanced beyond 
their outposts to reconnoitre; and descrying only some 
scattered parties of aevalry on tho heights beyond the 
‘Wernitz, they ut first considored them ns detachments sent 
out to explore the country. Perceiving, however, fresh, 
squadrons to emerge {rom the woods, and the body incrense 
without advanging, they, concluded that a camp was forming 
on the spot, and retired to Donawerth to dine, withont the 
slightest prognostic of the imponding attack, Senrcely had 
they sat down to table, before intalligence avrived which 
indionted the approach of the allied army. ‘Cho two genarals 
yemounted their horses, and viding to the haghts, were 
surprised to obsérve the opposite hills covered with troops, 
and cohunns filing over the 'Wernitz, or ascending the foot 

FP 
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of the Schellenberg, Still they did not imagine that on 
army, fatigued by a tedious and difienlt march, would 
hazard an attack towards the close of the day. Supposing 
that the allies would spend the remainder of the evening in 
preparations, they lastened the progress of the works, hoping’ 
in the night to complete their defences, and draw in the 
expected reinforcements. 

General d’Avco, however, did not contemplate his situation 
with confidence or tranquillity. He surveyed the inoreasing 
mass of the allies in anxious silence, nnd for a considerable 
period seomed absorbed in doubt and perturbation. It is the 
opinion of Maffei that he was alarmed by tho imperfect stato 
of his intrenchments, and hesitated whether he should defend 
or abandon the post committed to his care, At length tho 
advance and development of thie allied columns, and the 
thunder of the artillery, roused him from his reflections. 
Ho ordered his troops to desist from work, and resume their 
arms, and made dispositions for a vigorous resistance, * 

Within a few minutes the conflict began. Marlborough 
at first intended to penetrate through the Boschberg, and 
form a double attack agninst both faces of the intrenchment; 
but this design being frustrated by the thickness of the 
wood, the principal effort was made on the portion stretching 
from the fort to the point of the Boschberg. A+ six in the 
evening: tha signal was given, and the assailants advanced 
with a firm and deliberate aid under a heavy fire from 
every point of the enemy's works commanding the line of 
theiv approach. When they arrived within the range of 
grape, the carnage became drendful: General Goor and 
many bravo officers fell, and 2 momentary pauso ensued. 
Ordor was speedily restored; other leaders supplied the 
‘Dinces of the killed and disabled, and the assailants again 
moved forward with incrediblo firmness, On reaching’ the 
ravine, the foremost troops mistook it for the ditch of the 
intrenchment, and threw in their fabcines; but being unable 
to pass, and the fire of the enemy incfensing in vivacity and 
effect, they hegan to give way. ‘The Gallo-Bavarians took 
advantage of the confusion, rushed from their works, and 
charged the broken ranks with the bayonet. Thoy wore 
yepulsed principally by a battalion of Engtish guards, who 

* Memoires du Marquig de Maffei, 
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ind almost singly maintained their ground, although most of 
tho officers were eithor killed or syounded. 

The assailants, however, continued to draw near the foot 
of the works; but the enemy, who had at first distributed 
their foree along their whole front, recalled their troops from 
the right and lelt to the principal point of attack, By this 
combined effort their resistanco was vigorous and obstinate, 
and sallying forth from the trenches, they more than anca 
became the assailants, Exlinusted by ropented struggles, 
and thinned by a destructive fire, the allied infantry Bena 
once more to give way, when General Lumley, with equal 
gallantry and decision, Jed forward the horse, closed up his 
ranks to sustain the discouraged and suffering troops, and by 
his example and Zapper prevented a refuise. 

However heavy the loss of the allies, the strength of the 
enemy was equally shaken by this protracted conflict, ‘I'he 
accidental explosion of some powder which had been brought 
forward for distributidn, spread a sudden panic; and, though 
the troops were led back to their posts, their numbers were 
rapidly diminished, and their spirits sank under an_nssault 
which was continually renewed, At length the English 
and Dutch were on the point of breaking: into the intrench. 
ment, when they were cheered by the advance of the Im- 
porialists, led forward by the Margrave in person, These 
troops, passing the Wernitz below Berg, to prolong’ the 
attack on the right, drew up under the walls of Donawarth 
with little annoyance from the sgattered five of two Bae 
varian battalions, who were unskilfully posted on the ram- 
parts, instead of lining the covert way, Advancing against 
‘the unfinished portion of the works between the fort and the 
town, they easily dispersed two Trench battalions left on the * 
spot. ‘The infantry experienced a trifling check from a . 
charge of French cavalry; but the horse, rushing forward, 
repulsed the assailants, while the foot, whoeling to tho loft, 
a on the flank of the tops engaged with the English and 

ntoh. . 

While tho attention of the enemy was thus called to 
another’ quarter, the final effort was made at the principal 
attack, The regimont of dragoons, commanded by Lord 
John Hay, dismounted to aid the infantry; but before they 
vould scale the intrenchment, the Gallo-Bavarians disbanding, 
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fled in the utmost disorder, some towards the village of 
Ziricksheim, some towards the bridge on the Danubo, and 
othors towards Donaworth. 

Marlborough, who lad greatly exposed his porson in the 
conflict, and given his orders with his usual calmness, entered 
the works at the head of the first squadrons. Ie recalled 
the foot, who were in pursuit of the fugitives, and ordered 
the horse to charge and complote the victory. ‘Tho rout 
and carnage which ensued may be more easily concoived 
than described. Many wore intercepted in their way to 
Donawerth, whilo many, hurrying to the bridge, broke it 
down by thoir weight, and were lost in the Danube. Others, 
dispersing on every side, came in as dqsorters to tho vic- 
torious army. D’Atco himself escaped with difficulty, and 
his son was among those who perished in the river, Of the 
whole body only 8,000 men rejoined the Elector; sixteen 
pieces of artillery and all tho tonts worg taken; the equipage 
and plate of the commander foll into the hands of the vio- 
vorions soliiory. 

Tn this desperate conflict the allies had no less than 1,500 
killed, and 4,000 wounded, and their loss was particularly 
heavy in ollicors; the killed amounting to eight ganerals, 
eleven colonels, and twenty-six captains, Besides Goneral 
Goor, tho Dutch general Beinheim was among the slain; 
tho Prince of Bevern and Count Stirum wero mortally 
wounded, and the Margrave of Baden himself received a 
contusion in his foot. Marlborough particularly ragratted 
the fnte of Goor, who, to great military talents and bravery, 
added equal zeal and integrity, and had vendered himself 
eminéntly useful during tho preceding oporations, 

Scareely was the conflict terminated before the night set 
in with 9 fenry yain, Tho Duke paid particular attention to 
the stato of tho wounded, whose sufferings woro greatly 
aggravated by this unfavourable change of weather. ITo 
then loft 2 considerable hody of troops to maintain possession 
of the intrenchments, and higrok ica I with the remainder 
to the camp on tho Wornitz, took up his quarters at Ober- 
morgon, ' 

By this one victory the house of Austria was saved, ‘The 


* Archdeacon Coxe, Memoirs of Mm lborough. 
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grateful emperor wrote to Marlborough, — This wall be an 
aternal trophy to your most serene queen in Upper Germany, 
whither the victorious arms of the English nation have never 
spenetrated since the memory of man.”* 

* The original letter, in the emperor's own hand, is preserved among 
the archives in Blonhemm-palace, 
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BLENUEIM. 
A.D. 1704 August 13, 


To his infinite joy, and incalculable advantage, the Duke 
of Marlborough had got rid of the old Margrave of Baden, 
and had been joined by Prince Eugene of Savoy, the only 
general on the side of the grand alliance that was at all fit 
to share military authority with him., Nearly at the sama 
moment, Engeno, with 18,000 men, joined tho duke; and 
Marshal Tallard, with another French army, joined the 
Blectoy of Bavaria. ' ‘The duke and prince were dotarminesi 
to fight the enemy wherever they might find them, They 
frat them in and about Blenheim, in numbers superior to 
their own. 

Archdeacon Coxe, from a description and plan of the 
valley of the Danube, drawn up by Major Smith, has given 
a yory clear view of the ground which was the theatre of 
this for-evar-memorable conflict. 

The valley of the Danube, which stretches from the 
Kessel north-west to Dillingen, is seven English miles in 
length, and irregular in breadth. The widest part ivyfrom the 
sources to the mouth of the Nebel, adistance of nearly flree 
milos, the narrowest part near Daptheim, -where tho wooded 
eminonces advance within half a mile of ono branch of tho 
Danube. On one side, the Danubo winds in a tormous bed, 
800 fect broad, in no point fordable, and between banks 
either precipitous or swampy. On the opposite side, the 
valley is bounded by a sorics of wooded eninences, which 
yary its outline, by spreading into differont ramifications. 
From these flow numerous rivulets, which descend into the 
Danube; and the whole space is intersected by ravines, and 
dotted with towns, villages, and dwellings. 
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Tn reference to the events of this memorable day, the 
whole valley may be divided into three parts: the first, 
from the Kessel to the Nebel; the second, to the Schwan- 
bach ; the third, to Dillingen, or the fentures of the first 
and last, we shall refor to the plan, only calling the attention 
of the reader to the defile of Dapfheim, where a narrow 
pass might have enabled tho enemy to oppose considerable 
obstructions to the advance of the allics, had they been 
sufficiently prompt in seizing the advantage. 

The middle portion, which was the scene of conflict, merits 
a more particular description, Tere tho valley is not 
only more capacions, but more thickly dotted with villagus 
and dwellings, Nearly in the middle runs tho Nebel, or 
Hasel, which derives its waters from several sonvces rising 
in tho heights above Schwenenbach and Lutzingen, and 
from Obergiauh flows into the Danube in a single channel, 
At the mouth the, breadth is uo more than twelve feat, 
Near the confluence is Blenheim, which is divided from the 
Nebel by a narrow slip of swelling ground; while behind 
the village commences a flat eminence or table land, which, 
expanding ns it bends towards Oberglauh, slopes gently on 
the right, and is bounded on the north-west by the range of 
woody hills above Lutzingen. In the lower, or south- 
enstarn part of this eminenco, rises a stroamlet called the 
Meulweyor, which, flowing through Blonheim in a double 
channel, is soon lost in the Danube. 

Nearly two milos above Blonheim is Oberglauh, sented on 
the aceltvity, about musket-shot from the Nebel, and on the 
opposite sida is Unterglauh, standing on the very brink of 
the streym. The ground bordering the Nobel, partioularly 
between Oberglauh and Blenheim, is generally marshy, ond 
in many places impassable. Below the Unterglauh, the 
morass expands to a considerable breadth, and nearer 
Blenheim is a species gf islet formed by a channel cut into 
the boggy soil, for the purpose of receiving the superiluons 
water from_a sprinfy which rises near tho foot of the 
acolivity. On the main strenm, a little above Blenheim, ara 
two water-mills, which wers adapted to serve as redoubts 
for impeding the passage. Between Unterglaah and Blen- 
heim, near the point of the islet, is 0 stone bridge, over 
which runs the great road from Donawerth to Dillingen, 
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Higher up, in the ‘e of the mountains, about a mile 
to the cast of Oherglauh, is Lutzingen, bordered on the 
north and east, within musket-shot, by woods and ravines, 

On the loft of the Nebel tho plain ‘is uneven, and pavrtl 
covered with brushwood. In the vicinity of Schwenenbac 
and Berghausen, the ground becomes more undulating. 
Near Weilheim, it vises into a gentle elevation, and consists 
of arable Innd as far as the village of Kromheim, which 
borders on the Danube. 

In this great battle it is difficult to discover tue respec- 
tive numbers of the two armies, which in some degree arises 
fiom the uncertain mode of computation by battalions and 
squadrons. 

The order of battle, which is preserved in the king’s 
lilwary, states the confederate army at 66 battelions and 
166 squadvons ; but of these, some are admitted to have been 
absent, and others unaccounted for, e 

Tallavd computes the army of parame at 49 bat- 
tations of 500 men ench, and 88 squadrons of 160; and that 
of TGugeno at 18 battalions and 78 squadrons; in all, 67 
battalions and 166 squadrons, or $8,000 infantry ond 
26,660 cavalry—a total of 64,560 men, ‘This exaggeration 
is evidently intended to extenuate his dafent. 

Marlborough, in his letter to the States, computed the 
combined troops at 64 battalions and 166 squadyons, of 
which 1,600 horse were not present at the battle, manag 
82,000 infantry, and 18,420 cavalry, allowing 606 for each 
battalion, and 120 for each squadron ; to which number we 
may add about 1,500 men, in caine Cee of the superior 
strenpth of the German squadrons. ‘his statement justifios 
us in estimating the whole confedornte force at 69,000~ 
men, Of all arms, the enemy had about 66,000, 

On the memorable 18th of Angus, at two in the 
morning, the allied generals, having detaclied their baggage 
to Rictlingen, broke up their eats leaving the tents 
standing ; and at three, the troops, ‘umounting to 62,000 
men, passed the Kessel in cight columns, Tho right wing 
was commanded by Eugene, the left by Marlborough, and 
the aggregate forde amonnted to 52,000 men, with 52 
pieces of artillery, and a train of pontoons. 

The army of Eugene, filing by the right, was divided 
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into two columns of infontry, and two of cavalry, the 
artillery following the infantry, and the cavalry closing the 
march, ‘Che army of Marlborongh, filing by the left, broke 
also into two columns of infantry and two of cavaley, tha 
cavalry being on the Jeft, and the artillery following the 
infantry. 

On reaching the bank of the Reichon, they came into 
parallel order, and halted, ITere the outposts joined theiv 
respective corps. Tha two brigades of Wilkes und Rowe, 
which on the preceding evening had been stationed in front 
of Dapfheim, were formed into o ninth column, and rein- 
foveed with aleven battalions from the first line; and fifteon 
squadrons of rey This column was designed to cover 
the march of the English and Dutch artillery along tho 
great road, and to attack the village of Blenheim, the pos- 
session of which would facilitate the passage of the main 
amy over the Nobel, and open the right flank of tho 
enemy. 

The troops of Marlborough wore directed to form on the 
ground stretching from Weilheim to Kremheim, while those 
of Eugene, passing slong the skirts of the hills in tha rear of 
Wolperstetten, Berghausen, and Schwenonbach, were to 
prolong’ the lina to the extremity of the valley, as far as 
ohberg. From these general arrangements it appears 
that the allied commanders intended to make their first 
efforts against Blenheim and Lutzingen, which covered the 
flanks of the enemy. ‘ho subsequent changes arose from 
the locality of tha ground, and the order adopted by their 
antagonists. After these preliminary dispositions, the troops 
resumed their march in silence, Meanwhile, Marlborough 
and Hugene, escorted by forty squadrons, rode forward to 
observe the situation of the enemy, They wore accompanied 
by the Prussian general Natazmer, who had been made 
ee in the battle foyght here betwoen Stirum and 

illavs, in the preceding yoar, and was acquainted with the 
local peculiarities. Abottt six they descried the advanced 
posts of the enemy falling back on thoir approach, and at 
seven, reaching the higher ground near Wolperstotten, they 
erme in full view of tho hostile camp, From hence they 
could trace the course of the Nebel, and learned that it 
tThight be traversed at the houses and water-mills, near the 
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right of the enemy ; but that the islet and the banks towards 
Obergianh were deemed too swampy to be passable. They 
observed, also, that the ground on the hither side, as for as 
Untergliuh, was sufficiently high to protect the passage of 
the rivulet, but that,the plain beyond the farther bank, on 
which the troops must form for the attack, was commanded 
by the eminence acpian by the enemy. ‘Io those paou- 
Karities they adapted their plan. ? 

The morning being hitherto partially hazy, the Gallo- 
Bavarians did not even suspect the appronch of tha enemy, 
Deccived by the intelligence which they had obtained from 
the prisoners taken on the preceding evening, they detached 
their cavalry to forage, and being pemedss that the allies 
were falling back on Nordlingon, thoy considered the puard 
which attended Marlboroughand Engene, as a body of cnvalry 
pushed forward to cover this rotrograde movemont. But at 
seven, tho fog dispersing, the heagls of Eugene's columns 
were descried behind Berghausen, ond the alarm was in- 
stantly given, Signal-guns were fired to recall the foragers, 
and the advanced corps, committing Berghausen, Schwenen- 
bach, and Weilheim, to the finmes, fell back to tho main 
body. Confusion pervaded the lines, the artillery was 
hurried forward, and the troops were observed hastening: to 
form at the head of the camp. 

The Gallo-Bavarian army consisted of 66,000 mon, and 
was drawn up in'front of tho tents, according to the order of 
encampment, ' 

The united troops of the Elector and Mnrsin formed on 
the left with the cavalry on thoir right, the army of Vallard 
on the right with the cavalry on the left, so that the contre 
consisted of horse and the wings of foot. This order was 
adapted on the supposition that the Nebel was impnssnblo 
from Oberglawh to the mills, Tho Hnes extondod from the 
commencement of the acclivity hehind Blenhoim, along the 
qrest of the eminence to the roar of Oberglauh, and from 
thence, crossing’ a branch of tho Nebel, to the woods above 
Latzingen.. 

As every moment afforded fresh indications of the ap. 
proaching contest, Tallard proceeded to make ulterior avranga. 
ments, Hasteniny to Blenheim, he ordered a brigade ot 
dragoons under tha Count de IHantefeuille to dismount, and 
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form between the village and the Danubo, behind a‘ barricade 
of waggons, Ho then directed all the infantry of the firss 
line, and part of the second, to enter tho‘ village, and placed 
the three brigades of Navarre, Artois, and Gueder, with 
their vight joining the left of the dismounted dragoons, 
behind the palisades which enclosed the gardens. The 
openings between the houses and gardens were closed with 
boards, carts, and gates. Behind the hedges to the loft 
of the village, he posted the brigade of Zurlauben; in the 
centre, among’ the houses, that of Languedoc, to the right ; 
in the renv, the royal brigade; and behind the Meulweyer, 
that of Montroux, to act as a veserve, Two hundred men 
were nlso thrown into the enstle and churchyard, and small 
bridges formed across the Moulweyer to facilitate the com- 
munications, The mills on the Nebel, and adjacent houses 
which were likely to favour the approach of an enemy, were 
set on fire. A battalion of artillery was distributed on dif. 
ferent points, and Lieutenant-General De Olerambaule was 
enjoined to maintain the village to the Inst exHeraly: 

Bight squadvons of gens-d'armes drew up to the left of 
Blenheim, and from thence the line, including the right 
wing of the electoral army, amounting to about fifty squa- 
drons, was prolonged to near Oberglauh. Behind this 
village was the infantry of Mersin, consisting of the brigades 
of Ohenpaghs and Boubonnoia, and tho Jvish brigade, 4n all 
about thirty ‘battalions, Beyond were more battalions exe 
tending to the left, and covering the flank of the cavalry, 
who were drawn up in front of “Lutzingen, Strong pickets 
of infantry occupied Oberglauh, and eighteen French and 
Bavarinn battalions, who ind at first been posted in Lutzin- 
gen, wero drawn out to form an oblique flank among the 
woods, on the extreme loft of the cavalry. ‘The second line 
of tho united troops under the Elector and Marsin, was 
formed in the same order gs the first; but in that of Tal- 
Inv, wero stationed three brigades of infantry in the contra of 
the cavalry. Behind wos 9 reserve of horse, which could 
not find a place in the lines, ‘Lallard, absorying: the inereas- 
ing mass of the allies in the contre, sent an aicde-do-eamp to 
his colleague, requesting that his resorve might likewise be 
posted behind the centre, to resist the nttack whioh he fore- 
saw was meditated on that point; but this proposnl was 
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declined by Marsin, from an apprehension that his whole 
force ald be required to withstand the attack of Eugene. 

The artillery was distributed with judgment. “Four 
twenty-four pounders were planted on the high ground 
above Blenheim, to sweep the plain of Schweningen.” Four 
eight-pounders were alsv pointed against the columns of 

arlbprough, 2s soon as they appeared about the high road 
leading towards Unterglauh, Before the gons-d’armes was 
another battery of twenty-four pounders, and the other 
pieces were disposed along the front of the different brigades. 
Zurlauben, who commanded the right wing of Tallard’s 
cavalry, was directed to charge the allies whonever certain 
number should have crossed the Nebel. ‘Tallard rode along 
his lines to the left, and communicated his arrangements to 
the Elector and Marsin. ‘he three generals then visited 
the other points of their position, to mature the preparations 
against the attack of Eugene, whose columns continued to 
stratch along the elevated ground behind Berghausen. 

About seven the troops of Marlborough reached their 
respective points of formation, and began to deploy, Officers 
wore detached to sound the Nebel, and indicate tho spots 
which were most passable, and the different gonerals as- 
sembled round the commanders to receive their orders. 

Two defects in the position of the onomy did not escape 
the vigilant eyes of the confederate generals. Blenheim 
and Oberglauh wore too distant from each other to sweep the 
intervening’ space with a cross-fire, and the lines of cavalry 
on the elovated ground wore too remote from the rivulet 
to obstruct the passage. Of theso defects they propared 
to take advantage. While Eugene bore on the front and 
left flank of the troops under the Elector and Marsin, Mavl- 
borough was to push his cavalry across the Nobel, under the 

rotection of his foot, and to charge the hostile cavalry at 

he same time that the effort was made to envry Blenheim. 
With this view he ordered General Churchill to draw up the 
infantry in two lines—tho first of seventeen, and tho second of 
eleven batalions—in the direction of Weilhoim; and botweon 
them an interval was left for the two lines of cavalry, tho first 
of thirty-six, and the second of thirty-five squadrons, Novel 
as this disposition may appenr, it was skilfully adapted to 
the ground; for the first line of infantry, by traversing the 
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Nebel, would cover the passage of the cavalry; while the 
second, acting as a reserve, would support the manoatvre 
from the hither bank, ‘The pontoons being brought forward, 
the construction of five bridges was begun, one eet Unte- 
glauh, and four between that village and the mills, while 
the stone bridge, which had been damaged by the enemy, 
was repaired, 

As a short interval of time was yet left, each squadron of 
the second lino was ordered to collect twenty fascines to 
facilitate tho passage of the fords, : 

During these preparations, the ninth column, destined for 
the attaelc of Blenhcim, had filed through Schweningen, and 
inclining to the left above Kromheim, drow up in four lines 
of infantry and two of cavelry, ‘Tha first lino consisted of 
Rowe's brigade, the second of Hessians, the third of Fer- 
guson’s, and the fourth of ITanoverians. The first line of 
cavalry was formed by tha dragoons of Rass, and the second 
by part of Wood’s brigade. ‘At cight*a heavy eamonpde 
was opened from every part of the enemy’s right wing, 
Marlborough therefore ordered Colonel Blood, who had just 
arrived with tha artillery, to plant counter-battories on the 
most advantageous spots, particularly on the high ground 
below Tnterpienh, ie himself visited ench battory as it 
opened, to mark the effect. a 

Meanwhile the Imperialists had continned filing to ‘the 
right, and tha presance of Eugene became necessary to direct 
his attack. On taking leave of his colleague, he promised 
to give notice as soon as his lines were formed, that the 
battle might begin on both wings at the same instant. 

While Murlborough waited for this communication, ho 
ordored the chaplains to porform the usual service ab tho 
head of each regiment, and implore the favour of! Teaven; 
and he was obsorved to join with peculiar fervour in this 
solemn appeal to the Giver of Victory, Aftor this act of 
devotion, he showed his sual humanity in pointing out to - 
the swgeons the proper posts for the care o the wounded, 
He then rodo slong the lines, and was gratified to find both 
officers and men fel of the most elevated lopes, and im- 
patient for tho signal. As he passed along the fiant, a ball 
from ona of the opposite batteries glanced under his horse, 
and covered him wth earth. A momentary feeling of alarm 
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for the safety of their beloved chief thrilled in the bosoms of 
all who witnessed the dangor; but ho coolly continued his 
suryéy, and finding his dispositions perfoct, sat down to take 
vefreshment, while he waited for the reports of Eugene. 

At this period the cannonade grew warm and general. 
On the loft the fire of the enemy was answored with spirit 
and offeot; but on the right great difficulty occured in 
bringing up tho artillery; for the pround boing oxtremely 
broken, covered with brushwood, and intorsected by ravines 
and rivnlets, the troops of Eugene were obliged to make a 
considerable circuit befora they could gain thoir intended 
position, and during their formation wera exposed to a long 
and destructive fito. Unaware of these obstaclos, and im- 
patient of delay, Marlborough sent repeated messengers to 
Jean the situation of his collengue. Te was apprized that 
Eugene had formed his lines with the infantry on the right 
and the cavalry on the left; bué as the enemy presented a 
more extensive front, he had found ittnecossary to fill up the 
interval with the reserve. ‘This chango of disposition was 
not only dificult in itself, but, to the regret of Marlborough, 
retarded the attack at the moment when the arrangements 
on the left were completed, and the troops were anxiously 
expeoting the signal to engage. 

About mid-day an aido-de-camp arrived with the joyful 
intalligenco that {Sugeno was ready, Marlhorongh instantly 
mounted his horse, and ordered Lord Cutts to begin tle - 
attack on Blenheim, while he led the main body towards the 
Nebel, where the bridges were nemly completed. 

At ona tho attack on Blonheim commenced. The troops 
selocted for this service inclined to the right, and descending 
to the bank of tho Nebel, took possession of two mills under 
a heavy fire of grape. Iaving effected their purpose, thoy 
drew up on a farther bank, whera they were covered by the 
rising slip of ground. They then deliberately advanced to» 
wards the enclosures, and at thetdistamce of thirty paces 
received tho first discharge of the enemy. Many brave 
officers and soldiers fell; but the gallant General Rowe, who 
commanded‘the lending brigade, struck his sword into the 
palisades before he gaye the word to fire. In a few minutes, 
one-third of the troops composing: the first line were either 
killed or wounded, and all efforts to force their way against 
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were ineffectual, General Rowe himeelt was “mottally 
wounded by a musket-ball. vis own lioutenant-colonel und 
major were killed in attempting to remove the body, and the 
Ine, discouraged aud broken, tell back on the Tessians, who 
were advancing. At this moment three squadrons of gens 
Warmes charged the right Hank of the disordered troops, 
and seized their colours, bnt were repelled by the Hessians, 
who, after*recovering the colows, drove the assailants baele 
to their line. Lord Cutts observing new squadrons preparing 
to advance, sent an aide-do-camp for a reinforcoment of 
cavalry to cover his exposed flank; * and General Lumley, 
who commanded nearest the spot, detached five squadrons 
under Colonels Palm and Sybourg, across the Nebel. 

Having cleared the swamp with difficulty, thoy lad 
senroaly formett, before five squadrons of gens-d’nrmes saluted 
them with a fire of musketoons, ‘The allied horse, instantly 
changing sword in hand; drove them back through the in- 
tervals of the brigade of Silly, which was in the second line. 
‘They, however, suffered severely ; for, being galled in flank 
by the musketry from Blenkeim, and anita by the brigades 
in front, they were repulsed in disorder, and must have ro~ 
oragsed the Nebel, had not the brave Iessians o second time 
repelled the French horse. 

‘The enomy having’ placed four additional pieces of artillery 
upon the heights near Blenheim, swept the fords of the Nebel 
with grape-shot. But notwithstanding this destructive fire, 
tho brigades of Ferguson and Hulsen crossed near the lower 
water-mills, and advanced in front of the village. The 
enemy, therefore, withdrew the guns within their defoncos, 
and mot the attack with such vigour that, alter threo suc- 
cessive remulsos, the assailants halted under cover of the 
rising gvound. 

Prom the border of the Nebel Marlborough anxiously 
surveyed this unequal confliet, Tinding that Blenheim was 

* Lord Ouits, a lientonant-genoral, was ono of the yery best of tho 
English oMcors of this period. Ife had had good experience in war, 
He began his appronticeship in Hungary, under the Duke of Lorraina, 
Ho served in the wars of William IID, and contributed, if not to the 
victories, to tho glorious retreats of hal sovereign, William gave him 
the second regiment of foot gitnids, and the rank of general, Cutty 
was vigilant, intrepid, and sagacious, 
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occupied by a powerful body, instead of a detachmont of in 
fantry, and observing that the enomy were drawing down 
towards tho Nebel, to prevent his cavalry from forming on 
the farther bank, ho ordered the real of Lord Cutts to 
keep up n feigned attack, by firing in platoons over tho crost 
of the rising ground, while he himself’ hastened the disposi- 
tions for the oxecution of his grand dosign. 

During this interval the a of tho Nebel was already 
begun by General Churchill, who had pushed'n part of tho 
infantry aver the bridges in tho vicinity of Unterglauh, 
which was still in flaines. As’soon as thoy began to form 
on the farther bank, the first line of cavalry broke into 
columns, and descented to the fords. Some threw fascines 
intg the stream, or formed bridges with the planks of the 
pontoons, while others plunged mto the water, and waded 
through the swamp towards tho point of the islet, ‘Cho 
enemy observed them struggling for a passuge, and remoying: 
apart of the guns from Ablen hoim, onfladed thoiv crowded 
columns, 

Scarcely had the confederate horse disen, age thomselves, 
and ‘begun to advance their vight beyond the fiont of the 
infantry, before they woro attacked by Zuwilauben with the 
fivst line of cavalry, supported by the fire of artillery and 
musketry from Blenheim. Exhausted by their preceding 
sfforts, and unable to present a connected line, they were 
borne down by the weight of tho charge, and sovoral 
squadrons on the left wera driven to the very brink of the 
rivulet, Fortunately a part of the infantry was now sul- 
ficiently formed to check the pursuit of the cnomy by a 
heavy fira, as soon az the broken troops had cleared their 
front, while the second lino of cavalry advancing, several 
aquadrons whéeled on the right of the French, and drove 
them behind tha sources of tho Meulweyer, ‘Theso wore 
Incorporated with the first lino; five adattional squadrons 
were instantly led up to proto the left; and the whole 
body in compact order halted on tho hither bank of the 
Moulweyer, with the left flank stretching towards the autor 
hedges Hi Blenheim. They did not, howevor, long’ maintain 
their ndvantage; for two battalions of the royal brigade 
filing along the inclosures to the left of the village, opened 
a gulling fixe on their flank, ‘Che nenrest squadions gave 
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way, and the hostile cavalry, except the gens-d’armes,resumed 
their original position. 

Meanwhile the passage of the Nebel was nearly completed 
in the centre, The broken squadrons again rallied, notwith- 
standing, the concentrated fire of the enemy on the fords; 
and by the exertions of General Iaumley, tho whole left was 
dyawn up beyond the Nebel. 

Hompesch, with the Dutch cavalry, was likewise in line, 
and the Duke of Witemberg began to extend the Danes 
and IInnoveriang in the direction of Oberglauh. Tho re- 
maining battalions of infantry were also rapidly moving’ into 
the assigned position. 

In proportion as the lines extended, therconflict, which had 
commenced in the vicmity of Blenheim, sprend towards 
Oberglauh. The Danish and Hanoverian cavalry being 
charged by tha right wing of Marsin, many squadrons 
were driven across the Nebel; and, though ey resumed 
the attack, yet being outflanked and onfiladed by the fire 
of the aes in and near Oberglauh, thoy were again 
repulsed. While the battle fluctuated on this point, tho 
Prince of Holstein Beck, who had cannonnded the enem 
from the elevation near Weilheim, descended to the Nebel, 
and a to pass with eleven battalions above Oberglauh. 
Senrcely, however, did the head of this column appear 
beyond the rivulet, before it was charged by nine battalions, 
including the Irish brigade, which particularly distinguishe 
itself. “ Application was made for support to the contiguous 
squadrons of imperial horse, which were drawn up within 
musket shot; but the demand being refused, the two foremost 
battalions were nearly out to pieces, and tha Duke of Hol- 
stein Beck himself mortally wounded and made prisoner, 

Marlborough observed the disaster, and was conscious that 
not 4 moment was to bo lost in gaining a point upon which 
tho success of his plan depended. Iie galloped to the spot, 
lei the brigade of Bernstorf noross thé rivulet below Ober- 
glauh, and posted them himself, Ho then ordered the attillory 
& be ‘hrought"down from Weilheim for their support, and 
dirééted''sotne squadrons of Danes and Hanoverians to cover 
theiis left, Ag the oavalry of Maysin avinced a disposition to 
charge, dhe led forward several squadrons of the Itaperialists, 
aridinillly compelled the enemy to retire into Oberglauh, or to 
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fall back beyond. By this prompt and masterly movement. 
he established n connection with the army of Eugeno; for 
while this small body of infantry divided the attention of the 
enemy, and protected the left of the Imperialists, who were 
forming above Oborglauh, they covered the right of our great 
line of cavalry, ag masked the offensive movement which 
Marlborough meditated against Tallard, 

Té was now threo in the afternoon, and Marlborough 
returned to tho’ centre, after despatching’ Lord ‘Tunbridga to 
announce his success, and learn the situation of his colleague, 

Tlaving described the progress of the battle on tho left, we 
turn our attention to the army of Eugene. 

About one thetfirst onset commenced, The Prince ot 
Anhalt, who commanded the infantry, prolonged his Jine 
towards the gotge of the mountains, to take the enemy in 
flank, and traversed the mnin stream of the Nebel. Being, 
hawever, obliged to halt for the arrival of the artillery, lis- 
troops were exposed to the destrnctive fire of a battery in 
front of Lutzingen. At length a counter battery being 
placed near the verge of the wood, the troops again mover. 
forward in columns, filing noross the stream, and forming as 
they advanced. The Danes attacked the enemy posted near 
the skirt of the wood, and the Prussians, driving back the 
hostile infantry, after 2 sanguinary contlict, carried the bat- 
tery, which had sprtud destruction through their ranks, At 
this moment the imperial horse, breaking into columns, forded. 
the stream, and drove the first line of the Bavarian cavalry 
through the intervals of the second. Being, however, broken 
in their turn by the second, they were pursued across the 
Nebel, to thoix original position on the border of the wood. 
Some of the hostile squadrons then whecled to the left, fell 
on tho flank of tho Prussian infantry, recovered the battery, 
and foread them to retrent. 

Aft the diatanco of two liundved pacoa, the broken infantry 
made a stand, but being assniled by inorensing numbers, were 
driven back with a heavy loss. ‘I'he Danes, discouragad by 
the fate of their companions, relinquished the ground, which 
they had gamed, and 0 total rout might have onsned had not 
tho Prince of Anhalt rushed into the thickest of tha combat, 
animated. the drooping spirits of the’ men, and drawn them. 
back to the point where they were covered by the wood. 
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Meanwhile, Eugene, lyng the cavalry, lad them again to 
tho charge. ‘Thay were at first successful, but being maa 
ported by the infantry, and enfiladed both from Oberglauh, 
and the battery in front of Lutzingon, were 4 second time 
broken, and fell back in disorder across the Nebel. or- 
tunately, the Dutch brigade of IIeidenbrecht, which formed 
part of Marlborough’s right, had now taken up a position 
fibove Oberglauh, As thess troops masked the movoments 
of the Imperialists, Eugene, atter restoring order among hig 
cavalry, again led them across the Nebel, and advanced to- 
wards the enemy. 

Both parties being equally exhausted, they paused before 
they came in contact, at such a small distance as enabled 
avery individual to mark the couytenanca of his opponent. 
In this awful suspense, the Elector was seen omulating™ the 
conduct of Eugene, riding from rank to rank, encouraging 
the brave, and rousing the timid by his voico and example: 
At, the same time, the Prince of Anhalt, after changing the 
front of the infantry, advanced obliquely, strotehing the right 
of his line towards the wood to take the enemy in flank. As 
soon ag he had reached the proper point, the signal for a now 
charga was given. But the imperial cavalry were dis- 
coureged bythe donble repulse; their onset was fosble, 
momentary, and indecisive; their line was again broken, and 
they fled in utter confusion a third time boyond the Nobel. 
Tn a transport of despair, Eugene left the Princo of Ianovor 
and the Duke of Wirtemberg’ to rally the horse, and flew to 
the infantry, who still maintained tho attack with inovediblo 
resolution. Stung by the prospect of defeat, he rashly 
exposed his person, and was in danger of being shot hy a 
Bavarian dragon, but was saved by one of Ins own men, 
who snbred the trooper at the very moment he was talking 
the fatal nim, The daving oxample of the chief exciting the 
emulation of his troops, they at Tonge turmad the Toft flank 
of the enemy, and, alter b sanguinary struggle, drove them 
back through the wood, and across the ravine, beyond Luty 
zingen. Still, however, their situation was perilous in the 
extreme. Unsupported by the horse, their very sucoass had 
placed them in a position from which it was diffionls to 
retreat, und dangerovs to advance, hod the enemy been 
enabled to resume the attack. 
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In the midst of this protracted contest, the battle draw to 
a crisis on the left. The troops of Marlborough had finally 
effected the passage of the Nebol, and at 6 p.m, his dispositions 
were completo, ‘The cavalry were formed in two strong’ linos, 
fronting the enemy, and the infantry ranged in their rear 
towards the left, with intervals between the battalions to 
favour tho retreat of such squadrons as should experiance a 
repulse, In the course of the successive efforts made by one 
party to maintain their grouhd, and by the other to advance, 
Yallard had interlaced the cavalry with nine battalions of 
infantry, originally posted in the second line. ‘This skilful 
disposition being instantly perceived by the officers com- 
manding on the correspondent points of tha allied front, to 
counteract it three battalions of Hanoverians were brought 
forward, and placed in a similar manner, supported by several 
pieces of artillery. Amidst a tremendous fire of cannon and 
musketry, the allies, moving up the ascent, made a charge, 
but were unable to break the firm order of the enemy, and 
fall back sixty paces, though they still maintained themselves 
on the brow of the acclivity, Alter another awful pause, the 
conflict was renewed with artillery and small arms}; the fire 
of the enemy was gradually overpowered, and their infantry, 
atter displaying the most heroic valour, began to shrink from 
the tempest of balls which rapidly thinned their ranks, 
Marlborough seized this moment to make a new charge 
and the troops pressed forward with so much bravery and 
success, that the T'vench horse were again broken, and 
the nine battalions, being abandoned, were cut to pieces 
or made prisoners, The consequence of this shock was 
fatal, for the right wing of Marsin’s cavalry fell back to 
i a flank attack, and left an interval in the centre of the 
ine. 

Tullard, perceiving his situation hopeless, made a desparate 
effort, not for victory, but for safety, Ie drew up tho 
remainder of his cavalry and fhe nearest squadrons of 
Maovsin, behind the tents, in a single line, with their right 
extended towards Blenheim, to extricate the infantry posted 
in the village, and despatched an officer with orders for its 
immottiate svacuation. At the same time he sent messengers 
wo the lett, pressing his colleague either to support him with 
a reinforcement, or make an offensive movement to divide 
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the attention of his antagonists But tha mischief was 
ivveparable. The Elector and Marsin were too closely 
pressed to comply with his vequest; and Marlborough, 
observing the weakness of his line, and the exposed situation 
of his right flank, snw that the decisive moment of victory 
was arrived, Tho trumpet sounded the charge, and the 
allied horse rushed forward with tremendous force, The 
hostile cavalry did not await the shock; but, nftor 1 sonttered 
volley, fled in the utmost dismay—the left towards Hochstaut, 
and the right, reduced to thirty squadrons, in the direction of 
Sonderheim. Marlborough instantly detached Hompesch, 
with thirty squadrons, in pursuit of the first, and himself, 
with the vest of the cavalry, following the remainder, drove 
many down the declivity near Blenheim into the Danube 
and the Schwanbach, Numbers were killed er taken in the 
yout, and many perished in the attempt to swim across the 
Danube, 

A crowd of fugitives slipped under cover of the bank, and 
orossed the Schwanbach, hoping to reach Hochstadt; being 
entangled in the morass bordering the Brannen, and out o 
from the high road by the dragoons of Bothmar, they took 
refuge in a coppice. In the terror of the moment, somo 
forced their way through the dragoons, and others, plunging 
into the Danube, perished in tho sight of their terrified com- 
panions. Among: those who escaped was the Marquis de 
Hantefort, Joining the brigade of Grignan, which still 
yemained in a body on the bank of the Brunnen, he 
advanced against the dragoons of Bothmar, and extricated 
the remnant of the gens-d'armes who were yet mounted. 
But fresh squtdrons of the allies advancing, tle French felt 
back to the height beyond Hoohstadt, and withdrew the 
wounded, who had been cnrried thither in the hent of the 
engagement, 

till, however, MarshalsTallard and several of his principal 
officers, with a body of cavalry who had followed them in 
the yout, yemained nenr Sonderhoim. Cut off on ono side 
by the allied horse, and on the other unwilling to oncounter 
almost certain death by plunging into the Danube, they had 
no ‘alternative but to submit to the fate of war. Tallard 
delivered his sword to the nide-de-cnmp of the Princo of 
Hense, and with him surrenderad many officers of diatinotion. 
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‘Thay were immediately conducted to tho victoiious com- 
mendey, and received with all tho attention which was duo 
to their charecter and misfortune. 

During these events Tfompesch had continued to press 
on tho broken squadrons of the retreating enemy. ‘They 
attempted to rally after orossing the Brunnen near Diessen- 
hofen; but on the approach of thoir pursuers, wore seized 
with a panic, and fled towards Morselingen, Aé tha same 
time two battalions of infantry, who had formed with them, 
purchased their safety by yielding up thoir arms, 

Fiom the verge of the wood above Lutzingen, where 
Eugene had halted after his last attack, he witnessed tho 
advance of his colleague, and the final charge, which ended 
in the wreck of Tallard’s army. Observing the right of 
Marsin filing towards the rear, ond the Bavarian infantry 
pouring into Lutzingen, ha rightly judged that his opponents 
were preparing’ to ratreat, ILo instantly renewed the contlict 
with the infimtry, though supported only by two squadrons, 
and foreed his way through the woods and yavines towards 
Lutzingon, Aftor an arduous struggle, his troops emerged. 
into tho pists, and he halted for the approroh of the cavalry, 
who had pressed on the Bavarian horso in their retreat, 
Tho flames which burst forth at Oberglauh and Lutzingen, 

roved that the enemy had abandoned those places, and were 
hastening: to withdraw from their perilous situation. 

The attention of Marlborough was now turned to the 
movements of the Blector and Marsin. Perceiving the 
advance of Bugena, and the conflagration at Oberglauh and 
Lutzingen, he veonlled the cavalry of Tompesch, and joining 
them with additional squadrons, prepared to charge the 
enemy, who wore rapidly filing in good order along’ the 
skirt of the wood towards Morselingen, Such an attack 
would probably have terminated in the utter rvin of their 
whole army ; but it was prevented py one of those accidents 
whioh often occur in the confusion of battles, The troops of 
Eugene appoared behind those of the enemy, in a situation 
to bear on the flank of the victorious cavalry; and as the fall 
of night, and the clouds of smoke which hung over the field, 
rendered the view indistinct, they were mistaken for p part 
of the electoral army, Marlborough, therofore, counter. 
mandetl the order for harassing the Gallo-Bavarians in their 
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retreat; and although closely pursued by the cavalry of 
Eugene, they drew up under cover of the wood between 
Lutzingen and Morselingen. Taving collected the remnant 
of tho dofeated wing, they fell back on the appronch of 
night in the direction of Dillingen. 

Lhe fate of the troops posted in Blenheim still remnined 
undecided, hey had witnessed the effect of the battle 
without und any attempt to escape, because the officer 
despatched with the order had been prevented from reaching 
the village by the last fatal charge. Finding themselves 
insulated by the defeat of the cavalry, they used the utmost 
exertion to maintain their post to the Inst extremity. Tho 
commander, Monsieur de Clerambnult, being lost in the 
Danube, they were left without a chief and without orders, 
ut awaited thelr destiny with o firmness which merited a 
better fate. 

As soon as the plain was clenred, General Churchill left 
his infantry towards the rear of the village, and extended his 
right fank to (le Danube ; while Ganavat Meredith, with-the 
Queen's regiment, took possession of a small barrier which 
had been formed to preservé 2 communiertion along the 
bank with Hochstadt. These movements ronsed the enemy 
from a sullen desperation. They frst attempted to escape 
by the rear of the village, and being repulsed, rushed towa ds 
the road leading to Sonderheim. Here they were again 
checked by the Soots Greys, who had been led forward to 
the crest of the acclivity by General Lumley. ‘They finally 
attempted to emerge by the opening towards Oberglauh, 
when eight squadrons of horse under General Ross com- 
polled them again to take refuge behind the houses and 
inclosures. 

Though encompassed by inevitable perils, they obstinately 
maintained their post, and it became necessary to recur to A 
general attack on every acocssible point of the village, Lord 
Gutts was ordeved to océupy their attention on tho side of 
the Nebel, while Lord Orkney, with eight battalions, attacked 
the churchyard, and General Ingolsby, with four mora, 
supported by the dragoons of Ross, endeavoured to penetrate 
on the side of the opening towards Obergiauh. Several 
batteries, planted within musket shot, co-operated in these 
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attacks, and one of the howitzers set fire to several houses 
and barns. 

A vigorous conflict appeared likely to ensue. But on one 
side the prospeot of o sanguinary, though successful attack, 
and on the other of a fruitless, though destructive defence, 
induced the contending parties to spare the offusion of blood. 
A parley took place, and the French proposed a capitulation ; 
but General Churchill, riding forward, insisted on an uncon- 
fitional surrender, No resource remained: to resist was 
hopeloss, to esenpe impossible. With despair and indignation 
the troops submitted to their fate; and the regiment of 
Navarre, in particular, burned their colours, and buried thoir 
arms, that such trophies might not remain to grace the 
triumph of an enemy. Twenty-four battalions and twelve 
squadrons, with all their officers, surrendered themselves 
prisoners of war; and thus closed the mighty struggle of 
this eventful day. 

The field being cleared of the enemy, and night appronch- 
ingy the Duke ordered the srmy to be drawn up, with the 
léft extonding to Sonderheim, the right towards Morsclingen, 
and tho soldiers to lio all night under arms, on the field of 
battle, ‘They quickly possessed themselves of the onomy’s 
tents, with ‘prent quantities of vegetables, Nearer tho 
Danubo lay about a hundred oxen, which were to have beon 
distributed to the hostile troops, These wero, no unwelcome 
booty to the victorious soldiers, after theil” long and hard 
services, 

After this, his Grace gave orders for dressing the wounded, 
and putting them under covor, ‘I'hen le made a repartition 
of the prisoners, who amounted to eleven-or twelve houannd 
mon, Tho onomy had at least ns many more killed or 
wounded. ‘These prisoners, with their generals, boing di- 
vided and disnymed, were ordered to tho adjacent villnges, 
in the rear of our army, guarded ,by sovoral squadrons of 
horso and dragoons. : 

Such a battle was not to be gained without heavy loss on 
the side of the victors. Tho French snd Bavarians had been 
strongly posted, and had fought well. In tho armies of 
Marlborough and Eugene about four thousand five hundred 
were idlled, and about seven thousand five hundred wounded. 
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With the exception of the Prince of Holstein Beek, and 
the brave Brigadier Rowe, few officers of high rank were 
killed; but Lord North and Lord Mordaunt wore among: the 
wounded, 

During the whole of this tremendous conflict, the Duke 
of Marlborough exerted himself with his characteristic cool- 
ness, Vigilance, and energ'y, superintending the manavres 
in every part, and appearing in every point where the pre 
gence of the general was necessary, to rovivo the con- 
rage, to restore the order, or to direct the attacks of his 
troops.* 

Following so closely on the disnster of Schallonborg, the 

veat battle of Blenheim quite destroyed the confident 
French prestige; and the name of Marlborough bocnmo in 
Branco a watchword of fear, 

According to their own confessions, as contained in letters 
that were intercepted by Marlborongh’s troopers, the French 
and Bavarians lost in the battle, and the consequent Aight, 
nearly forty thousand men, Thonsands were drowned in, 
the Danube ; thousands were lost in the precipitate retrent to 
the Black Forest, either by dosortion, or by the pursuit of 
Iussurg and vindictive peasants, who made a great slaughter 
of the hay eye So decisive an action had not been fonght 
for ages: the Gallo-Bavarian army may be said to have beon 
annihilated. 


« Archdeacon Coxe, Memoins of Malborough, ‘Dy, Ifave's Jouranl 
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RAMILIEZS, 
A,D. 1706. Whitsunday, May 28, 


Turrovar the short-comings of our allies, the war was 
again transferred to the Low Countries, xnd was even there 
lnnguidly conducted for some time, But even in the yerr 
1705, Marlborough, with 1a16 skill and promptitude, broke 
the celebrated I'vench lines, which were held by Marshal 
Villeroi and the Elector of Bavaria, and which had been 
envefully fortified, The whole of that year’s campaign 
proved how well our great general knew the art of war, 
and really did him as much honour as the more brilliant 
campaign of 1704. 

In 1706, the opposing armies took the field rather more 
early than usual. ‘Lhe exertions of Marlboropgh to got all 
the confederate troops in réndiness were painfully long. But 
once ready he felt sure of success. 

“With comdge on he goes; doth execute 
‘With counsel; and retums with victory.” * 

On the 22nd of May, having drawn towards the Lower 
Cheet, the Duke of Marlborough encamped with his right 
at Borchloen, and his left at Conwarai: He received in- 
telligence that the Danish troops he expected to join him, 
were urived at a point not three miles off. This accession 
would bring up lis army to soventy-three battalions, and 
one Tadeo and twenty-three squadrons, making a total of 
about sixty thousand men; which so nearly approached the 
force of the enemy, as to leave very little causa for appre- 
hending the result of a battle. In the mean time, the 
French had crossed the Great Gheet, and were moving on 
Judoigne, where they could draw no great advantage of 
position either from nature or from art. Marlborough re+ 

* Daniel. 
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solved to attack them there, and pave orders to march by 
the left, in eight columns, intending to pass round the 
sources of the Little Gheet. 

On the morning of the 28rd, the army was again in 
motion, but a heavy rain, which had fallen during tho night, 
much retarded the advance of the infantry. Thus the onemy 
had time to anticipate the Duke's design, md to ae ap the 
very ground he had hoped to occupy. Through a thick fog 
Marlborough saw their squadrons traversing the plain ot 
St. André, and stretching by Ramilies towards the Mo- 
hoiene, For some time it could not bo ascertained whothor 
the squadions in sight were pushed forward to cover the 
advance of the main body of the French, or merely to 
protect a side movement towards their now fortified lines. 

ut when the fog dispersed, this doubt was removod: the 
two armies were in sight of each other, and the enemy were 
making dispositions to receive the attack in the strong camp 
of Mont St. André, This is the ground that was rendered 
memorable by the battle which decided the fate of the 
Netherlands. The country, in some respects, was not un- 
like that which so perplexed good Uncle Toby, being much 
cub up with little rivers, canals, ditches, and sluicos. 

The most elevated part in the plains of Brabant, is the 
tract of land between the sources of the two Gheots, the 
Mehaigne, and the Dyle, These streams, finding at first 
ut little descent, render the ground marshy towards their 
rise, partially arareDy along their whole course, and in some 
places even impassable, The banks of tho Grent Gheot ave 
steep; those of the Mehaigne and Little Gheet less abrupt. 
The ground rising suddenly above them, forms n plain the 
surface of which is dotied with coppices. ‘Lhat portion which 
was the scene of contlict, is divided into two parts by the 
Little Gheet: the eastern is called the plain of Jandrinoauil; 
the western, the position of Mont St, André, from a villago on 
the Gheet, which forms nearly qn oquilaternl trinnglo with 
Autregiise, or Anderkirk, and the old tomb of Ottomond. 
From this tomb, or barrow, which orowns the highest point of 
the plain, and overlooks the marshes bordering the Mehnigne, 
the position extends as fa’ as Ramilies, near the head of 
the Little Gheet ; and then, following the marshy course of 
the rivulet, is continued to the rising ground on which Uifuz 
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is situated. From Offuz, bending forward on the left bank 
of the stream, it proceeds along the verge of the eminence 
to Autreglise, where it terminates in the fork, made by the 
confluence of the Jauche and the Little Gheet. 

When the heads of the allied columns had cleared the 
village of Mierdorp, they diverged into the open plain of 
J andrincsuil, preparatory to formation. ‘The first and second 
marched along the Chaussée de Brunehault; the third and 
fourth towards the heights of Ottomond; the fifth and sixth 
upon the steeple of Offs and the seventh and eighth kept 
those of Foulz and Autreglise in a direct line. ‘They then 
formed in order of battle, betiveen Boneffe and Foulz, in two 
lines, the infantry in the centre, and the cavalry on the 
wings, except twenty squadrons of Danes, who were posted 
behind the left centre as they arrived. This formation began 
at ten in the morning, and was completed at one. » 

The enemy's hght troops having gradually fallen back 
before the advancing columns, the allied commanders pros 
ceedeil to reconnoitre more closely the hostile position, nnd 
found them posted in two lines. The left, consisting of in- 
fontry, stretched nearly from Autreglise to Offuz, Between 
the two lnanches which form the Tattle Gheet; the centre, 
in similar order, extended from the inclosures of Offuz to 
the high ground behind Ramilies ; and the right, comprising 
almost the whole cavalry, in mumnber one hundred squadrons, 
in tio lines, with intervals between, occupied the open space 
in front of the tomb of Ottomond, between Ramilies and the 
Mehaigne, The first line was composed of gardes du corps, 

yens-d’armes, mousquetaires, and horse grenadiers, with the 

avalinn cuivassiers on the left extremity; the second en. 
tively of French horse, Into Ramilies, which is surrounded 
by a drain and inclosures, were thrown twenty battalions ; 
and Offuz and Autraglise ware likewise aceupied. ‘To pratect 
their right, the enemy posted a brigade of infantry at the 
bridge of Tavieres, situated about a quarter of a mile in front, 
amidst marshes and enclosures; and scattered parties of light 
infantry lined the hedges about Franquinay; the marsh of 
Motneee being everywhere ‘inpaanebls, excepting at the 
rida, 
‘Although this order of battle was formidable, the defacts 
of the position were too obvious to escape the penetrating 
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eye of the British commander. From its concave shape, it. 
afforded grant advantages to an assailant who, performing 
his manoauvres on the chord, while the enemy must traverse 
the are, could bring a superior force into action on a given 
spot and in a given time. He saw, also, that tho left wing 
would be cramped in its movements by the nature of its 
situation, and pfevented from attacking by the mornss which 
protected it from agpression. He perceived, likewise, that 
the tomb of Ottomond was the key of the field, and that 
Tavieres was too far in advance either to give or recoive pro~ 
tection. He judged therefore that, to fncilitate an attack 
upon the hostile right, if would be requisite to induce the 
enemy to derange their dispositions by making a feint against 
their Toft: amanuvre which would compel them to strengtien 
the point menaced, and weaken that which was the real 
object of attack. Finally, by carrying Tavieves, ha would 
uneover the flank of the horse, and, by gaining the com- 
manding point, which is crowned by the tomb of Ottomond, 
enfilade the whole position. 

With these objects in view, he formed his plan. Io ordered 
the British, Dutch, and German infantry, pone the 
right, to march down from the heights of Fouls in two lines, 
sustained by the cavalry, and form a demonstration of attack 
against the villnges of Autreglise and Offuz, The stratagem 
produced the desired effect; for no sooner did Villeroi dis- 
cover his left to be menaced, than he drew a very consider- 
able corps of infantry from his centre, which marched with 
the greatest celerity to reinforce the detached troops aboue 
Autieglise, While these were replacing by part of his in- 
fantry of the right, and the hasty movement had somewhat dis- 
ordered the hostile lines, Marlborough directed his own right 
to face about, and reascend the high elovation, from whence 
the first line alone would be visible to the onemy. As soon 
as the second, now foremost in retiring to the first position, 
had passed the crest te round, and was no longor in 
view, he directed most of the battalions to march rapidly to 
the left, and to form in rear of the left centre, The twenty 
squadrons of Danes were placed in a third line, behind the 
cuvalry of the left wing. Four battalions, including the 
Dutch guards with two pieces of cannon, wera detachéd from 
the left of the infantry, and formed near Boneffo, with orders 
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to march parallel to the cavalry, and dislodge the enemy 
from Franquinay and Tavieres; and twelve battalions, under 
General Schultz, were also selected from the infantry on the 
left to form an attack on Ramilies. 

Ahout half-past one, the artillery of the confederate army 
opened fire, and was immediately answered by that of the 
enemy. Colonel Wertmuller, who commanded the detach- 
ment against Tavieies, dislodged the hostile parties of infantry 
lining the hedges near Franquinay; and, as he advanced 
along the valley of the Mehaigne, the horse of the left wing, 
headed by Overkirk, moved gradually and perpendicularly 
upon the right of the enemy. On approxching Tavieres, the 
Dutch guards encountered considerable resistance, the enemy 
being covered by the enclosures, and encouraged by the pro- 
spect of a reinforcement. 

The vigour of the assault on Tavieres having now con- 
vinced Villeroi that the real design of the allies was to gain 
his righé flank, he ordered fourteen. squadrons of dragoons 
to dismount, and leaving their horses on the rise, behind a 
sticamlet ppm the tomb of Ottomond, to hasten to the 
support of the troops in the village. To these were joined 
two battalions of Swiss infantry. But before they could 
arrive, the confederates carried ‘Tavieres by storm, and the 
Danish horse wheeling’ round, intercepted, and either cut 
them in pieces, or drove them into the Mehaigne, 

In the midst of this masterly movement, which frustrated 
the enemy’s reliance on the protection of a flank fire from 
Tavieres, Overkirk sarge cine eyely Ilis ie pressed. 
into compact order by their advance, overbore the first line of 
the enemy, which was weakened by intervals between the 
squadrons, But being assailed in his tum by the second 
ling, the foremost ranks were driven back on those behind, 
and the whole body thrown into confusion. The Bavarian 
cuirassiers profited by the disorder to bear on their right 
under the protection ‘of the battéry at Ramilies; but the 
Duke of Marlborough in person coming up with seventeen 
aquadrons from the right, and the Danes who returned from 
the defeat of the reinforcoment prolonging the left, the 
efforts of the enemy wera checked by the danger which 
menaced both their flanks, 

Tn the height of this conflict, the twelve battalions undes 
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General Schultz, supported by the contiguous lines of in- 
fantry, commenced the attack on Ramilies, the fire from 
wih had hitherto impeded the movoments of the left wing, 
Advancing his troops in {our columns, on the front and 
flank of the village, he drew the concentrated fire trom the 
batteries on his own corps, and thus enabled the left wing to 
regnin their order, 

Umilborough, perceiving the confusion of tho horse, 
ordered up from the right wing every remaining squadron 
except the British, to give efficiency to the attack, which 
still continued in suspense, and hurried forward limsolf to 
encourage his soldiery. In this effort ho was exposed to 
the most imminent danger, Ilis person being recognized, 
some of tle French dragoons, advancing from their ranks, 
closed round bim, while he was entangled with his own 
recoiling troops. Attempting to disengngo himself by 
leaping 2 ditch, he was thrown to the ground, and in 
danger of being made prisoner, At this moment his aide. 
de-camp, Captain Molesworth, dismounted and supplied him 
with his own horse. On this, as on many other occasions, 
it scemed as if Providence specially protected the days of” 
this extraordinary man; for while ho was remounting, a 
cannon-ball struck off the head of Colonel Bingfield, his 
equerry, who held the stirrup. IIe, however, succecded in 
escaping, and regained his own linos in safety, though 
severely bruised. His danger redoubled the energy of his 
trovps, and in full gallop they returned to the charge. 

At this crisis twenty squadrons arrived in full speed from 
the right, and formed a fourth line on the right flank in the 
vent, ‘The view af so powerful 9 reinforcoment rushing 
across the plain, produced an evident pause in the hostile 
lines, and gave a new advantage to the assailants, Before 
this reinforcement could come into action, the Danish 
squidrons, led on by the Duke of Wirtomberg, penetrated 
hatween the morass of tle Mohnigne, and the right flank 
of the household troops; while the Prince of Jesse Cassel, 
with the Dutch guards, and Opdam and Dopif dragoons, 
pressing upon their rear, drove thom round Ramilios towards 
Geest \ Gerompont, although both Villeroi and the Elector 
on their porsons, and used their uimost exertions to 
rally the fugitives, 
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After this, the allied horse crowned the heighé of Otto- 
mond, and the success of the day was no longer doubtful, 
General Schultz, meantime, had advanced with his columns 
under the protection of a heavy fire of shot ond shells. He 
first forced back some battalions of Swiss, and gained the 
skirts of the houses. He then took the Bavarian grenadiers, 
who were on the right, in flank, and drove them, together 
with their foot guards, through the centre of the village; 
yet the two battalions of the Cologne guards still stood 
firm, and the Marquis de Maffei, who commanded thu 
Bavarians stationed in the valley, ordered them to ocoupy 
the reverse of the hollow rond which leads out of Ramilies 
towards Ottomond, in hopes that the Gallo-Bavarian cavalry 
was still in possession of the Ingh plain behind him. Ry 
this manoeuvre he regained part of the village ; but the allied 
infantry, reinforced with twenty battalions of their centre, 
pressed with redoubled vigour upon the disordered troops, 
and the whole took to flight. Coming on the plain, Maffei 
mistook the allied horse for his own, and was taken prisoner,” 
At the same time his infantry was intercepted, and cut to 
pieces or captured, except the French und Swiss guards, 
who being more towards the left, escaped the general de- 
struction. 

The battle had now lasted three hours and a half, and it 
became necessary for the victorious oavalry of the left wing 
to pause and restore order, Of this interval,the enemy 
availed themselves. The Elector and Villeroi, with part of 
the cavalry of their left, endeavoured to make a movement 
between Geest 2 Gerompont and Offuz, to cover the formation 
of the broken troops; but they were impeded by their train 
and baggage, which had been suffered to remain too lose 
to the’rear of their first position, 

The British commander saw the confusion and ¢ismay 
which pervaded their ranks, and seized the moment to strike 
the final and decisive blow. BY his direction, the, troops 
who had made or sustained the attack on Ramilies, pdnetrated 
through the swamp towards Offuz, and were supported by 
General Wodd, who had been ordered up from the right, 
with part of the Bhitish horse, The enemy, however, gave 
way without waiting their approach; and Wood, finding 

* Memoires du Marquis de Maffei, 
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Offnz evacuated, ndyanced upon the rising ground behind 
the village. 

In the midst of this rout, the infantry regiments of 
Churebill and Mordaunt, who, with five squadrons of Lumicy, 
Hay, and Ross, had hitherto continued. on the heights of 
Foulz, did not remain idle spectators of-the conflict. They 
‘boldly forced their way through the morass, ascended the 
acclivity between the Jauche and the Gheet, and coming’ in 
the rear of Autreglise, charged and defented the troops 
‘Which remnined on the leit tlank of the enemy. The five 
aquadvons who accompanied them now joined in the perl, 
and overtaking the Regiment du Roi, compelled them to 
throw down their arms, and aunvonder. ‘This regiment 
counted five strong battalions, and had not yet fired a shot 
in the battle. 

Meanwhile the regiments of Wyndliam, with General 
‘Wood at their head, continued to press the retreating army. 
Approaching the farm of Chantrain, they came in view of 
the Spanish and Bavarian horse-guards, who, being animated 
by the Elector in-person, preserved 2 firm countenance, 
and were endenvouring te cover the retreat of the artillery 
belonging to the left wing, With his own regiment General 
Wood instantly charged the Bavarians, who formed the left, 
while that of Wyndham attacked the Spaniards, The shock 
was fatal: numbers were killed or made prisoners; the 
standards and kettle-drums became the trophies of the 
bs 3 and even the Elector himself escaped with dif 
culty, 

The fate of the regiment strnek such consternation in the 
waving’ mass of the Drench army, which was retiring with 
some vestiges of order, that, regardless of tho ssomity which 
thoy derived from the depth of their front, and the protection 
of the Great Gheet, thoy suddenly burst from all control, 
Throwing themselves headlong down the descent leading: to 
the river, they strove to gain Judoigne, or spread in all 
diregtions like a scattered swarm. the baggngo-wag- 
gons, broken down, overturned, and locked into ench other, 
obstructed the roads, the crowd could not escape along the 
direct way to the rear, and the British cavalry, boing quita 
fresh, overtook and captured vast numbers. Almost all tho 
cannon, and the whole of the baggage, fell into the hands 

a 
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of the victors, who continued the pursuit with unabated 
vigour, through Judoigné, till two in the morning. At this 
time the Duke and Overkirk, with the main army, halted at 
Meldert, five leagues from the field of battle, and two leagues 
from Lonyain. 

Lord Orkney, however, with some squadrons of light 
horse, coittinued the pursuit to the vicinity of Louvain, 
the enemy still flying in the greatest confusion, dropping 
their heavy baggage, flinging away their arms, and not 
Geeming themselves safe though they were covered: by the 

8, 

This surprising victory was principally owing to the skilful 
dispositions of the Duke, to his presence and activity in every 
quarter where danger threatened, or disorder began to take 
place, and to the firmness and perseverance of the Dutch 
infanwy and cavalry, who bore the brunt of the first onset, 
The German infantry also sustained their national character 
in the attack of Ramilies; and the horse of the right, who 
came late ipto the action, are entitled to the merit of having 
rendered the victory complete and decisive, 

The gallant old Marshal Overkivk vied with his illustrious 
colleague in deeds of skill ond valour. He fought at the 
head of the Dutch troops, and continued on horseback till 
one in the morning, when he narrowly escaped from the 
treachery of a “Bavarian captain of horse, whom he had 
taken prisoner. Having kindly returned his swerd, saying, 
“You are a gentleman, and may as it,” the villain abused 
his mercy by an attempt to stab his benefactor in the back, 
and was only prevented from perpetrating the infamous deed 

the marshal’s groom, who rode up and shot him dead on 
the spdt. 

The evént of the day cost the enemy 18,000 im killed, 
wounded, and prisoners, among whom were saveral, officers 
of distinction, particularly the Pringes of Soubise ind Rohan, 
and a son of Marshal ‘allard, who was mortally wounded. 
‘The desertion which followed the engagement swelled their 
Joss to 16,000 men. The spoils of this memgrable day 
amounted to eighty colours and standards, and almost the 
whole French artillery, with the baggage which had not 
been sent to the rear. ‘The allies acknowledged 1,066 killed, 
and 2,567 wounded. . Of these, 82 officers were killed, and 
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283 wounded ; but none of distinction fell, except the Prince 
of Hesse Cassel, and five colonels, 

The Elector and Villeroi, after escaping from the perils of 
the field, fled to Louvain. Holding a council in the market. 
placa by toreh-light, they hastily resolved to abandon che 
fortified towns and open country, and to save their dis- 
comfited army by a rapid retreat behind the canal of 
Brussels. 

The humanity displayed by the victorious penoral towards 
his prisoners deserves to be recorded. The sick and wounded 
were lodged in hospitals, and treated with the same care 
and attention as the troops of allies. The prisoners ware 
conveyed into Ifolland with the sympathy due to their 
misfortune, and onlin with all comforts which their 
situation required, To the beneficent example which he 
displayed on this, as on other occasions, we are indebted for 
the refined tenderness which has taken place in the inter- 
course of hostile armies, This virtue extorted the admiration 
even of the enemy; and a French writer pays a just eulogium 
to ow great commander, for 2 quality which could not ho’ 
snid to distinguish the chiofs of his own and preceding ages. 
“The Duke of Marlborough always showed the utmost 
attention to his prisoners, and sot the example of that hu- 
manity which has since soothed the horrors and calamities 
of war.” * 

. _ Some ofthe general officers who ware taken prisoners, told. 
Marlborough that they had thought themselves quite sure of 
victory, as they had all the King of France’s household, and 
with them the best troops of that kingdom, 

The fruits of the yictory of Ramilies were immense, 
Brussels, Ghent, Bruges, and all the principal, towns of 
Brabant, swrendered to the conqueror, 


Thus, when tho rosnpeid Danube, Rhine, and Soheld, 
“Immortal Churchilt f thee in arma behold, 


,-, Avahdenson Coxe, “Momoirs of the Duke of Marlborough.” ‘This 
industrious and corbect writer collected and compared all the good 
contemporary addounis of these great battles of the roign of Queen 
Anne, There is nothing to be added to the archdencon's descriptions, 
except some,glednings from the Marlborough, Letters and Despatches, 
sditad by the late General Sir George Murray, 
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‘The face of war soon took a brighter turn, 

And fainting squadrons with new vigour burnt 
Thy courage, like the universal soul, 

Darts though the troaps and animates the whole, 
And Vistory, yielding to thy stronger charms, 
Caress‘d thy standard, and embrac'd thy arms,"* 


* Imitation of Boileau’s “Lutrin.” London, 1708, Rowe, tho author 
of the tragedies, prefaced the imitation, but does not mention who 
wrote, 
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OUDENARDE. 
A.D. 1708, July 11. 


Amona other important results, the battle of Ramilies led te 
the recall of Marshal Villeroi, and the substitution of Marshal 
Vendome, who was then considered the bravest, the most 
skilful, and in all things the greatest of the living genorals of 
Louis XIV. Vendome had taken the field brim full of con- 
fidence. The Franch army had been reinforced, and fresh 
corps, who had been accustomed to victory and not to defont, 
wore gathered in Flanders, 

Vendome had assumed the offensive. Aided by the 
treachery of the inhabitants, he had surprised and captured 
the important towns of Ghent and Bruges, and was now 
laying siege to Oudenarde, the connecting link for our alter 
nate defence of Flanders and Brabant. Marlborough and 
Prince Eugene resolved that Oudenarde should’ not be taken, 
and it was this resolution which led to the great battle, After 
a series of vapid and most skilful marches and manoouvres, 
they got Marshal Vendome in a situation where he could not 
refuse or avoid the combat, In order that this memorable 
conflict may be more clearly understood, wa extract from 
Marlborough’s best biographer a full survoy of the surround. 
He oes and field of action, 

Tom the frontier of France to thé confluence of the Scheld 
and Lys, the surface consists of low hills and bold undula. 
tions, which contract the valley of the Scheld in various 

laces, till they gradually subside in the vicinity of Ghent, 
umean industry frere exerts unremitting efforts, and the oye 
nowhere rests on a patch of heath, or even on a single acre in 
ra On the bolder swells of the upland, which aro peno- 
rally denominated couters, corn predominates; on tho lower, 
flax, clover peas, and buckwheat. Woods or coppices nve 
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found only on the steep acelivities, where the plough cannot 
act, or in patches of :plantations, except towards France, 
where the country is shaded by forests, Numerous villages 
and hamlets enliven this rich and varied surface; small farms 
ard cottages are scattered in every direction ; and at intervals 
appear the turrets of a castellated mansion, a convent, or 
abbey. Of the roads which form the communications between 
these countless dwellings, those across the couters are usually 
bare, and the others are mostly fringed with underwood, or 
bordered with avenues, Towards the Scheld, which winds 
along a valley comparatively low, ave ranges of meadows, 
intersected with numerous drains and water-courses. 

At the distance of a mile north of Oudenarde, is the village 
of Eyne. Here the ground rises into a species of low, but 
capacious amphitheatre. It sweeps along a moderately-sized 
plain, southward, to near the glacis of Oudenarde, where it is 
crowned by the village of Bevere, and numerous windmills. 
‘Turning westward, it then rises into another broad hill, under 
the name of the Boser Couter, and the highest point is near 
a tilleul or lime-tree, and a windmill overlooking the vil- 
Jago of Oycke. T'rom thence the ground curves towards 

arolen; and the eye, glancing over the narrow valley 
watered by the Norken, is arrested by another upland plain, 
which trends by Huyso, gradually sinking till it terminates 
near Asper. A. line, representing the chord of this semi- 
circle, would commence about a league above the confluence 
of tha Norken with the Scheld, and traverse the plain of 
Heurne, which is nearly as high as the amphitheatre itself. 
Within this space, two scanty rivulets, gushing from the 
base of the hill of Oycke, at a small distance asunder, em- 
brace a, low tongue of land, the middle of which rises into 
a gentle elevation. The borders of these rivulets, and a part 
of the intervening surface, are intersected with inclosures, 
‘surrounding the farms and hamletspf Barwaen, Chobon, and 
Diepenbeck. At the source of one is the castellated mansion 
of Bevere or Brian ; at that of the other, the hamlet of Retel- 
hoeck, situated in a Woody and steep recess. These strenms, 
uniting near a public-house called Schaerken, proceed partly 
in a double channel along a marshy bed to the Scheld, near 
Eyne. The Norken, rising near Morlehem, beyond Oycke, 
‘uns for some distance almost parallel to the Scheld; then 
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passing by Lede, Mullem, and Asper, it meets another 
streamlet from the west, and terminates in a species of canal, 
skirting the Scheld to a considerable distance below Gavre. 
The borders of the Norken, like those of the othor rivulets, 
are fringed with the underwood, eoppices, and thickets ; and 
from Mullem to Herlehem the roads are skirted with ayenues, 
Behind are inclosures surrounding a small plain, which tor- 
minates beyond the mill of Royegem. Between these is a 
hollow road, which leads up to the hill of Oycke.* 

During the night of the 10th of July, Marlborough and 
Eugene prepared for the engagement, although they had a 
space of no less than fifteen miles to march, and a broad and 
xapid stream to cross. 

‘he French commanders, relying on tho a al anxiety 
of Marlborough to cover the great towns in his rear, were 
astonished Me disconcerted by his having boldly placed him- 
self between them and their own frontier, A prince of the 
Dlood, the Duke of Burgundy, had been sent from Paris to 
join Vendome; and this produced a discord in the military 
counsels 6f the French, which was not unknown to the con- 
federate chiefs, Disappointed and perplexed, the Trench 
commanders gave up the investmont of ‘Oudenarde, and 
directed their march to Gavre, where they had prepared 
bridges for crossing the Scheld. 

On this occasion, Marlborough and Eugone evinced the 
same promptitude, decision, and spirit which had marked 
their operations on the Danube; and they were ably se- 
conded by their veteran colleague, Overkirk. Aware that an 
army which is attacked jn vetreat, or in crossing a. rivor, 
loses all the advantage of order and discipline, they pushed 
forward to the Scheld, to come in contact with the enemy 
at the moment of their passage. 

Expereioty to this movomont, Crdogan and Rantzan 
were detached with a rina advanced. tat of sixteen bat- 
talions, consisting of the brigades of Sabine, Plettenberg, 
and Evans; and eight squadrons of tho dragoons of Bulan, 
Leibregement, and Schianibey » With the quarter-colours 
and thirty-two pieces of artillery. They were directed to 
clear the roads, and throw bridges over the Scheld, in tho 
vicinity of Oudenarde. Departing at the dawn of the 
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11th, they were followed at eight in the morning by the 
whole army. The order of march was again in four columns, 
by the left, each line forming two columns, the cavalry 
leading the way, and the artillery in the rear, 

At half-pasé ten in the morning, Cadogan reached the 
right bank of the Scheld, between the town and abbey of 
Eename, and immediately commenced the construction of 
bridges. About the same time, the hostile columns drei 
towards Gavre, two leagues below. Their bridges being 
already prepared, the French advanced guard, led on by the 
Marquis de Biron, passed leisurely over, without suspecting 
the approach of the allies; and some of the soldiers wee 
even detached to collect forage. The bridges were com- 
pleted about midday, As the heads of the columns of 
cavalry were drawing near, Rantzau passed the Scheld with 
the horse and quarter-colours, and was followed by Cadogan 
with twelve battalions, the other four being left to guard the 

ontoons. They advanced to the top of the high ground, 

tween Hyne and Bevere, and formed at the extremity of 
the amphitheatre, the infantry opposite Eyne, and the cavalry 
extending on the left towards the inclosures near Schaerken. 

Cadogan, procéeding to reconnoitre, saw several squadrons 
of the enemy on the forther side of the plain, and observed 
their foraging parties scattered about Heurne and Ruybroek. 
Ho instantly sent the cavalry to attack them, who drova 
them towards Synghem, and took several prisoners. But tho 
tlarm being given, Biron advanced with twelve squadrons, 
vepulsed all the assailants, and advanced to the windmill 
behind the village of Eyne. Here he saw the allied detachmen'h 
in position, and, observing at the same time the battalions 
posted near the bridges, and the columns of cavalry in the 
act of crossing, he withdrew, to avoid the shock of the 
whole confederate army, the greater part of which, he sup- 
posed, had already traversed the river. 

The celerity of Marlborough, indeed, gave colour to this 
conjecture; for, hearing on his way that the enemy were 
orossing at Gavre, he became alarmed for the safaty of his 
advance, Durecting the flank column of cavalry to guard 
against the movements which he suppposed the enemy might 
make on his line of march, he’ and Eugene pressed forward 
at the head of the second cdlumn, which consisted entirely 
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of Prussians. They proceeded part of the way at full gallop, 
and reached the bridges at the moment when the Marquis 
de Bion had advanced to reconnoitre the assailants by whom 
his foragers had been so unexpectedly attacked, 

The apparition of the allies created a general sensntion 
throughout the French ranks, Vendome, however, did not 
partake of the alarm which seems to have soized tho vast of 
the commanders. From the distant clouds of dust which 
marked the course of the moving columns, he judged that 
the main body was yet half a league from the Scheld, and 
that there was still sufficient time to attack the confederates 
before they could form in order of battle. To secure the 
plain of Heurne, and cover the deployment of his lines, he 
divected seven battalions of the Swiss regiments of Pfeffor, 
Villars, and Gueder, to occupy the village 3 and the cavalry 
of the right, consisting of part of the household troops, to 
draw up near the windmill. Under cover of this prelimi~ 
nary disposition, he intended to form his left on the plain of 
Houwrne, and extend his right across the Boser Couter, to- 
wards Mooreghem. ‘The Duke of Burgundy, however, 
cquntermanded the order, either from persuasion that an 
army so numerous as that of the confederates could not 
make so rapid a march, or from the opinion that the high 
ground of Huysse, with the Norken in front, would afford 
4 more eligible position. The altered direction of the French 
columns was visible to the allied detachment ; it appeared 
doubtful whether they would risk an engagement, or hasten 
towards their lines between Tournay and Lille, 

Meanwhile, Pfeffer, with his seven battalions, instead of 
occupying Heurna, advanced and took post at Lyne, either 
from inadvertence or {rom a mistake caused by a similarity 
of names, Although this post was advantageous, the change 
in the direction of the Fronch army placed lim beyond the 
veach of protection; and, the honsehold horse, who had 
orders to cover him, were not only too far in the rear, but 
wore afterwards recalled, and only a fow squadrons left in 
their stead. 

Marlborough and Eugene losé no time in taking advan- 
tage of the enemy’s indecision. While the march of the 
infantry was necelarated, they jointly superintended tho pas- 
sage of the Scheld, nnd posted the troops as fast as they 
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arrived. Soon after two o'clock, the second column of cavalry 
was formed in front of Bevere, and a battery of six field- 
pieces placed on the hill above Schaerken, About 3 pm, 
the head of the first column of cavalry, and the whole in- 
fantry of the right wing, reached the bridges. To hasten 
the passage, the horse of the left column passed through 
Oudenarde, and began likewise to appear. The four bat- 
talions, who had hitherto guarded the bridges, marched to 
join the advanced guard, and General Cadogan seized the 
favowable moment to strike the first blow. Having ob- 
served the insulated position of Pfoffer’s brigade, and the 
diminution of the corps of cavalry left to protect him, he 
advanced with twelve battalions and the cavalry of Rantzau. 
Brigadier Sabine, at the head of four English Dattalions, led 
the attack. They descended the hill, and forded the rivulet 
near Ryne, while the cavalry passed above, and turned: the 
rear of the village. A sharp conflict ensued, but the enemy 
were soon forced, and three entire battalions, with the briga- 
dier, were mada prisoners, The rest were either killed or 
intercepted in their flight near the windmill, Rantzau, with 
his eight squadrons of Hanoverians and the quarter-masters 
of the army, then advanced upon the plain of Heurna, to 
charge the cavalry, who, perceiving the destruction of the 
infantry, ondeavoured to retire into the enclosures behind ; 
but before they could effect their purpose, they were 
overtaken, routed, and driven across the Norken among the 
columns of theiy own army, which were forming on the 
farther side. Twelve standards fell into the hands of the 
victors, and the colonel of the regiment of Ln Breteche was 
made prisoner. The Electoral Prince of Hanover, after- 
wards George the Second, with General Schulemburg, 
Count Lusky, and several volunteers of distinction, animated 
the troops y charging at the head of a squadron, Count 
‘Lusky was killed in the struggle, and Prince George himself 
had q horse ghot under him, 

The French commanders were now convinced that to retire 
without a general action was impossible, and many general 
officers who had thwarted Vendome, from blind deference to 
the Duke of Burgundy, now loudly clamoured to be led 
rigainst the enemy. Active preparations were accordingly 
made by the French comniinders to repel 2 general attack, 
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and the army drew up on the high ground of Lede, IIuysse, 
and Maldeghem, in two lines, with a reserve, The grentey 
part of the cavalry were posted on the right, opposite Oycko, 
the left extended to behind Mullem, the front being covered 
by the Norken, and the defiles along its banks. Ind they 
remained firm in this position, it is doubtful whether the con- 
federate forces, after a long march of five leagues, would 
have ventured to zisk an attack that evening, and thoy might 
have retired in the night. But the Duke of Burgundy and 
the clamorous officers wers now as impatient to attack, as 
they were before desirous to remain on the dofensive, 

‘t was four in the afternoon, and the allies were not formed, 
when the Duke of Burgundy directed General Grimaldi to 
lend sixteen squadrons across the Norken,-apparontly for the 
purpose of reconnoitring whether the right wing could ad- 
vanoe and occupy the space between the two rivulets at 
Diepenbeck and Chobon, Grimaldi came to the brink of the 
first rivulet, but made no attempt to pass; for, observing the 
Prussian cavalry already formed, and the British advancing, 
he fell back to the small plain near the mill of Royeghem, 
Vendome, who disapproved of this movement, which he fore- 
aaw would produce a conflict in the very manner the allies 
wished to engage, had, nevertheless, directed his left to 
advance at the same moment, with a view of bringing both 
wings into action together, But tho Duke of Burgundy 
again countermanded his order, under pretonce that an im~ , 
passable morass soparated the two armies on that side, 
although Vendome had himself traversed the protended 
swamp only an hour before. Whatever was the cause, tho 
left wing’ of the French remained in position, and anothor 
invaluable hour was lost in useless movements. + 

Marlborough obstrving the right wing’ and ‘centre of tho 
enerhy passing the defiles in their front, and forming irrepu- 
larly, judged that they intended to attack him by the wight. 
He conjectured that they would speedily advaqnoa towards 
the castle of Beyere, line the rivulets to» Dieponbecke ‘tnd 
Herlehem, and under cover of this mancouvre, bring their 
left into the plain of Heurne, whero the squadrons of 
Rantzau, and some battalions of Cadogan, were yot unsup- 

orted. Two battalions of the four, who had covered the 
ridges, had been already posted‘in the hedges near Groene. 
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velde, where the first attack was expected. To keep the 
hostile right in check, they were reinforced hy the twelve 
battalions of Cadogan, who had partly occupied Eyne and 
Ileurne. Marlborough himself advanced by Heurne, with 
the Prussian horse, and drew thém up in front of the 
enemy. While this movement was in progress, the whole 
first column of the first line of the right wing, consist- 
ng entirely of British, formed rapidly on the height of 
evere. 

At this moment thirty battalions of the enemy’s right, 
among whom were the French and Swiss foot-guards, the 
felpates du Roi, Picardie, and Royal Roussillon, debouched, 
as had been expected; and after some hesitation attacked 
the four battalions posted at Groenevelde, before the corps 
of Cadogan could arrive to sustain them. This small force, 
however, disputed the edge of the streamlet, and maintained 
their ground until the other battalions arrived on their right, 
and boldly attacked the enemy’s centre, The Duke ot’ 
Argyle, who led the British infantry, hastened also into 
action with twenty battalions. His left took post near 
Schaerken, and his right joined the infantry already engaged 
near Ruybroek and Groenevelde. A heavy conflict’ of 
musketry ensued, each battalion heing engaged separately in 
the fields and enclosures which border the rivulet. ‘The ve- 
maining part of the enemy’s right, following the direction 
of the corps engaged, gradually prolonged their lmne, till 
they outflanked some Prussian infantry on the left of the 
British, and after pushing them back, occupied Barwaen and 
the farm of Banlancy, But Count Lotéum, with the second 
column of infantry, consisting of Prussians and Hanoverians, 
had now likewise formed, and at six o’clock advanced in his 
tarn, recovered the lost ground, and drove the enemy across 
the wivulet, As the lines extended, and the number of 
troops augmented, partial conflictsgradually increased into a 
general yoor of musketry, which spread along the outer 
portion of the semicircle, formed by tha two rivulets winding 
near Schaerken. 

Marlborough and Eugene, who had hitherto remained 
together, now separated. The Duke complimented the 
Prince with the command of the right, comprising the 
British troops whose yalodr le had often witnessed and 
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applauded. He foresaw that the stress of the action would 
lie in this quarter, and therefore ordered Count Lottum, with 
twenty battalions to prolong his right, and strengthen the 
wing under Eugene, ‘The opening which this movement 
oceasioned, between the castle of Bevere and Schaerken, 
was filled up by eighteen battalions, drawn from the right of 
the left wing, who had just reached the scene of action, and 
formed across the Boser Oouter. Thus nearly sixty battalions 
fought under Eugene, while only twonty remained under the 
direction of the Duke himself, in the centre, 

The Prince was hotly pressed, when tho reinforcement 
arrived; for the corps of Cadogan, occupying a kind of 
focus in the centre of the hostile position, lind boon driven 
out of the coverts and avenues near Herlehem into the plain, 
With this accession of strength, Eugene, however, again 
advanced and broke the first line of the onemy. General 
Natzmer took an immediate advantage of the disorder ; and 
at the head of the Prussian gens-d’armes and ouirassiers, 
charged through the second line into the small plain, near 
the chapel of Royeghem. But his career was checked by 
the household squadrons, and his ranks swept away by the 
fire of musketry which flashed from every hedge. After losing 
half his men, and receiving himself several sabre and gun- 
shot wounds, he escaped with the utmost difficulty, by 
leaping over a broad ditch. 

‘hile the action thus raged with various success on the 
right, Marlborough, with the Hanoverian and Dutch bat- 
talions, pressed forward from the farm of Banlanoy, and 
the hamlet of Barwaen, The enemy disputed every inch of 

yround, and set fire to some houses which they could no 
onger defend; but the gallant commander passed the 
nearest rivulet, and forced one enclosure after another, until 
he reached the hamlet of Diepenbeck. Here ho oncountored 
such obstinate resistance, shat his troops wore compelled to 
pause. His quick eye, however, discovered that the right, 
of the enemy’ extended only to tho stes acelivity of the hill 
of Oyoke, and that they had quite neglected to ocoupy the 
commanding ground above, or this error he did not fail to 
profit, Concluding that their right might be turned and out 
off from the main body, he requested Marshal Overkirk, 
who bad brought up the rear, with-nearly all the cavalry of 
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the left, and twenty battalions of Dutch and Danes, to 
execute this bold and decisive mancsuyre. 

The veteran hero, ummindful of his age and bodily in- 
firmities, roused his energy, and obeyed with equal alacrity 
and spirit, The last column of infantry having reached its 
ground, and deployed for battle, he directed General Week, 
with the brigade of Dutch guards, and of Nassau Wouden- 
burg, to force the ravines near the castle of Bevere. ‘The 
sa moved rapidly to the attack, and after a vigorous 
conilict drove back the enemy into the coppices which fringe 
the banks of the rivulet. The Prince of Orange and Gene- 
ral Oxenstiern instantly followed with the remainder of the 
twenty battalions, ascended the Boser Couter, sustained hy 
the cavalry under Overkirk and Count Tilly, and formed 
with the left behind the mill of Oycke. Finding no enemy 
on the summit, the whole mess changed front to the right, 
and extended their left towards De Keele. The allied army 
thus formed 2 vast semicircle round the right wing of the 
enemy, who could only partially communicate with their 
contre and left, through the ravines and passes of Marolen, 
and by the mill of Royeghem. 

This manosuvre bemg amounced to the Duke, he urged 
Marshal Overkirk to make o farther effort with his left, and 
out off the remaining communications of the enemy, The 
execution of this movement was entrusted to the young 
Prince of Orange, whose impetuous spirit panted for dis- 
tinction. Accompanied by General Oxenstiern, he rushed 
with the infantry down the height overlooking Marolen, 
penetrated through the defiles, and forming in two lines, 
‘was sustained by twelve squadrons of Danes, under Count 
Tilly. Here they encountered a corps of French grenadiers, 
supported by the household cavalry, and covered by tha 
hedges which skirted the extremity of the plain. A. series 
of volleys and charges ensued, ang the enemy were evidently 
dismayed by so unexpected an attack on their rear. 

The onset was visible from the right and" centre. The 
frequent volleys of ‘musketry re-echoed by the woods, and 
heightened by the growing darkness, infused new ardour 
into tha rapks of the allies, and equally damped the courage 
of the enemy. Cut off from their own army, the hostile 
troops slackened in their resistance, and were at length 
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broken and driven back on each other. At this moment the 
French dragoons made a noble effort to favour the escape 
of the infantry, and cover the retreat of the household 
squadrons; but their yalofir was fatel to themselves; for the 
greater part of seven regiments were either killed or taken, 
and the gendarmerie suffered no less severely from the 
charge of the Danes. 

Meanwhile Marlborough had continued to gain ground, 
and at length established his line between Chobon and 
Diepenbeck. Vendome indeed made o personal effort to 
avert the fate of the army which was intrusted to his cave, 
by dismounting from his horse, and loading the infantry near 
RMullem, to the rescue of their companions. But his 
exertions wore unavailing, This body, inferior in numbers, 
snbdued in spirit, masked by Eugene, snd entangled by the 
intricacy of the ground, could make no impression; while 
the left wing was thrown out of action by the defiles and 
rivers in their front, and held in check by the British cavalry, 
which was drawn up in perfect order on the plain of Heurne, 

Tn this crisis, darkness enveloped the contending hosts, and 
the positions were discernible only by the flashes of musketry 
which rolled round the narrowing circle of the devoted army, 
till the right of Eugene and the left of the Prince of Orange 
approached the same point. They mistook each other for 
enemies, and their conflict might have produced deplorable 
effects amidst the victorious ranks, had not the generals 
exerted themselves to put a timely stop to the fire, About 
nine, orders were given for the troops to halt as they stood, 
and suffer the enemy to escape, rather than expose them- 
selves to mutual destruction. 

To this order numbers of the enemy owed their safoty. 
Favoured by the obscurity, the broken corps forced their way 
in tumultuous crowds, as they were impelled by fear or 
despait, Some thousands slipped unperceived through an 
opening in the allied lines, near the Castle of Bavere, and 
directed theiy flight towards the French frontier ; others 
endeavoured to rejoin their left wingy in the direction of 
Mullem; and p considerable number wandered to the posts of 
the allies, and were captured. In the midst of thig tumul- 
tuous scene, Eugene ordered several drummers “to bent the 
French retreat, and the refugee officers to give the rallying 
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word of the different corps, who were known to be in the 
enclosures ; they thus succeeded in capturing crowds of fugi- 
tives without resistance, 

When Vendome perceived thd destruction of his right 
‘wing’ inevitable, he retived with the infantry, which was still 
posted on the bank of the Norken, near Mullem, and joined 
the left wing at Huysse and St. Denast. With his alanis 
teristic presence of mind, he proposed to the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, and » crowd of panic-struck generals, to tuke ad- 
vantage of the night for restoring order among’ the troops, so 
as to retire regularly; but his representations were fruitless. 
Finding, therefore, that his arguments could not persuade 
the reason, or allay the fears of the surrounding multitude, 
he consented to order a retreat, The word was no sooner 

riven, than generals and privates, horge and foot, hurried in 
the utmost disorder towards Ghent, He conld only persuade 
twenty-five squadrons and somé~battalions to remain united, 
and with these he covered the flight of the crowd in person. 

‘The allies, meantime, impatiently paused on the field; but 
dawn was no sooner visible, than Marlborough detached 
forty squadvons from the right wing, under Generals Bulow . 
and Lumley, and a corps of infantry, commanded by Major- 
General Meredith, to pursue the enemy, 

With the return of day opened a scene of tha most dis- 
tressing nature, which gave scope to the humanity of tho 
British general. Among’ several thousand corpses, lay a 
prodigious number of woundad of different nations, enveloped 
in carnges and surrounded with the wreck of war. By his 
orders, the utmost exertion was instantly made to collect tha 
“survivors, and to bestow on all, without distinction, the care 
and relief which circumstances would permit, The ngonies 
of suffering nature were thus soothed, and many were 
snatched from a lingering and painful death to acknowledga 
the beneficenco, and bless the name of their conqueror, 

‘Various and contradictory accdunts have been given" of 
the loss of the two parties in this memorable battle. But we 
may estimate that of the allies at about 8,000 killed and 
wounded, and that of the enemy nt no less than 4,000 
een 2,000 wounded, and 9,000 prisoners, including 700 
officers. 

In a letter to the Lord-Treasurer Godolphin, Marlborough 
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snid that the enemy ware in as strong a post ns it was pos. 
sible to find; but that, knowing that a one battle was in- 
dispensable to the good of the Queen of England, and the 
common cause, he had resolved to endeavour by all means 
to bring them to action. He admitted that he had given 
them too great an advantage; but there are moments when 
the ablest commander must overstep his caution, or the fixed 
rules of military science.” 

The battle of Oudenarde entirely dissipated the confidenco 
of Marshal Vendome, and so cut up and disheartened the 
French infantry that they were not able to fight again during 
this campaign. 

It was a battle fought with muskets, bayonets, and sabres, 
Neither of the contending parties had more than a very 
few pieces of light artillery on the ground, and of these 
few, owing to the nature of the country, they made no use. 


* Archdeagon Coxe, “ Memoirs of Marlborough,” 
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WYNENDALE, 
A.D.1708, September 28. 


Arter the battle of Oudenarde, the allies penetrated into 
France, and laid siege to the amazingly strong and ably 
defended fortress of ‘Lille, With a skill which has never 
been surpassed, an immense convoy of artillery stores and 
ammunition were brought up from Brussels to tha allied 
camp without any loss. But the siege was protracted, and 
more ammunition must be obtained, or failure must await 
the whole enterprise. 

There was abundance of powder and ball at Ostend, but 
our troops there were weak, and the French general, Count 
de Ia Motte, with 12,000 men, stood between Ostend and 
Lille, in the i of capturing any convoy that might attempt 
to pass, Marlborough, who continued in the camp of the ee 
siegers, first detached two hodies of troops, consisting of twelve 
battalions of foot sd 1,500 horse, under Generals Landsberg 
and Els, to protect the passage of the convoy. . On learning 
the movements of Count de la Motte, he, on the 26th, sont & 
new detachment of twelve battalions, under General Webb, 
to advance as far as Tourout, in order to protect the march 
of the convoy from Cochlaer, through the wood of Wynen- 
dale; and, soon, afterwards, twenty-six squadrons and twelve 
battalions, under Cadogan, marched to Hoghlede, to cover 
its passage between Tourout and the camp. 

n the 27th of September the convoy departed from 
Ostend, crossed tho onnal of Nieuport, at Leffinghen, during 
that night and the morning, and directed its course by Slype 
and Moerdyke, to defile through Cochlaer, behind the wood 
of Wynendale. The moment it commenced its march the 
utmost vigilance and activity were displayed by all the 
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officers on the line of its passage, General Webb detached 
1,000 infantry, under the command of Brigadier Landsberg, 
to strengthen the corps posted at Oudenburg, with orders, 
after covering the convoy, to rejoin him at Tourout. ‘This 
force arrived in time fo prevent the occupation of Oudenbur, 
by the enemy. Meanwhile, the horse under Cadogan had 
yeached Bophlede and Count Lottum, with 150 dragoons, 
was sent forward to explore the road by which the convoy 
was advancing, and join the escort, Approaching Ichteghem, 
however, he discovered several French squadrons, and 
returned to Tourout to give the alarm. . 

On this intelligence, General Webb moved forward with 
the infantry, Count Lottum, with his small party of cavalry, 
forming the advanced guard, with orders to gain Ichteghem, 
by the way of Wynendale. Reaching Wynendnlo, they 
ported the enemy, cemgh the opening’ of tho plain, 

etween a low coppice and the wood, The quarter-masters 
and grenadiers were instantly formed, and posted in the 
coppice, while General Webb, with the 160 horse, advanced 
to recomnoitre, and amuse the enemy. As fast as tho infantry 
arrived they were posted in order of battle, in the opening 
‘between the wood of Wynendale and the coppice where tho 
quarter-masterg and tho grenadiers were stationed. Scarcely 
had six battalions formed before the enemy commenced 1 
heavy cannonade; but the small party of horse kept its 
ground with such firmness, that General Webb had time to 
a ae his dispositions. 

The troops formed two lines—the left wing extending 
beyond the coppice, to prevent the enemy from turning: that 
flank, and the right resting on the wood and castle of 
Wynendale. In tho wood, on the right, was the regiment 
of Heukelom, forming an ambuseade, end another regiment 
was thrown into the coppice on the loft. Parties of prenn- 
dirs were posted among the brushwood on each side, for 
the same purpose, with orders not to discovor themselves till 
they could take the assailants in flank, The rogiments’ 
which escorted the convoy were formod in a» third tine as 
they arrived. 

n the first news that the convoy had departed, Count de 
In Motte advanced to Oudenburg, but the post being alvendy 
occupied, he hastened by Ghistal to intercopt it in the dofile 
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of Wyzendale. Finding himself anticipated by the allies, 
whom he desoried at five o'clock in the afternoon, he opened 
a cannonade, which lasted two hours. In the interval ho 
formed his troops in several lines, the infantry in front, the 
cavalry in the rear; and, this done, advanced, in full confidence, 
to overwhelm a force which did not amount to one-half of his 
own, Within a few minutes the enemy began the attack, but 
approaching the allied lines, they were received by such a fire 
from the ambuscade in the wood, that their left wing gave 
way on the centre, Tho fire of the opposite ambuscade was 
then spent and soon threw their whole line into confusion. 
They, however, still advanced, and broke two battalions ; but 
reinforcements being drawn up from our renr, they were 
repulsed, They made a third attempt, but our fire in front 
and flanks again throwing back their wings on the centre, 
they retired in the utmost dismay, Neither the threats nor 
example of their officers could induce them to return to the 
charge, but after some distant and scattered volleys, they 
feebly relinquished the contest. 

Towards the close of the action, Major-General Cadogan 
came up with some squadrons of horse, and offered to charge 
the retreating enemy, but it was not deemed advisable to 
molest so superior a force of cavalry; and the commanders 
contented themselves with securing the convoy, which, during 
the action, had passed in rear of the wood, and arrived tha 
same evening at Rousselacr, The next day it reached Menin, 
where it was welcomed with exultation ; and on the last day 
of September, Marlborough was gratified by its passage 
through the lines of his camp.” Tt was an enormous train, 
consisting of not fewer than 700 waggons, and, of neces- 
sity, covering an immensely long line of road. Its oppor- 
tune arrival in camp decided the siege of Lille in favour of 
England and her allies. 

French writer says—“ De IaxMotte was obliged to fly 
after losing at Jenst 2,000 men, It is reported that the 
Fronch general displayed very great personal valour: it is 
not so much arm as head that is required in a commander. 
Tt is added that he had given orders to reconnoitre the wood 
and the coppices, Ifso, why did he march to the attack 
before a report was made to him? ‘Without taking any pre- 

* Coxe, 
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caution, without feeling the ground either to the right or to 
the left of the road by which he must pass, he rushed madly 
on—to be surely beaten.” * 

But few traops, so weak in numbers as the English, would 
have kept their ground at his first impetuons onset. Marl- 
borough was enthusiastic in expressing’ his admiration of the 
conduct of officers and men in this affair, Generals Webb 
and Cadogan, who achieved the brilliant victory, had always 
dons well, but at Wynendale they surpassed all their former 
exploits, Like Wellington, ® century Inter, Marlborough 
diffused his genius in the service, and formed licutenants 
qrite worthy of himself. 

* Rapin, Thoyras “ Tlistoire d'Angleterre." 
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MALPLAQUET. 
A,D.1709. September 11. 


Tus was the Duke of Marlborough’s last battle, and in 
point of numbers and hard fighting, it was the greatest of 
them all. 

The allies mustered 93,000 men with 100 pieces of 
artillery ; the French 94,000 men and 106 guns. ‘The 
forces were thus all but equal; but the enemy had an 
immense ndvaiees in strong prepared lines and fortified 
positions, As Marlborough and Eugene had beaten so 
many of his amen, one after the other, Louis XTV, had 
now sent: Marshal Villars to try his skill and fortune. 

As the morning of the eventful eleventh of September 
began to dawn, a mist oversprend the woods, and concealed 
the armies from each other. 

In the camp of the allies, divine service was solomuly per- 
formed at three in the morning, with the usual marks of 
devotion. Silence and order reigned through all the ranks, 
as they stendily marched from the bivouac to their posts. 
Under cover of the fog, the pieces composing the grand 
battery of the centre were conveyed to the appointed spot, 
and covered with an epaulement, to prevent an enfilade, 
while the Dutch likewise moved forward their heavy guns 
on the left. ‘ 

Tho grand guard of the enemy, giving instant notice that 
the allies were making their dispositions for the attack, 
the French soldiers discontinued working at the intrench- 
ments, and stood to their arms. The troops, on both sides, 
though harassed by fatigue, and want of rest, manifested no 
diminution of their usual spirit, at the approach of this long. 
expected engagement. The Trench gave signal proofs of 
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unbounded confidence in their new gael, whom they 
adored, and in whose abilities they confided. They resumed 
their national ardour, which they testified, as he rode along 
the ranks, by exclaiming, “Vive le Roi! vive Je Maréchal 
de Villars!” Many of the soldiers, though ill supplied with 

rovisions for several days, even threw away their rations of 
fend in their eagerness to begin the engagement, At 
seven, Villars mounted bis horse, and requested Marshal 
Boufflers to assume the command of the right wing, whilo 
he himself superintended the movemonta of the loft. 

In the allied camp, the national character of tho troops 
qwas more sedately expressed, by the punctuality of obedience, 
by the stern frown, or contemptuous sarcasm; and by the 
geveral exclamation, in allusion to the French intrenchments, 
© that they were again obliged to make’ war upon moles !” 

Tho whole army was in readiness to advance before dawn. 
The commanders-in-chief, with the Prince Royal of Prussia, 
and the Deputy Goslinga, surveyed the execution of the 
preparatory sepeetson in eyery part of the field. 

‘he fog’, still lingering on the ground, protracted. the mo 
ment of onset; but at half-past seven tho sun broke forth, 
and, ag soon as the artillery could point with precision, the 
fire opened on both sides, with an animation and effect in- 
dicative of the ardour which reigned in every bosom. In 
a moment, the French houselold troops, in the rear of the 
lines, had several killed and wounded; ond the allied chiels 
witnessed similar effects, as they vode along their own ranks, 
although the two armies were almost concealed from each 
other by the intrenchments and inequalities of the ground, 
Soon after the opening of the cannonade, Villars and Boufllors 
repaired to their respective posts; and the two confederate 
generals also separated, Eugene to direct the movements of 
the right, and Marlborongh those of the centre and loft. 
‘The attack commenced, gn the side of the ‘allies, against tho 
right and centre of the Trench, in two dense columns: this 
first under the Prince of Orange, and the other under Count 
Lottum, Suddenly, the Dutch column halted, according to 
orders, and drew up in several lines beyond the reach of 
grape 3 while that of Lottum moved forward, regardless of 
the fira, to the rear of the principal allied battery, and, 
wheeling to the right, formed in three lines. As these 
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columns took their stations, Schulemberg advanced at the 
head of forty battalions, ranged in three lines, 
» After a short pouse in the cannonade, the signal of onset 
was given at nine, by a general volley from the grand bat- 
tery. Schulemberg instantly advanced along the edge of 
the wood of Sart, direct upon the projecting point of the 
enemy’s left wing, while Lottum marched round the grand 
battery, to attack the other face of the angle; and, as he 
cleaved the ground, Lord Orkney deployed “his fifteen bat- 
talions to cover his left, and face the hostile centre, Three 
battalions, drawn from the blockading corps before Mons, 
likewise pressed forward, under the orders of Gauvain, 
and entered the wood of Sart unperceived. At this moment, 
Eugene came up to the troops of Schulemburg, and found 
them passing several streamlets, and entering the wood. 
They were suffered by the enomy to approach within pistol- 
shot, and‘tlien received a volley which forced several bat- 
talions to recoil more than two hundred yards. A furious 
storm of musketry ensued, and the French brigade of 
Charost, being: partly advanced in an abatis, was either driven 
from its station, or withdrew, to avoid a flank attack, The 
Austrian battalions on our right, being impeded by a morass 
in front, made a circuitous movement, and fell in with the 
brigade of Gauvain. These corps, thus fortuitously united, 
began to penetrate into the woad, as fast as the obstructions 
which they encountered would permit, but they were checked 
by the troops of Charost. s 

Sonrcely was this attack begun before Marlborough, ad- 
vancing towards the centre, led on in person the troops of 
Count Lotium. At some distance they were greeted by 
volleys of musketry from the brigade Du Roi, which could not 
shake the firmness of their ranks ; they passed some enclosures, 
descended the hollow bank of the eadab, and waded through 
the swamp, under’a galling fire. Rgaching the foot of the 
ihtrenchment, though disordered by the difficulty of the 
approach, and the loss they had sustained, they made the 
most furious effort to ascend the breastwark, but they were 
repulsed _by the French troops, now encouraged by the pre- 
sence of Villars, 

Mennwhile, General Withers advanced in silence through 
the woods, in the direction of La Folie, and by this demon- 
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stration distracted the attention of the enemy; but as yet 
not a single shot was fired on that side. Both the first lines 
of attack on the right having sutfered severely, Hugene and 
Schulemberg: filled up the intervals, and extended the Hanks 
with part of the second; they then advanced agein, and dis» 
lodged the brigades of La Reine and Charost, but could not 
force those of Picardie and La Marine, notwithstanding tho 

vent exertions of the Danes, Saxons, and Jessinns. Count 
Tota now retuned to the attack, while Marlborough 
placed himself at the head of d’Auvergne’s cavalry to sustain 
him, At this moment the Duke of Argyle ordored a British 
brigade of the second line to extend the left, and the whole 
renewed the charge. As the attacks embraced a wider front, 
this fresh brigade came opposite an opening in the intrench- 
ment; but the access was through a marshy spot, almost 
impassable. While they were entangled in the swamp, the 
active Chemerault, with twelve battalions drawn from the 
second line of the French left centre, pavsed the intrench~ 
ments, and prepared to charge their left fank. But Villars, 
who was on the border of the wood, remarking Marlborough 
with his staff, at the head of d’Auvergne’s cavalry, pane 
forward, and stopped them at the moment when their farther 
advance would have been fatal. Free on the flank, the left 
of Count Lottum then penetrated the intrenchment, turned 
the right of the ieipods Du Roi, and forced the French 
gradually back in the wood. 

The brigades of Clhampagne and Picardie, pressed by the 
double assault of Schulemberg on one aide, and of Lottum 
on the other, found a momentary asylum behind an abnatis; 
and the Royal Marine, after a vigorous stand, was compolled 
to follow their example. The rest retired in disorder through 
the wood, which was so close that the lines were broken 
into parties, and every tree was disputed, 

Meanwhile the Sppeinied half-hour of the first onset had 
elapsed, when the Prince of Orange, impatient of delay, 
resolved to attack, although not supported by the corps of 
wee and without waiting the consent of Marshal 

ily. : 

* Morshhl Tilly is soarecly mentioned by historians, and seoms to 
have been little more noticed by his officers. Although ha commanded 
the Dutch, all the offloers obeyed the young Prince of Orange, ‘The 
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Tn obedience to the particular disposition, issued the pre- 
ceeding evening, the left of the whole front was led by 
Major-General Hamilton and Brigadier Douglas, with four 
battalions, among whom was the Scottish brigade, in four 
lines, with orders to enter the wood and attack the erenadiers, 
“who covered the right flank of the enemy, Nine battalions, 
commanded by Lieutenant-Genevals Spaar and Oxenstiern, 
were to advance against the salient angle of the intrench- 
ment next the wood ; and, to the right of these, six battalions 
in three lines, Jed by Lieutenant-Generals Dohna an 
Heyden, were to carry the battery on the road to Mal- 
plaquet, Generals Welderen and Rank, with four battalions, 
in two lines, received directions to skirt the hedges of Bleron, 
and force the intrenchment to the right oft the battery. 
Beyond these, in the inclosures of Bleron, seven battalions, 
part of which had been destined at first to act defensively 
under Major-Generals Pallant and Ammama, were now to 
advance in three lines, and attack the point of the projecting 
enolate; defended by the brigades of Laonois ond 

sace, 

The whole was supported by the hereditary Prince of 
Hesse Cassel, with twenty-one agonons, in two lines, and 
preceded by the cannon allotted to that corps. A few 
squadvons remained between Aulnoit and the farm of Niver- 
gies, to observe the opening in rear of the left. On the'word 
to march all were instantly in motion, led on by the aspiring 
Prince of Orange, at the head of the first nine battalions, 
under tremendous shower of grape and musketry, Ho 
had moved only a few paces when the brave Oxenstiern 
was killed by his side; ond severdl oides-de-camp, and 
attendants, successively dropped as he advanced. His own 
horse being killed, he rushed forward on foot; and as he 
passed the opening of the great flanking battery, whole 
ranks were swept away; yet he renghed the intrenchment, and, 
waying his hat, in an instant the breastwork was forced at the 

joint of the bayonet, by the Dutch guards and Highlanders, 

ut, before they could deploy, they were driven back from the 
post by nn impetuous charge from the troops of the French left, 


marshal was a brave officer, the creature of the party in opposition to 
the House of Nassau, and consequently jealous of, if not hostile, to 
the young prince. 
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who had been rallied by Marshal Boufilers. At thismoment the 
corps under Dohna moved gallantly against the battery on the 
road, penetrated into the embrasures, and fook some colours; 
but eve they reached the front of the breastwork, were mowed 
down by the battery on their flank. A drendful carnage took 
place among all tha troops in this concerted attack: Spaar lay 
dead upon the field; Hamilton was carried off wounded; and 
the lines, beginning to waver, recoiled n fow paces. Deriving 
fresh spirit from this repulse, the heroic Prince of Orenge 
mounted another horse, and when that was shot under him, 
lis native energy was not shaken; he rallied the nenrest, 
troops, took a standard from the regiment of Mey, and 
marched on foot, almost alone, to the intrenchment, Ile 
planted the colours on the bank, and called aloud, “ Yollow 
me, my friends; here is your post.” Foremost among’ the 
assailants was the heiy of Athol, the elt Marquis of 
Tullibardine, followed by his faithful Highlanders;* he 
sought honour in a foreign service, and he died the death of 
heroes. IJieutenant-General Week shared his glorious fate, 
and the Swiss Brigadier Mey was severely wounded. Agnin 
the onset was renewed, but it was no longer possible to force 
the enemy ; for their second line had closed up, and the whole 
breastworlk bristled with bayonets and blazed with fire, Tho 
brigade of Navarre, which had been sent to reinforce the 
centre, was recalled ; and the Freneh soldiers, disregarding 
the control of their officers, opened the intrenchment, anc 
made a furious charge. The disordered ranks of the Dutch 
battalions were bent back, over heaps of slain companions ; 
they lost several colours, and their advanced battery fell into 
the hands of the French, 

In this moment of confusion, though pursued by the horse 
gvenadiers, whom Boufflers had sent forward to improve the 
advantage, they presented so firm a front as to awe their 
assailants, and wore suppqrted by the Prince of Ilesso and 
his brave aquadrons. In thase attacks near 2,000 men were 
killed, and the number of wounded still pronter; two bat- 
talions of Blue Guards being: nearly annihilated. 

In the midst of the conflict, Baron Fagel led on the seven 
battalions, under Lieutenant-General Pallant, to storm the 
projecting intrenchment, near the farm of Bleron, through 

* The regiments of Tullibardine and Hephwn. 
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. the enclosures which covered the front. Notwithstanding a 
heavy fire, they reached the breastwork, and drove the 
brigade of Laonois from the parapet, till, meeting with an 
obstinate resistance from the veteran Brigadier Steckemberg 
and his valiant corps, they were compelled to relinquish the 

ost. . 

, During this onesie conflict, Goslinga had led on tho 
troops with unexampled courage, and, witnessing the danger 
of his gallant countrymen, galloped toward the right to 
demand assistance. “Meeting Lieutenant-General Rantzau, 
who, with four battalions of Hanoverians, was posted on the 
edge of the rivulet, near the wood of Tiry, he represented to 
him the oritical situation of the Dutch; and when the 

General stated his positive instructions not to move without 

orders, he extorted, after much importunity, a reinforcement 

of two battalions. 

While the deputy, not satisfied with this relief, hastened 
across the field in search of Marlborough, the attack on tho 
left was renewed with the nid of this reinforcement, and the 
intrenchment carried; but, mowed down, as before, by 
grape-shot, and charged by Steckemberg, the assailants wero 
agamn repulsed with prodigious loss. All the Hanoverian 
officers, except three, were killed or wounded; and tha 
French maintained their post, though with the sacrifice of 
their best soldiers, and, among others, of their veteran chiet, 
who here closed his Jong and honourable career, 

In this anxious crisis, Goslinga met Marlborough, who, 
leaving Lottum to continue his successful attack, was him- 
self hastening to remedy the disorder on the left, As they 
rode together to join the Prince of Orange, the Duke per. 
ceived that Rentzau with his two battalions had attacked a 
party of the enemy, who quitted the intrenchment to occupy 
an advanced ravine. He likewise remarked the shattered. 
remains of the Dutch infantry reluctantly measuring back 
their steps to the first enclosures, beyond the reach of grape 
shot. He accordingly ordered Rantzau to retire to his former 
pet and not to move again till he should receive directions 

rom himself. With a heavy heart he beheld many victims 
of inconsiderate valour, and witnessed with equal concern and 
admiration, numbers of the wounded Dutch returning from 
the hands of the surgeons to resume their station in the 
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ranks. Here he was joined by Eugene, bending likewise his 
course to the left with no less solicitude. While they were 
giving precautionary ‘orders to that wing, 1 British officer 
arrived from the right, to inform them that the enemy wera 
attacking in turn, with prent fury and evident advantago, 

During this time Villars had ineffectually summoned rein- 
forcements from his right; for Boufflers was too much 
weakened, even by his successful resistance, to detach a part 
of his infantry, ‘Thus reduced to.the necessity of drawin, 
troops from his own centre, he reluctantly onlled the Ivish 
brigade and that’ of Bretagne to his assistance, and was soon 
afterwards joined by the brigade of La Sarre, With the aid 
of these and other reinforcements, a furious charge was made 
into the wood of Taisniere upon the British and Prussians, 
who recoiled a considerable way before the impetuous onset 
of the Irish. But the nature of the spot upon which they 
fought, soon divided their ranks and retarded their progress, 

At this moment the allied troops were cheered by the 
return of Marlborough, who, on tho intelligence of their 
oritical situation, again hastened to the right of his centre, to 
co-operate with the attack from the army of Eugene, Mean- 
while, Schulemberg, having forced his way round the marsh, 
pushed the enemy gradually before him ; and from the thick- 
ness of tha wood, the fight became rather a multiplicity of 
skirmishes and single combats, than a regular engagement; 
the sight of the contending parties being 1mpeded by a thick 
folinge, and a dense smoke. 

The troops of the right were also animated by the return 
of Eugene, who, as he was rallying his men, and gallontly 
leading’ them to the charge, was struck by a musket-ball 
behind the ear. His attendants pressed him to ratire that 
the wound might bo dressed; but the hero replied, “ If I am 
fated to die here, to what purpose can it be to dress the 
wound? IfTI survive, it wilh be time enough in the even- 
ing” and instantly rushed into the thickest of the fre, ITis 
presenca roused the brave Gernian battalions, and thoy ro. 
covered the lost ground, pressing forward in great numbers 
by a kind of opaning* between the woods of Sart and Tais. 
niere, along the road to the wood of Jean Sart, ILis efforts 
Were now seconded by General Withers, from his station,at 

* This the French call une cautje, 
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La Folie, As soon as this co'ps reached the debouché of the 
woods of Blangies and Jean Sart, the squadrons draw up be- 
hind the hamlet of La Folie, while four battalions covered their 
left flank and secured the avenues on the side of Sart. With 
the remaining fifteen, Withers passed the little rivulet, crossed 
a staal coppice, and took post in the hedges of La Folie, The 
Danish and Saxon squadrons, who composed part of his 
corps, then advanced, with the intention of flanking the left 
of the position of Villars; but only six squadrons had formed 
when the Chevalier du Rosel, at the head of the Carabiners, 
charged and drove them back, 

Notwithstanding this repulse, it.was tho progres’ of the 
corps under Withers which hastened the retrent of. the 
enemy’s left out of the wood of Taisniere, and alarmed. 
Villars. In the carnage, Chemerault and Pallavicini fell; 
and the several brigades, fluctuating through the marshes 
and thickest parts of the wood, were mingled together in 
considerable disorder. Villars had hastened to sustain them 
with the Irish brigades drawn from tho centre, while Al- 
Dbergotti_had posted those of Charost and Du Roi, to 
check Withers, in the nearest hedges of the farm of La 
Folie. To their right was tho brigade of Champagne, form- 
ing a flank in the lest copses, with the left to the marshy 
streamlet which passes near the farm; in the rear of Oham- 
is yne‘ the brigades of Gondrin and Tourville drew up, and 

ehind them was the cavalry on the plain. The regiments of 

La Reine and alain ae the brignde Du Roi, 
and covered its left flank. Before this disposition was 
aranged, Villars also formed a corps of twelve battalions, in 
two lines, at fifty paces from the wood, 

At this moment, Eugene advanced at the head of five 
German regiments, and opened a destructive fire. They wore 
charged by the French with bayonets, under tho immediate 
direction of Villars; but, in the,heat of the combat, his 
horse was shot, and a second musket-ball struak hin above 
tha knee, Unable to move, he called for a chair, that he 
might continue in the field, till, fainting from the anguish of 
the wound, he was carried senseless to Quesnoy. Notwith- 
standing his loss, the allied battalions were drivan back to 
the edge of the wood of Taisniere, from whence they did not 
again “attempt to advance. 
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Thus, after an obstinate conflict of four hours, the confede- 
rate forces only obtained possession of the intrenchments and 
roads on the enemy’s left, but realized so much of their plan 
that, while they, compelled their opponents to employ almost 
all their infantry on-both danks, they were at hberty to 
execute the ulterior object of the disposition, by attacking the 
hostile centre. ; 

The right of Marlborough, forming the centro of tho allied 
army, had coolly waited the proper moment of onsot. As soon 
as the enenty began to. draw their cannon out of the intrench- 
ments, he.orderad Lord Orkney to make a decisive affort 
upon the redans in the centre. This gallant officer, assisted 
by Rantgau, Vink, and other generals, had pradnally ad- 
vanced in proportion as Lottum gained ground; and behind 
him was the Prince d’Auvergne, with thirty squadvons of 
Dutch cavalry in two lines, In their reav was tho British 
cavalry, under Lieutenant-General Wood ; the Prussians and 
Hanoverians, commanded by General Bulau; and the whole 
Imperial cavalry, under the Duke of Wirtemberg and Count 
de Veblen, stood formed in columns, ready to move at the 
first order. Lord Orkney, advancing in one line, at a single 
onset took possession of all the recans, overpowering’ the 
Bavarian and Cologne guards, who were left almost unsup- 
ported, in consequence of the draughts from the centre to 
‘ve-inforce the left, The hoavy battery of the British contre 
had likewise been brought forward, and turned against thesé 
troops. 

es soon, therefore, as tho allies were masters of theredans, 
the guns of the central battery, which had been directed 
upon them, moved rapidly to the right and left, and opened 
1 tremendous cannonade across the rear, upon the lines of 
hostile cavalry drawn up along the plain, The Trench horse 
yeceding, Rantzau, with his two battalions, turned the left 
flank of the Frenoh and Saviss guards, and dislodged them. 
At the same moment, the Prince of Orange, not daunted by 
his former repulse, renewed the attack; and the brigades of 
Laonois and Alsace were driven out of the projecting’ in- 
trenchment, Meanwhile, the Prince d’Auvergne passed the 
French works, and began to form his cavalry. 

The crisis of this sanguinary battle was now arrivedys,The 
intrepid @ Auvergne was charged by the hostile cavali¥e had, 
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though only a part of his front was in Ine, he withstood thy 
shock, and repulsed them. The foremost squadrons of t! 
enemy were dispersed ole to make room for nobler cham- 
pions, who advanced in gallant order—the gay, the vain, yet 
truly valiant gendarmerie of France, headed by Boutilers. 
The marshal had remained with his wing, till ha received tua 
alarming intelligence that the allies had broken though the 
centre. Ordering: the household horse to follow, he flew to 
the spot, and found the gens-d’armes ready to charge. After 
a shorts and cheering address, he placed himself at their 
head, and darted upon his antagonists, who were extending: 
theiv Imes, in proportion as they came up, through the 
openings of the redans. Notwithstanding all the efforts of 
the gallant d’Auvergne, the allied squadrons were driven back 
to the intrenchments; but Lord Orkney, having taken the 
precaution to post his infantry upon the parapets, poured in 
a most destructive fire, which repulsed the gens-d’armes in 
their turn. Thrice these charges were repeated, and thrice 
the impetuous assailants were sae by the combined 
fires of the musketry and the cross batteries on the flanks. 

Tn the midst of this arduous struggle, Marlborough came 
up, and led forward a second line of British and Prussian 
oavalry, under the command of Bulau and Wood, They fell 
on the discomfited squadrons, who were attempting to with- 
draw, and, would have swept them from the feld, but for the 
advance of a formidable body of 2,000 men, consisting of 
the gardes du corps, ye horse, mousquetaires, and horse 
grenadiers of the royal household. 

These brave horsemen had hastened from the right to share 
the dangers of the centre, and were also led to the charge by 
Marshal Boufflers. Their onset was irresistible; they broke 
through the first and second lines, and threw the third into con- 
fusion. But the force of the allies on this point was now oppor- 
tunely augmented, the whole of Eyrgene’s cavalry having fol- 
inwed, at a full gallop, in rear of Marlborough’s right wing. 
‘The presence of this ‘histrious hero animated his troops; and, 
hy the judicious dispositions of the two commanders, the as- 
snilants were out~fanked, and, being galled by a oross fire 
from the infantry, retreated to the plain, Their spirit, how- 
ever, was not subdued ; for they still rallied, and renewed the 
charge several times, though without making any considdy- 
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able impression. Glowing with zeal to encounter an enemy 
vorthy of their valour, the allied cavalry moved forward 
with redoubled ardour, equal in spirit, but superior in num- 
bers, and drove this intrepid and distinguished body behind 
the rivulet of Camp Perdn, . A 

> Before this charge took place, the Prince of Hesse had 
watched with eager impatience the proper moment to act, 
Observing Lord Orkney’s advance, and Rantzau’s mancnvre 
upon the flank of the French guards, he pushed forward in 
column, passed the redans, and’ wheeling to the left, took 
the right of the hostile infuntry in flank, This daving 
mancenvre had the desired effect; the enomy crowded to 
their right, and were again attacked by the Prince of 
Orange, who had re-occupied the intrenchments with little 
resistance, 

While the Marquis de Valiove and his noble comrades 
rallied the -household troops and the rest of the cavalry on 
tha plain, Boufflers cast an anxious and scrutinismg eye 
over the field of battle. He beheld his centie pierced, his 
right dislodged, the communication with his left out off, and 
the ablest officers under his command killed or wounded. 
Still, however, his gallant spirit was unwilling to recede, 
till he received advice that Legal, who commanded thie loft, 
was in full retreat with his cavalry, and about fifty battalions 
under Puysegur; he therefore solver ordered a general 
retreat in the direction of Bayai. D’Artagnan” marched 
off in close columns through the woods; Boufflers crossed 
the Ion a¢ Taisniere and the neighbouring hamlet; Luxem- 
bourg covered the rear with the reserve, Beyond the woods, 
on the plain in front of Bavai, the infantry and cavalry re- 
joined, and after halting to collect the stragglers, and break 
down the bridges, passed tho Honeau in the vicinity of that 
town, Their loft withdrew towards Quevrain, and effected 
their retreat with little Igss, because the allies were too much 


* This brave general, Pierre @Artagnan, 2 voteran in the sorvice of 

Lonis XIV, had thiee horses killed under him in tho batile, and was 

deservedly 1msed to the .ank of maishol. Ilaving, soon after this 

A§ugagement, by the death of « relative, succeeded to the title of Mon- 

asquiou, he is from that time distinguished as Marshal Montesquiou, 

& change of title which has occasioned some confusion in military 
annals,—Dubois, Dict. de 1a Noblesse Francaise; Art Montesquion, 
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exhausted and reduced, to pursue them in force, They 
assed the Honeau at Audrignies and Quevrain, where a 
rigude of their infantry was posted. In the course of the 
night they traversed the Ronelle, and gradually re-assembled 
at a camp between Quesnoy and Valenciennes, This hag 
been justly considered as a riesterly retreat, and was ap- 
planded by Eugene and Marlborough, 

The allied forces, exhausted with fatigue, halted near the 
field of battle on the plain, stretching from Malplaquet 
beyond Taisnieve. The engagement being so desperate, and 
little quarter given on either side, not more than 600 

nisoners were taken by the allies, except those who were 
left wounded on the field, and who amounted to about three 
thousand. ‘Few cannon or colours were captured, and the 
victory was only manifested by the retreat of the French, 
and the subsequent investment of Mons, 

The respective losses in this desperate engagement have 
been, as usual, erroneously stated. Villars, with his wonted 
be nee estimates the number of killed and wounded 
at 85,000 on the side of the allies. The official accounts, 
however, return, of infantry alone, 5,544 killed, and 12,706 
wounded and missing, making 0 total of 18,250; and 
among these 286 officers killed, 762 wounded. But when 
we take into account the loss of the cayalry, and consider 
the obstinate resistance of the French behind their intrench- 
ments, we may conclude that the killed and wounded on the 
side of the confederates did not fall short of 20,000 men. 

Of course the French endeavour to oxtenuate their loss. 
In ono of his letters to the king, Villars limits it to 6,000 
men,* and the highest estimate by other French writers 
gives only 8,187 killed, wounded, and prisoners; but from 
a comparison of thoir own guthorities, we may reasonably 
calculate their loss at not less than 14,000 men, exclusive of 
deserters, 


* Woe quote this passage from the valiant and skiliil, but gas- 
conading marshal; “Si Diou nous fait Ja graco de peidie encore une 
poreille bataille, vatva majesté peut compter que ses ennemis sont 
detruits: enfin comme me Je manda NM. de Voisin, ca qui avoit paru 
une bataille perdue, devint une victoire gloriouse, apres quion en ant 
connu les circonstances; puisque nous ne perdimes pas six mille 
hommes.”—~Mem, de Villars, 
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By all the accounts, both of themselves and their oppo- 
nents, the French anslayet prodigious gallantry, and 
Markborough himself allows that they fought with grent 
spirit, and made 2 most obstinate resistance. Though we 
cannot say with Villars, that “the enomy would have been 
annihilated by such another victory,” or with Boufllers, 
“that the French officers performed such wonders as even 
surpassed human nature,” yet we do not wish to derogate 
from their valour and intvepidity, Nor ought we, on the 
other hand, to withhold a candid euloginm of the two con- 
federate generals, and of the brave troops who acted under 
tham, extracted from the letter of a French officer of dis- 
tinction, written soon after the battle. “The Eugones and 
Marlboroughs ought to be well satisfied with us during that 
day ; since, till then, they had not met with resistance worthy 
of them, They may say with justice, that nothing can 
stand before them; and, indeed, what shill be able to stem 
the vapid course of these two heroes, if an army of 100,000 
of the best troops, posted between two woods, trelily in- 
trenched, and performing their duty as well es any brave 
men could do, were not able to stop them ono day Will 
you not, then, own with me, that they surpass all the heroes 
of former ages?” * 

é must always be borne in mind that tho French fought 
within an_intrenched camp, partially covered by thick 
woods. Had the combat taken place in a fnir and open field 
it would assuredly not have lasted one-half of the time, 
nor have cost the allies one-fourth of their heavy loss, 
Entrenchments, if steadily defended, are not to ba carried 
without great sacrifices in killed and wounded, Such an 
attack yvesembles storming at a siege, where the loss of the 
assailants as compared with that of tho assailed, is general 
estimated as more thin three to one. Many of the Frencl 
officers boasted that, seeing how much the allied forces wore 
reduced, they might have returned in » day or two and haya 
won a battle, y then did they not return and try? 


* Avohdeacon Coxe, Memoirs of Marlborough, 
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ALMANZA, 


A.D. 1707. Taster Sunday, April 25, 


Tins battle, fought upon Spanish ground, ended in ono of 
the most memorable defeats that a Luitish army has evor 
gustained in the field, Almanza and Dettingen aro, indecd, 
considered, by an eminent military writer, the only two 
battles in which an English army has been fairly beaten from 
its ground by sheer fighting.* 

Our native forces in Spain, during the war of the Snecos. 
sion, though always inconsiderable in numbers, had scattered 
the Spanish troops, who took part with the Iyvench, where- 
over they had met them; and they had beaten the French 
troops themselves in ay every encounter, ‘Lhe sieges and 
short campaigns of the Enrl of Peterborough rend ‘to this 
day like a romance of war. But Peterborongh, with lnil- 
liant valour and wit, and other high qualities, was not the 
man to sy an extensive, lengthened contest to n successfitl 
issue ; for he was vainglorious, impatient, much given to 
intrigue, and wofully wanting in discretion. After shinin 
for a season, like an eccentric meteor, he had disappear 
from that country, and had left same noxious exhalations 
behind him. Ie had tla with tho Austrian Arch. 
duke Charles, who was cluiming the Spanish succession; he 
had quarrelled with all the Geman ministers and gonorals; 
and, in fact, with the lending mon of all our allies in Spain, 
His loud tall, his witty snyings, and keen saronsm, had in- 
disposed the minds of our officers and soldiers, not only 
towards the foreign commanders, with whose troops thay 
welt acting, but also towards Lord Galway, and the other 
coe o commanded after his own departure. Peter- 

orough had set them all down as assés—as blunderers—who 
¥ Tieutenant-Colonel Mitchell. “ Fall of Bonaparto," 
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would be sure to lead the allied army to destruction, When 
the minds of soldiers are haunted by such a belief, a catas- 
trophe may safely be anticipated. Lord Galway, moreover, 
though a brave man and stout soldier, bearing on his person 
the marks of the wounds he had received in fighting our 
battles, had the disadvantage (with our soldiery) of not being 
a born Englishman.* He was one of the foreign generals 
brought over to our country by William IIL, who had raised 
him to the English peerage for his faithful services in Ireland, 
and in the Low Countries. He was far advanced in yenrs; 
but older men than he, with a proper spirit in their troops, 
have fought good battles. But one of Peterhorough’s jokes, 
which van through the army, was, “That men were great 
fools to fight at all for two such blockhends as the Austrian 
Charles and the Bourbon Philip.” 

In the precedjng year (17065, Galway, moving from tho 
Portuguese fiontier, with his united army of Enghsh and 
Portuguese, had taken possession of Madrid. But tho Bonr- 
bon prince, rallying upon the frontier, and receiving great 
reinforcements from France, tuned back upon the Saisl 
enpital, and compelled Gplway to evacuate it. ‘The retreat 
to the frontiers of Portugal must have been conducted with 
pre skill; for, although the French, in far superior fora, 
ollowed Galway, his army received no damage from them, 

It had been resolved, in the preceding winter, that the 
allies should unite all their forces in tho spring of 1707, 
and mareh again to Madrid by the way of Aragon, But 
the Archduke Charles was deterred by intellizenos of the 
great reinforcements that had joined, or were to join, his 
vival, a 5 and, instead of remaining with the main army, 
he marched away, with some strong detachments, into Oatn« 
lonia, in order to defend that province, which seemed really 
nnd steadily attached to his cnuso, against ‘an attack which 
the Hench threatened $m the side of Roussillon. Charles 
proposed that Lord Galway, with the English and Dutch 
troops, and the Marquis Das Minas, with the Portuguese, 


* His nome was Rouvigny. He descended from a Fronoh Pro. 
testant family who had been driven from their country by the intoler- 
auice of Louis XIV. In 1705, when advancing into Spain with an 
English and Portuguese army, he had lost a hand at tho siege of 

adajoz. 
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should dispose their forces so as to cover the frontiers of 
Aragon and Valencia, remaining on the defensive till fresh 
troops and supplies should arrive from England, or from Italy. 

But Galway and Das Minas would not act upon the Aroli- 
duke’s plan—very probably they could not, with safety to 
themselves, adopt it; they were badly supplied in all roe 
spects, and the frontier line allotted to them offered little for 
the subsistence of the troops. Tempted by the easy prey of 
some of the enemy’s magazines, they marched to the fron- 
tiers of Castile. Then they tuned, and laid siege to the 
town of Villena, in Valencia. Before they could make a 
breach in those walls, they were warned of the approach, by 
forced marches, of the redoubtable nephew of Marlborough, 
the quick-marching, skilful, and hard-fighting Duke of 
Berwick. 

[Thus, in one of ow two signal defeats, the commander of 
the hostile force was an Tinglishman, and the son of an 
English prince, who had afterwards worn the crown as 
James II.] 

Galway and Das Minas raised the siege of Villona, and 
boldly advanced to meet Berwick. They met on the plain 
of Almanza, on Easter Sunday, the 24th of April (N.S.), 
and one of the hardest fought battles. of this war was the 
consequence. 

The English, Dutch, and Portuguese, commanded by Gal- 
way and Das ,Minas, were far mferior in number to the 
French and Spaniards; they were deficient in cavalry, and 
and what they had was not good; but the Bnglish and 
Dutch infantry kept the battle undecided for six sanguinary 
hours. According to Berwick’s own account, his horse ware 
repeatedly repulsed by those steady columns of foot—charge 
after charge was ineffectual, and, even when the Trench and 
Spaniards seemed victorious on both wings, their centre was 
cut through and broken, and the main body of their infantry 
completely beaten, But in the end victory remained with 
Berwick ; Galway and Das Minas were both wounded, 6,000 
of their mon wore killed, and, in the course of that and the fol- 
lowing day, nearly all the rest of their little army, to escape 
starvation, surrendered. The victory of Almanza was, indecd, 
complete, Without any force to oppose him, and with fresh 
reinforcements, brought up by the Duke of Orleans, Berwick 


ae 
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entered Valencia, and took 2 number of towns; while the 
Duke of Orleans went to lay siege to Saragossa, which city, 
after a strange exhibition of superstition, surrendered to his 
royal highness without firing 2 shot. 

At Almonza the English and the Dutch had all tho 
fighting: badly disciplined, and badly fed, their allios, the 
Portuguese, were not to be depended upon, and really counted 
for little or nothing. The disparity of force was therefore 
immense, end no honour was lost in losing such a battle, 
Old Galway headod 2 bold charge made by the English 
dragoons, and displayed the skill of n general, as well as the 
unflinching valour of a veteran soldier. The ronder may 
conceive what sort of 2 general was Das Minas, when he is 
told that the Portuguese don had taken his mistress into the 
field with him,* 

“The English,” says a French writer, “ certainly fought 
like lions, and Lr maintained their reputation for 
bravery. They might also have the satisfaction of saying, 
that they were commanded by a Frenchman, and beaten by 
an Englishman.” 

We learn from a letter, written by the Duke of Marl- 
borough, that most of our English cavalry consisted of raw 
recruits, The Duke was indignant at the dae cast 
upon Galyay by the Opposition party in Parliamant, and 
by others af home, “It is somewhat strange,” said he, 
“that generals, who have acted to the bost of their under- 
standing, and have lost their limbs in the Service, should 
be examined like common criminals, about insignificant 
things.” + 

* Chis woman, dressed en Amazone, was killed at his side, 

At the second charge made by the enemy, all the Portuguese cavalry 
ron away, Ono Portngusse 2ogiment of infantry is, liowever, said to 
havo behaved nobly, the men submitting io be out to picoos in their 
ranks rather than surrenior, 

+ Pictorial Iistory of En, faud. Momoiis of tha Duke of Berwlok. 
Rapin Thoyras, Marlborough Letters aud Dispatches, 
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DETTINGEN. 
A.D, 1748, June 27, NS. 


Tux two grent battles fought on the Continent during the 
reign of George I1.—Dettingen and Fontenoy—though not 
very creditable to thosa who commanded our forces in the 
field, were highly honourable to the troops. Both of them 
proved that the men only wanted a Marlborough to lead 
them, and that our soldiers had in no way degenerated 
since the days of Queen Anne, when they had marched from 
one decisive victory to another, 

In 1748, Louis XV. sent the Duke de Nonilles into Ger- 
many to reinforce Marshal de Broglie, who was advancing 
to the neighbourhood of Frankfort, then threatened by a 
united army of English, Hanoverians, Hessians, and Austrians, 
When the French commanders joined their forces they had 
from 50,000 to 60,000 men. ‘The supreme command of the 
confederates was in the hands of the Earl of Stair, who had 
fought with bravery and distinction under the Duke of 
Marlborough, but who had grown aged since the days of 
Ramilies and Oudenarde, 

Being far outnumbered, Stair retrented before the French, 
with the view of establishing communications with other 
Austrian forces, and of obtaining some good corps from 
Hanover. Noailles followed him so closely, and so com- 
pletely out-manquvred him, that fie out him off from his 
magazines at IInnau, and left him almost wholly without 
bread for his men or forage for his horses, 

To render still worse the condition of Lord Stair, the 
Duke d@’Aremberg, who commanded some of the allied 
troops, disagreed with him as to what was to be done; and 
the French, after depriving them of the resou:ces collected 
at Hanau, succeeded in intercepting their communications 
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with Fvanconia, whence they might have devived snficient 
supplies of provisions, Affairs were in this critical state— 
the English and their allies being cooped up in a narrow 
valley that rans along the river Maine from the town of 
Aschaffenbnrg to the large village of Dettingen—when 
King George IJ, with his son the Duke of Oumberland and 
Lord Carteret arrived at head quarters from IIanover, The 
force of the allies was reduced to 87,000 men, and thesa 
were pnt upon half rations, while the horses of the cavalry 
were starving; the Hessians and Hanoverians that were to 
join them bad marched upon Hanover, and there remained 
‘ont off from the main army, and in great danger of star- 
vation. 

Still, however, the soldiers wore full of heart, and George 
II, who, in his young days had seen hot service under 
Marlborough, was remarkable, at least, for his personal 
bravery, After holding several councils of war, the king 
resolved to get out of that narrow valley at all hazards, and to 
force his way to Hanau and its well stocked muguzines, 
According to a French authority, if he had stayed only two 
days longer in that position, he would haye been obliged to 
snorifice his horses from want of forage. 

But King George was watched by a fav superior force, 
and by a general who was exceedingly quick - sighted. 
Nonilles, as soon as he saw the allies in movement, altered 
his dispositions so as to point on the flank, and also on the 
rear of the allies, and he detached his nephew, the Duke de 
Grammont, with 28,000 men, to secure the defile of Dettin- 
gen. He also threw up batteries on the opposite bank of the 
river Maine, having previously thrown two bridges across 
that river, which served for the advance of de Grammont, 
and kept open the communication between him and his uncle, 

It was on the 27th of June that the allies marched towards 
Dettingen in two columps, George commanded in person 
in the rear, which he considered the Ps of danger, being ns 
yet ignorant of the movement of the Duke de Grammont; nor 
did he find ont his mistake till le saw the heads of his 
columns suddenly halting, and his advanced posts runnin 
back from the debe of Dettingen. The Franch now showe: 
themselves in great force in that pass. George instantly 
rode from the rear to the front, the real post of danger, and 
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made his arrangements for the battle, placing his infantry in 
front and the cavalry behind them. Ie was by this time 
completely shut up in the valley, for a French division of 
12,000 men had pushed into Aschaffenburg, in his rear, 
and his flank was now exposed to the French batteries 
on the other side of the Maine. Nothing was left but to 
surrender, or cut his way through the defile, which was fully 
ocoupied by Grammont, and covered in front by a morass 
and a small rivulet. 

But the rashness of Grammont relieved King George from 
this jeopardy; while his wncle, Nonilles, who had given him 
strict orders not to move, was bringing up other divisions, 
from the opposite side of the Maine, to make the pass of 
Dettingen still more terrible, Grammont rushed from the 
village in the ravine, crossed the rivulet, deployed in the 
plain, and engaged the allies in front. As the French ap- 
proached with a tremendous noise, George's horse took fright, 
and, with the bit in his teeth, nearly carried his Majesty into 
the midst of the enemy. A lucky hand stopped him in time, 
Then, dismounting, the king put himself at the head of his 
British and Hanoverian infantry, flourishing his sword, and 
addressing a few encouraging words to his men— “Now, my 
boys, now! for the honour of England! Tire! Behave 
bravely, and the French will soon run!” The Duke of Cum- 
berland was also in front, on the left wing, and behaved as 
staunchly as his Father. At the first onset Grammont and 
his impetuous cavalry threw the allies into some confusion ; 
but the steady foot soon rallied, and, at this critical moment, 
the French batteries across the Maine suspended their fire, 
which they could not continue without striking their country- 
men as well as their onemies, for they were mixed. 

George in person formed his infantry into one dense column, 
and charged with them till they Tales de Grammont’s 
aquadrons, and pushed both horse and foot before them, 

onilles, from the opposite side of the river, beheld the fatal 
mistake of his nephew, and tried to redeem it; but, before he 
sould gat to Dettingen, the affhir was decided, and Gram- 
mont’s men were in headlong retreat, and so panic-struck 
that he could not rally them. ‘The French made for the 
bridges across the Maine; the English pursued them with 
sabra and bayonet in their loins + multitudes were killed 
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before they could reach the bridges; others, in their mad 
speed, rushed into the river, or fell over the choked-w» 
bridges and were drowned ; others, throwin: down their arms, 
tried to escape by running up the hills on the opposite side of 
the valley, and were for the most part taken prisoners with- 
out a blow. Altogether, tho loss of the French, in killed 
and wounded, was about 2,000 men, including many officers 
of rank. Generals Clayton end Monroy were killed; the 
Earl of Albemarle, General Huske, and others wore wounded. 
The king, who had exposed his person as much as any of 
them, was not touched, ‘This much-famed battle of Dettin- 
gen fasted till four o’clock in the afternoon, and George 
remained on the ground till dark at night. The Duke of * 
Cumberland, though wounded in the leg, had refused to quit 
the field, Both father and son displayed the greatest per- 
sonal bravery; but, as for goneralship, there was none in the 
allied army. The great merit rested with the unflinching 
infantry of England, and the stendy Ianoverian foot. Not 
Jong after, Voltaire met tho Earl of Stair at the Hague, 
and coolly asked his lordship what ho thought of the 
battle of Dettingen. “TI think,” snid the Scottish nobleman, 
“that the French made one great mistake, and tho English 
two; yours was, not standing still; our first, entangling our- 
selves in n most dangerous position, our second, failing to 
pursne our victory.” 

But when the battle was over, the allies were still without 
victuals. The road to the well-furnished magazines of 
Hanau was now opened, and thither they marched, after a 
short rest, leaving most of their wounded behind them on the 
field. of battle, to the meray of the French. ‘To his honour, 
Marshal Noailles treated these unfortunate mon in a most 
humane manner; but the leaving the wounded behind has 
continued to be severely consured. Lord Stair, though 
wounded in the shoulder, proposed that instead of going to 
Hanau, the army should pursue the enemy ; but provisions 
were indispensable, and, though Grammont had been se 
thoroughly defeated, nearly one half of the French army had 
not been enpaged at all, and the junction of such as might 
rally on the retreat with those who had not fought and wore 
fresh for action would still have presented a force far superior 
lo that of the allies. There remains, however, to be con- 
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sidered the demoralizing effect of a panic, on the one side, 
and of a closely pursued, advantage on the other; but, as 
some time was lost in deliberation, and as the stomach argu- 
ments were so strong’, it was generally considered that King 
George did well in rejecting the advice of the brave old 
Scotch lord.* 

Without any other battle on the part of the King, Noailles 
was soon obliged to burn his magazines, to cross the Rhine, 
and to return, in a lamentable condition, to his own country. 
The campaign was much more criticised in England than it 
WAS sale The French certainly were very for from 
laughing at tho condensed charge of our half-famished in- 
fantry : their veteran officers said that the qualities of our 
troops were unchanged; that these were the same men who 
had fought in the Netherlands, with the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough and Prince Eugene. 

‘he battle of Dettingen is noticeable as having been the 
last battle in which a crowned king of England ever com- 
manded, or took the field, There had also been a very long 
interval, during which none of our kings had served in 
person, with an army on the continent; the unhappy Charles 

- having Jongh only in England, and against his own 
subjects. William III. had, however, fonght in several 
battles, and commanded in several sieges, after his accexsion. 
Thus vie the exception of William), before the appear- 
ance of George II. at Dettingen, Henry VIII, who figured 
at the melodramatic Battle of the Spurs, was the last English 
crowned king that had fought 2 battle on the Continent. 


* Pictorial History of England. Tindal's Continuation of Rapin's 
History, Milner’s Journal of Marches'and Battles, Military Tlistory 
of Great Britain, 
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FONTENOY. 
A.D. 1745, May 11, N.S 


Gronaz IT. remained at home, intrusting the command of 
our troops on the Continent to his son, the Duke of Cumber- 
land, a head manfully conducted himself at Dettingen, 
and who, shortly after the present affair, commanded at 
Cullocten, . 

In tho month of April, 1745, a French army of 76,000 
men were collected in Ilanders by Louis XV., who was 
intent on carrying out the conquest and aggrandizement 
schemes of his predecessor on the throne, and grandfather, 
Louis XTV., who had been, in good part, resoned from the 
effects of the Duke of Marlborough’s glorious victories by 
English factions, court a and tho dishonourable peace 
of Strecht, concluded in 1714, ‘Lhe French army was 
under the command of Marshal Saxe, a natural son of 
Augustus, who had been Elector of Saxony ond King of 
Poland. The marshal was an enthusiastic soldicr, and, as a 
boy of fourteen, had joined the Duke of Marlborough, during 
that great man's wars in Flanders, and on the French fron- 
tiers: his morals wera vory questionable, but there was not 
the least doubt as to his bravery, activity, onergy, and military 
genius, From this period, down to tho time of the wars of tho 
grant French Revolution, there was no lender of a French army 
whose name now stands go high as that of Marshal Saxe,::, 
The little ho wrote on military affairs proves him to gy, 
been a man of high military genius. Lo this teen ¢, 
Duke of Cumberland appears to have not the slightest olatin, 
His royal highness, according to established rules of war, 
could bravely lend brave men; but there his quulifications as 
3 cee began and ended. Still, with such troops as he 
ha 


, he would never have known defest, even at the hands of 
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‘Marshal Saxe, if he had not been basely abandoned, by some 
of his allies. 

Tn the beginning of May, Saxe marched suddenly upon 
Townay, and invested that place, England had furnished 
all the troops she had promised the confederates, and had 
about 28,000 brave men under arms, on the old battle-field 
of Europe. But the Dutch, instead of sending 50,000, and 
keeping 10,000 in garrison at Tournay, had scarcely sent 
23,000; and the Austrians, who had promised great things, 
mustered no more than eight or nine squadrons of horse, If 
the Austrian Government, in keaping away troops, had only 
kept away their old marshal, Konigsegg, the campaign would 
have gone better. This pedantic, obstinate chief despised the 
comparative youth of Cumberland, and hud always o will of 
his own, which was not the will of the commander-in-chief. 
Moreover, his royal highness was hampered and thwarted 
by the Dutch general, Prince Waldeck, and by the field 
deputies of the States General—those dead-weights in war, 
who had pressed like incubi on the Duke of Marlborough, 
and had repeatedly deranged the most skilful combinations 
of that great warrior. 

At the enrnest instances of Prince Wetlldeck and the States 
General, the Duke of Cumberland moved, with his inferior 
forees, to relieve Tournay, which, had the Dutch kept their 
engagements, ought to have been quite strong enough to 
defend itself. Having come to this resolution of' relieving 
Tournay, the allied forces ought to have been quick and 
sudden in their movements; but they lost time, they went 
at parade Fyre and, when they got near the destined point, 
they found that Saxe was before them, and well prepared for 
battle, That skilful general, leaving 5,000 of his infantry to 
block Ma the fortress, had moved with the rest of his army 
of 60,000 horse and foot to an excellent position botween 
Tonrnay and Fontenoy, and hag had time to occupy and 
strengthen Fontenoy with various works. And while sf had 
béeh lying*there, Louis XV, and the Dauphin had arrived 
post from Paris, and joined him, to the great joy and en- 
couragement of the French army, 

‘ When tlie allies came up, they found the French encamped 
on the gentle heights which rise from the right bank of the 
Scheid, with that river and the village of Antoine on their 
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right, Fontenoy and a narrow vallay in their front, and a 
small wood on their left, As at Dettingen, the French had 
n free passago across the river by means of a bridge; and 
this bridgo was defended by a déze de pont ond by a strong 
body of reserve. TFontenoy and Antoino were fortified and 
well garrisoned; strong’ redoubts were thrown up between 
these two villages, and thero were abbatis on the left, in 
front of the wood. ‘This sight was formidable, but it did 
not deter Cumberland and the allied troops, Driving in the 
French picquets and outposts, they pressed on in gallant 
atyle. But night fell, operations were susponded, and the 
troops lay under their mms till the following morning, the 
11th of May. 

‘At about four o'clock in the morning a brisk cannonado 
Deran on both sides, the French battorics having triple our 
weight of metal. Before six the two armies were closely 


engnged, 

vith the English and Tanoverians tho Duke of Cumber- 
land advanced against the left of the French, detaching 
General Ingoldsby to clear the wood there and cary a re- 
doubt a little beyond the wood. Ingoldshy did his duty ill; 
coming up to the wood he found it partially occupicd by 
some detachments of sharp-shooters, whom ho mistook for 
an entire French division; and, after hesitating and losing 
precious time, he rode back to his royal highness to ask 
For fresh instructions, This was e very sad blunder; but on 
the other side Princo Waldeck and the Dutch, who had 
moved against the French right to attack Fontenoy and 
Antoine, gave unequivocal proofs of cowardica; for, after 
failing in their first assault, and sufforing a little from the 
enemy's batteries, they gave ground, and remained little 
more than spectators of the rest of tho fight. A regiment 
of brave Highlanders was sont at tho beginning of the move- 
ment to support the Dutgh; and we have the account of 
what follawed from the pen of two officers of that gallant 
corps. Ono of theso oflicers says—“ Wo werg to support 
tho Dutch, who, in their usual way, were very dilatory. @ 
the Highlanders got within musket-shot of the batteries at 
Fontenoy, whore we received ihrea full fires from batteries 
and small arms, which killed us forty men and one ensign. 
Here wa were obliged to skulk behind houses and hedges 
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for about an hour and a half, waiting for the Dutch, who, 
when they came up, behaved but so so. Our regiment being 
in some disorder, ia wanted to draw them up in the rear of 
the Dutch, which their general would scarce allow of; but 
at Inst I did it, and soon marched them again to the front. 
In half au hour after this the Dutch quite gave way, and 
Sir Robert Munro thought proper we should retire; for we , 
had then the whole of the batteries from the enemy’s 
.ground playing upon us, and 5,000 foot ready to fall upan us. 
We retired; but before we had marched filty yards we had 
orders to return to the attack; which we did; and, ia 
about ten minutes after, had orders to march directly with 
all expedition, to assist the Hanoverians, who had got by 
this time well advanced upon the batteries on the left.” * 

The other Highland officer says that the Dutch very con- 
fidently undertook to make themselves masters of Fontenoy 
early in the morning; but, not having rightly reconnoitered 
it, found, to their surprise, a fosse round it, and that the 
French, by eutting the roofs of the houses and letting them 
fall in, had raised so many cannon upon the rubbish as made 
the place impregnable,” “ 

To incrense the shame, Appius, the colonel of a regiment 
of Hesse-Homburghers in the pay of the States General, 
galloped away with most of his men to the town of Ath, 
and thence wrote a letter to the Dutch government to in- 
form them that the allied army had been cut to pieces, In 
more than one quarter thera was a strong’ suspicion of 
treachery as well as of cowardice. 

Still, however, Cumberland, with his brave British and 
Hanoverian troops, persevered in his attack on the left. 
Leaving the cavalry in the rear, and dragging some pieces 
of artillery with the strength of their own muscular arms, 
the foot crossed 2 ravine, and advanced full in front of the 
wood, the batteries, and the abhatis, and of the best part 
of the enemy’s army, for Saxe had been allowed time and 
opportunity to gather strength from his right wing. Tho 
combat soon became closa, and was terrific: our men were 
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killed in heaps by the enemy’s artillery ; but still they went 
closer, sweeping away the Jrench foot and the sturdy Swiss 
ruard, and giving back death for death, The Duke de 
rammont, who had lost the day at Dettingen, was killed 
early in the day, and many French officers better than he 
bit the dust. 

When the British and Hanoverians finally carried the 
French position on the left, and looked with the eyes of con~ 

nexors to the right, they could see nothing of their nllies the 
Batch 3 and they were soon charged where they stood by 
masses of the French cavalry. But charge after charge was 
wasted upon them, and, instend of retreating, they panes on 
in the view of cutting the enemy off from their hridge across 
the Scheldt, “If,” says Voltaire, “the Dutch had moved 
at this moment, and joined the British, there would have 
been no resource, nay, no retrent for the French army, nor, 
in all probability, for the king and his son.” Louis, in fact, 
had been advised to seek safety in flight; but oither because 
he thought flying more dangerons than staying where he 
was, or from some nobler motive, he refused to quit the field, 
though repeatedly urged to it by Marshal Saxe, who, it is 
said, was actually preparing to retreat himself. ‘ 

Old Konigseg'g congratulated the Duke of Cumborland as: 
® conqueror—but his compliments were premature, Mar- 
shal Saxe, who could not at first credit the fact, or the 
evidence of his own senses, now clearly saw that Waldeck 
and the Dutch were determined to keep aloof, and leave the 
English and the Hanoverians to their fate: and thus, calling 
away all the French troops that had held Fontonoy and An- 
toine, laying bare the right of his position (which ought to 
have been instantly occupied by our scandalous allies, but 
was not), bringing’ up the household troops, and thd ontire 
body of his reserve, he tried to crush Cumberland by a last 
desperate effort, ‘ho Injsh brigade in the sorvica of’ France 
were the foremost and most fiious of all that foll upon 
the English. From tho nocessity of the ground they now 
occupied, which was hollow and narrow, the British and 
Hanoverian foot were inddled together in compact muses, 
Saxe, by the advice of the Duke de Richelieu, Grange four 
pieces of heavy artillery to play upon them in this condition ; 
and while the cannon roared and inflicted dlonth in the front, 

L 
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thoy were attacked in flank by fresh troops, both foot and 
horse, Moennwhile our own cavalry did little or nothing, 
An attempt was afterwards made to account for this inaativity 
by the roughness of the ground; but surely English horses 
could go where the French harsas could ; and it is natural to 
conclude that, as usual, our cavalry was for inforior to our in- 
fantry. But this matchless force was atlast compelled to give 
way, and to fall back, which they did, for some time, slowly 
and with their faces to their foes. The Duke of Cumberland 
was the last in the retreat: he called upon the men to’ remem-~ 
bor Blenheim and Ramilics, and he threatened to shoot one 
of his officers whom he saw running. Thus retreating, the 
English and Hanoverian infantry came to their horse, who 
then prosonted a front to the French, and checked their pur- 
suit. They wero joined by the Dutch faineans; and then 
they all hastened together back to the sheltering walls of Ath, 
If the English soldiors had had theiy will, and no enemy in 
their rear, it might havo been difficult to prevent, that evon- 
ing, a new kind of combat, for their fury against the Dutch 
amounted almost to madness, 

Tn this battle of Fontenoy, the British lost, in killed and 
wounded, more than 4,000 men, and the Hanoverians nearly 
2,000; they left behind them a few pieces of artillery, 
bué no standards, and senrocly any prisoners except the 
wounded. Tho French, on their part, owned to a loss of 
7,000 mon. It is believed that on both sides tho numbers 
wore underrated. Among the English officers of distinotion 
who fell ware, Lieutenant-General Campbell, and Major. 
General Ponsonby. “The action,” says a Iighland officer 
ongnged, ‘will, I bolieve, be found to be the bloodiost as to 
officers that has happened to the British in the memory of 
man. The I[anoverians behaved most gallantly and bravely ; 
and had the Dutch taken example from them, we had supped 
that night in Tourmnay.” * . 

Anothor Tighland officer, who was present, speaks of the 
battle somewhat more in detail, “I will not describe tho 
onuse of our faihwe, although I know it; but sure nevor 
troops behaved with more intrepidity than the Mnglish; nor 

* Gulloden Papers. Tournay, the cause of this slanghtoy, was de- 


livered up to the Trench, a few days after tho battle, by the base 
treachory of Ilortsall, a principal engineer officer in the Dutch service. 
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never have troops suffered so much, In short, there was 
but one way of marching into the ground where we were to 
form our line, which was through the village of Vozon, ‘The 
opening would not allow above fourtcen or twenty abronst 5 
and from thence to the French batteries, a vising ground like 
a glacis, and they at half cannon-shot diatmca, Gonoral 
Campbell, with twelve squadrons, was ordered through tho 
defile first, as a corps to cover the mouth of tho opening, 
whilst the infantry marched in: which, as they mareliod 
from the right, formed as soon as thoy went in; 60 one regi- 
ment covered another till they formed all the way to the left. 
You may believe this took up 0 great denl of timo; in which 
the French batteries played incessantly on the twolva squad~ 
rons, and on the troops as they formed ; but, as it is impos- 
sible to describe n thing unless you had a plan beforé you, I 
shall only say we formed with all the regularity in the world, 
and we marched up towards the enomy, who were all slong 
upon the height with their different batteries, the wholo 
length of which run a hollow way, that they made a very 
good entrenchment. Off we beat them aut of this hollow 
way, and gained the hgh, whence we had tho first view of 
their bodies, at about 200 paces distanea ;—an immense num- 
ber of them, and numberless cannon still played upon us. 
Here we dressed our lines, and began to march tears 
them: when pop they went into another intronclmont, ex- 
tremely well provided and flanked with battories of cannon, 
Nevertheless, on we wont, drove thom from that, which was 
the first small shot we had an opportunity to make uso of 
from the beginning, which was now near six hours.” * : 

Tontenoy and Almanza are the only two battles in which 
British infantry hove been quite beaten and swept from the 
field by any enemy. Woe have seen tlie nature of the con- 
test at Almanga; at Iontenoy the struggle was still more 
unequal.* The positions of tho enomy were vory formidable; 
they could make a goéd use of tlicir artillery, while tha 
allies could make very little use of thoirs; even counting 
the Dutch as combatants—which thoy sonreely wore at 
all—their numbor nearly doubled that ‘of the confedorntea, 

* Culloden Papors. Letter of Licutenant Forbos. Pictorial THis- 


fory of England, with tho authoritioa there cited. ‘Tindal’s soni{nua: 
tion of Rapin, Military History of Gront Britain, 
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Marshal Saxe had 60,000 men, while the whole confederate 
army amounted only to 88,000 men. If we take off the 
Dutch, who so scandalously took themselves off, it will be 
found that the British and Hanoverians fought against more 
than triple their own numbers, The loss of auch a battle 
certninly carried with it no disgrace to the pride of our 
army, and long enduring, dauntless infantry. 

Nothing that has been said in this brief recital is to be 
considered as reflecting on the courage of the Dutch—as 
brave and steady a people as any. The forces at Fontenoy, 
as at numerous other battles, were not so much composed of 
native Dutch as of hired troops, taken from every part of 
Germany and from other countries, as they could be found. 
Mercenaries do not usually fight like national troops engaged 
in their own country’s causa; but discipline, and a judicious 
treatment, has done and can yet do wonders with ah troops. 
Under Marlborough and Overkirk they had been as faithful 
and as steady under fire, as any portion of the allied army, 
ever rendy to follow their chiefs or to go wherever they 
might be divected. But in the time of Marlborough every 
eave was taken of the food, pay, accommodation and dis- 
cipline of these mercenaries as of all the other portions of 
the army. These things had been notoriously neglected 
since the peace of Utrecht, or for a period of more than 
thirty years, and an inevitable consequence was such un- 
soldiarly conduct as the so-called Dutch troops displayed at 
Fontenoy. The Prince of Waldeck may have merited 
serious censure; but these facts will sufficiently account for, 
the loss of the battle without taxing him’ either with 
treachery or personal cowardice. 
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CLIVE, AND VICTORIES IN INDIA. 
1740—1752, 


Bur during tho reign pf George II., while our army was 36 
managed as not to add much to our military reputation on 
the continent of Burope, a handful of Englishmen, led by 
one extraordinary man, were gaining romantic successes in 
the Last, and laying the broad foundations of ow Indian 
Empire. ‘ 

Robert Clive belonged to an ancient but a'decnyed family 
of Shropshire, He had entered the service of the Enst 
India Company in a civil capacity as a writer, and the duties 

_ of & junior writer were, in thoso days, strictly limited to 
trade, Clive soon grew weary of copying imvoices and 
making out accounts of sales; and, at the very first oppor- 
tunity, he threw down the pen and took up the sword. 

At'that time although we had had settlements in India 
for more than one hundred and ene yenrs, our possessions 
‘wore mere strips upon the coast, at Salsette, Fort St. George 

‘Madvas), Masulipatam, Caleutta, and a féw other places. 

nd these possessions, all held upon sufferance, were but 
slightly defended from hostile attack, and wore in faot 
very little move than factorics, tho commercinl name by 
which they were designated. It was always in the power 
of the native princes to interrupt our trade and reduce the 
resident servants of thesCompany toa humiliating condition. 
The Dutch were as strong’ in TIndin as wo wero, and the 
French, the first to hire and discipline natives as sepoys, 
were far stronger. : 

It soon became a problem whether the French or, the 
English should ‘have the dominion of the East. During a 
long series of years France was most ably served by ar. 
Dupleix, and 4 Bussy, who extended their influence among 
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the Indian potentates, and who, in their diplomacy and in- 
trigues, were never hampered by any scruples of conscience, 
or by any want of cunning and ability. Pondicherry, their chicf 
city and their stronghold, was woll and regularly fortified, 
and a place of far greater strength than any we possessed. 
In military genius, in perseverance, and in other high quali- 
ties, M, Bussy proved himself a rival worthy of Clive. 
From the time of their first settlements in the country . 

both the French and the English had, of necessity, been 
drawn into treaties and alliances with various native princes, 
‘When we supported one nabob, the French invariably espoused 
the part of another, and we were always as ready to place 
ourselyes in opposition to the confederate of the French, 
These nabobs and khans were incessantly plotting or waging 
war against each other. Brother often armed against brother, 
son against father: a death among the chiefs hardly ever 
took piace without being immediately followed by a disputed 
succession. very claimant courted the support either of 
the French or of the English. If the Europeans joined them 
they were liberal in granting privileges and extension of 
torritorias, but if their help was refused, their trade was 
interrupted, and they were subjected to all the evils which a 
native despot could inflict. It was impossible that the two 
rival European nations should long co-exist in the same 
country. In 1746 the French, strongly reinforced from 
Europe and from the isles of France and Bourbon, made a 
strenuous effort to drive us out of every partof the Carnatic. 
Madras and Fort St, David were captured by Labourdonnais ; 
but they were restored at the short peace of 1748, In the 
following year the English being remforced, and having in- 
creased the number of their sepoys, took the field as the 
ally of Sahujea, a dethroned prince of Tanjore; and gained 
several important advantages, including the permanent pos- 
session of Devi Cottah, a strong fortress on the river Cole- 
roon, Itwas at tho siege of Devi Cottah, that Clive, who 
had distinguished himself the preceding year in an-attempt 
upon Pondicherry, first attracted universal attention and 
admiration. He was, at this time,in the twenty-fourth year 
of his age, and a lieutenant in the Company’s service, 
poor and comparatively friendless, with all his hopes of 
patronage, fame, and fortune, lying’ in his sword. 
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At the same time, the French were not inactive; they had 
struck up an alliance with Chunda Saheb, who claimed the 
succession of the Carnatic, and who aimed at dispossessing 
Mohammed Ali, an ally of the English, of the important 
town and fortress of Trichinopoly, This immediately brought 
the vival Europeans into fierce conflict: neither the English’ 
nor the French had any orders from Burope to recommence 
the war in Asia; but both frequently dispensed with ony 
such orders, representing themselves as auxilinvies to the 
native princes, and not principals in the war. Various on- 
counters took place, now favourable to the French, and now 
to the English. Having gained a victory at Volconda, the 
Franch laid siege to Trichinopoly ; and our Government at 
Fort St. David and Madras were thrown thereby into grent 
consternation. 

In a lucky hour, the Council promoted Clive to the rank 
of Captain, adopted a plan which his daving gonius had 
suggested, and confided to him the execution of it. This 
was nothing Jess than to relieve pea! by making 
sudden attack upon Arcot, the capital of the Carnatic. ‘The 

allant young soldier had justly attributed the disgraceful 
defeat at Volconda to the commanding officer, Captain Gin- 
ven, 2 weak, undecided man, and the preceding reverses to 
the incompetence and timidity of a certain Captain Copo, 
who must have been of the same stock as tho hero of Preston 
Pans—of that Sir John Cope who preferred lying in his 
warm bed at Dunbar to getting up to fight on a cold morn- 
ing, Clive had won the thorough affection of the sepoys, 
and knew that they might bo trusted; as for tho English 
soldiers, he snid that they would do everything, if only pro- 
perly led. He had well drilled his mon, shico tho time of his 
promotion, and they were no longer raw recruits, but 
staunch, practised, and well-formed soldiors. 
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CLIVE AT ARCOT, 


1751. 


Vort Sr. Davin and Madras were emptied of their troops, 
and left with the weakest garrisons, and yet Clive’s detach- 
ment, when completed, did not exceed 200 Englishmen and 
300 sepoys. His whole staff of officers counted no more 
than eight, six of whom had never been in action, and four 
of these six being young men in the mercantile service of the 
Company, who, inflamed by Clive’s example, took up the 
sword to follow him. The artillery attached to this force 
consisted of three light field pieces, But Clive had learned 
something while acting as commissary, and had taken good 
care to provide supplies of provisions and abundant ammu- 
nition. He had already the forethonght of a great com- 
mander, On the 26th of August, 1761, he started from 
Madras with a confidence of success. On the 29th, he 
reached a pagoda, about forty miles inland; and thove re- 
ceived intellivence that the fort of Arcot had not been drained 
of its troops for the siege of Tiichinopoly, but was actually 

arrisoned by 1,100 men. Nothing daunted, ho wrote to 

adras for two eighteen-pounders to be sent after him with- 
out delay; and, continuing his march, he halted, on the 81st, 
within ten miles of Arcot. The country people, or the scouts 
employed by the enemy, reported with consternation that 
they had seen the English marghing, without concern, 
through a terrible storm of thunder, lightning, and rain, 
This was considered as a fearful omen by the native garrigon, 
who instantly abandonetl the fort. A few hours after theie 
departure, Clive and his men entered the city, which had no 
walls or defences; and, marching through the streets in the 
midst of tens of thousands of timid spectators, they: took 
possession of the fort, where they found eight pieces of 
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cannon, from four to eight pounders, a great heap of lead for 
shot, and abundance of gunpowder. The merchants of Arcot 
had for security deposited their goods in the fort: Clive 
scrupulously respected this property, and allowed some threa 
or four thousand persons to remain in their houses, or dwell- 
ings, which wore situated within the fort. All this procured 
him many friends among the natives, who enred little for 
either of the parties contending for dominion over them ; and 
it enabled him to obtain provisions and such materinis as 
might be wanted to sustain a siege, for he could scarcely 
hope to be left with such a scanty force in undisturbed pos- 
session of his enemy’s capital. But, before -tho besiegors 
should gather around him from afar, this precocious and self 
taugiit general resolved to scatter the ex-garrison of the fort, 
who lingered in the neighbourhood, and who might recover 
from their pani. On the 4th of September, he marched out 
with the greatest part of his men and four field pieces; and 
he soon discovered 600 horse and 500 foot drawn up in 
battle array. They had a field-piece, managed by two or 
three Europeans, from which they fired at a grent distance. 
They killed a camel, and wounded a sepoy; but, 2s soon as 
the English got within musket-shot, they fod to the hills in 
their roar. live then returned to the fort of Arcot, 

The glorious affair of Ardot was not so much a siege a8 8 
fighting within old crnmbling walls, and in the country outside, 

On the 6th, Clive made another excursion into the country, 
and found the enemy nenrly at the same spot whore he had 
found them before; but their number now appeared to be 
nearly doubled, and they had two field-picces with them in- 
stead of one, Moreover, thoy had chosen theiy ground with 
some skill, in © grova enclosed with a bank and ditoh, and 
having in front‘an old tank, almost dry and choked up. 
They fired thaiv field~piaces smartly, ns Olive advanced, and 
killed three English soldjers, But tho lino, with Clive at 
its head, advanced more briskly ; upon which the enemy, not 
thinking themselves safe in the grovo, ran into the old tank, 
the banks of which were stvong and high. Well under cover, 
they could scarcely be touched by the fire of the English 
line, and they were enabled to wound several of Clive’s 
people: He, therefore, withdrew his troops to the rear of 
some buildings, and then detached » platoon to attack the 
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tank on one of its sides, and threw forward another platoon 
in its front. Both gained the ridge of the bank, and gava 
their fire at the same instant, amongst numbers crowded to- 
gether in the tank, The next minute there was no one in 
that enclosure, except the killed—the enemy were in headlong 
flight! 

"Close to the scene of action, stood avillage, and the Indian 
fort of Timery. Clive took possession of the village, and 
summoned the fort; but the governor knew he had no bat- 
tering cannon, and refused to surrender; and, after throwing. 
a few shells into the fort from a cohorn mortar, Clive marche 
back to Arcot, and employed his men in Berea’ the works 
of that crazy fortress. The enemy, seeing that he made no 
more sallies, conceived that he was beginning to he afraid of 
them; and, having raised their force to 8,000 fighting men, 
they encamped within three miles of the town. On the night 
of the 14th of September, when they were buried in sleap, 
Clive burst into their camp, committed a great slaughter, 
and put them all to fight, without losing a single man, 

At this time, the two eighteen pounders which he had de- 
manded, were on their way from Madras, escorted only by a 
fow sepoys. Knowing that the enemy had occupied part of 
the rond, and taken possession of a strong pagoda, in the in- 
tention of intercepting this escort, Clive sent out thirty 
Englishmen and fifty sepoys, with a field-piece, to dislodge 
them from the pagoda. The detachment found that the pa- 

‘oda was abandoned, but that the enemy had retreated to a 

fort on the road, where they were continually reinforced, 

Upon this intelligence, Clive sent on nearly his whole force, 
remaining in the fortress with only thirty Huropeans and fifty 
sepoys; while thera were from 8,000 to 4,000 natives within 
the same walls. Tho enemy hereupon changed their design ; 
and, quitting all the positions they had occupied on the rond, 
they returned hastily to Arcot, hoping to carry the fort by 
asanuit, 

During the night, they completely surrounded the fort 
with horse and foot; and, on the following morning, they 
opened fire of musketry upon the ramparts from some ad- 
jacent houses, which overlooked them. As this attack pro- 
duced no effect, a large body of horse and foot, mixed and in 
disorder, advanced to the outer gate of the fort, with a terrifia 
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din of voices and warlike music; but a few hand-grenades 
thrown in amongst them frightoned the horses, which 
Imocked down and gales over the foot; and cavalry and 
infantry soon disappeared. 

sarees en hour iter a similar attack was followed by an 
equally quick repulse ; and, between night and morning, the 
mass of Clive’s little force, with the sepoys and the two 
precious battering-cannon from Madras, appeared on tho 
skirts of the town, The enemy then packed up and fled, 
and Clive quietly opened his gates to receivo his people, 
During the attack, the natives in the fort, woll satisfied with 
his kind treatment, remained perfectly quict. 

‘As had been expected, Chunda withdrow the greater par 
of his forces from Trichinopoly: he did not march with them 
himself, but sent his son, Rajah Saheb, who entored the town 
of Arcot, with 4,000 horse and foot, and 150 Trench from 
Pondicherry, and fixed his head-quarters in the saree of the 
nabob. Being joined by the forces previously collected in the 
feigibotciond) Chunda found himself nt tho head of 10,000 
men, and with these he prosecuted a siege against n con- 
temptible fort, defended by Clive’s little band. Yet, on tho 
24th, the English commander made a sally, with the view of 
driving Rajah Saheb from the palace and tho town; or, if he 
failed in that, of striking terror into the native troops by the 
excess of his audacity. But, aftor a gh in tho streets, he 
was compelled, by the artillery of the Fronch, to fall back 
into the fort. Tad there been none but native troops, both 
palace and town would have been cleared, In this day’s 
sortie, Clive lost fifteen of his English soldiors, and one of 
his best officers, who sacrificed his own lifg in protecting that 
of his commander.* Moreover, Lieutonant Kevel, his only 
artillery officer, was disabled, 

He was now cooped up within the walls of tho fortress, 
which were, in many places, falling to ruin, Theso walls wore 
more than a mile in circumference ; the rampart was too nev 
row to admit the firing of artillery ; the parapot was low and 
weak ; the towers were only capable of receiving one cannon 
each; and the ditch was prdnble in most places, and per- 

* This was Lieutenant Trenwith, who, seeing n sepoy from window 


taking alm at Clive, pulled him on one side; upon which the SOpOF) 
changing his aim, shot Trenwith through the body. 
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fectly dry and choked up in others. The houses, alread 
mentioned as overlooking the ramparts, were soon filled with 
troops, and good Fiench marksmen picked off several of the 
Eng ish garrison. 

+ midnight, when the enemy had retired from their ad- 
vanced positions, an attempt was made to blow up these 
houses, but it failed, and was the cause of depriving Clive 
of the services of another of his officns. Ie had now only 
four officers fit for duty. In order to husband the pro- 
yisions within the fort, he sent away all the natives except 
a few artificers, For fourteen days the enemy prosecuted 
the siege with musketry from the houses and  bombard- 
ment from four mortars, Several of the English wera 
killed, and more were wounded on the ramparts, though 
they only showed their heads above the parapet. 

Clive ‘himself had several hair-breadth escapes; three 
sergeants, who at different times singly attended him in 
visiting the works, were killed at his side. 

On the 24th of October the French, who had hitherto 
had no battering cannon, received from Pondicherry two 
sighteen-pounders and seven pieces of smaller calibre, A. 
well-served battery was then opened, and at their very first 
shot the Pench dismounted one of Clive’s cighteen-pounders, 
and at the next entirely disabled it. The Mnglish mounted 
their other sighteen-pounder, bub this too was soon dis- 
mounted, and was employed afterwards only in those parts 
of the fort where it was not exposed to the Prenoh artillery. 
In six days the French beat down all the wall between two 
of the towers, and made a practicable breach fifty feet wide. 
But, while they were making this breach, Olive, with re- 
markablo ingenuity, was making 9 deep trench, and erecting 
palisndes and a strong parapet behind it; and he planted 
one of his field-pieces on one of the towers which flanked 
the breach, and two small pieces sof onnnon on the flat roof 
of o house within the fort, and just opposite to the entrance 
which the French guns had made. + ‘he besiegers, aware of 
these preparations, would not venture into the breach until 
they should effect another in an opposite direction, They 
had burst one of theit eighteen-pounders, but they carried 
the remaining one, with a nine-pounder, to a new battery 
which they had erected on the opposite side of the fort. 
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‘Within that precinct Clive had found one of those enormons 
cannons which Turks, Persians, and other Orientals have al- 
ways so much admired, According to the local tradition, this 
monster gun had been sent from Delhi by tho Emperor 
Aueeaeie, and had been drawn by 1,000 yoke of oxen, 

Clive raised a mound of earth to such a height as com- 
mended the nabob’s palace over the roofs of the houses that 
lay between; he hoisted the great gun on this mound, and, 
having found some iron ball which had been cast for tho 
gun, fe loaded and fired. The ponderous ball went right 
through the palace, to the terror of the Rajah Saheb and 
his principal officers there assembled, But, as every charge 
took thirty pounds of powder, Olive ordered that the gun 
should be fired only once a day. On the fourth day tho 
monster burst, " 

Both in imitation and retaliation the onemy raised a 
mound opposite one of the gates, and put two pieces of 
cannon upon it; but, before they could well begin their fire, 
Clive brought his reserved eighteen-pounder to bear upon it, 
and in Jess than on hour the mound gave way and tumbled 
down with the fifty men perched upon it. The Company’s 
agents at Madras and Fort St. David, informed of the 
desperate contest in which Clive was ongnged, determined 
to inake an effort to relieve him, but so limited were their 
means, that all they could do was to send 100 English 
soldiers and 200 Sepoys, under the command of Lioutenant 
Innis. ‘I'Lis party, who had no cannon, were attacked on 
the road between Madras and Arcot by 2,000 native troops, 
who had with them two field-pieces served by Europoans; 
and Innis, after a sharp contest, in which he lost twenty 
English soldiers and_ two officers, thought it prudent to froe 
about and return to Madras, Clive and his reduced garvison 
thns seemed left lone to their fate; but the gallant defence 
they had made had producgd a deep impression far and near, 
and the fickle nature of Indian alliances and compacts soon 
gave him more than a gleam of hope. 

At the distance of about thirty miles from Arcot, there 
lny encamped a body of 6,000 Mahrattas, under the com- 
mand of Morari Rao, a chief of more eiergy than conscience, 
Clive, srounded as he was, fourid menns to send a messenger 
to this chiaf; gnd the messenger soon returned safe to the 
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fort with a letter, in which Movari Rao stated that he would 
not delny n moment to send a detachment to the nasistance 
of such brave men as the defenders of Arcot, whose beha- 
viour had now, for the first time, convinced him that the 
English knew how to fight. Yet all that these Mahrattas 
did when they came, was to plunder and set fire to some 
houses in the outskirts of the town, for they would not 
venture to attack the barricades which had been erected in 
every street and in every avenue lending to the besieged 
fort. In their advance or in their vetvegt they, however, 
intercepted some ammunition destined for the besiegers. In 
the mean while, the French guns had made as econd. breach, 
and Olive had counterworked it as he had done the first. 
This second breach was nemly thirty yards wide; but the 
ditch there was deep and full of water. On the 14th of 
November, the great festvial in commemoration of the 
murder of the holy brothers Hassan and Hussein, when 
the Mohammedans of India quicken their fanaticism with 
opium and with bang, Rajah Saheb and his French allies 
vasolved to storm the fort throngh its two opposite brerches, 
Blophants with large plates of iron fixed on their forehends 
were driven up to the gates as if they could have battered 
them down; and in the rear of these ponderous animals 
marched or scrambled 2 multitude of men on foot, 

This first essay was signally unfortunate, for the elephants, 
being wounded, by the men on the ramparts, rushed madly 
round, threw down the rabble rout, trampled a good many of 
them to death, ond then went off with their probosces in the 
air, The work in the breaches was more serious. In front 
of the first (to the north-west) the ditch was fordable, and 
there hundyveds upon hundreds, drunk and furious with their 
wild devotion, aid the drugs working on their stomachs and 
brains, rushed across and entered the mortal gap. Some of 
these aspirants ‘after the higher paradise even got across the 
trench which Clive had dug behind the breach, He let them 
come on almost to the palisade bafore he gave fire; but then 
he opendd upon them with two pieces of caunon and with his 
musketry and every shot and bullet told on their confused 
mass. hey went back shieking ; but others crowded 
through the breach, and when these were driven off they 
were still succeeded by others. The fire of small arms from 
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the palisnde and parapet never slackoned for a moment, for 
Clive’s men who were Fohind kept loading the muskets and 
handing them to the front rank as fast as they could dis- 
charge them, The musketry, the two cannon, and some 
bombs which Clive had prepared with short fusees, at length 
drove back the bravest or maddest of the assailants, and 
atrewed nearly every foot of ground with their dead oy 
wounded, But in the mean time they were attempting the 
other breach. ‘To cross the deep water of tho ditch they had 
prepared a raft, which they launched with seventy man upon 
it. This breach, like the other, was flanked on either sida 
by a tower, and in each of the towers there was one Sagan tn 
Observing that his men were firing with bad aim, and that 
the raft was drawing near without ajay, Clive ran into one 
of the towers, took the management of the field-piece into his 
own hands, and fired with such precision that in three or four 
discharges the raft: was broken to pieces and the seventy men 
tumbled into the ditch—of whom some were drowned, some 
killed by shot in the water, and some cngbled to escape by 
swimming, All further attempts at storming were ahan- 
doned. he enemy had lost 400 iy killed and wounded, few 
of whom were Europeans, for during the storm most of the 
French troops were observed drawn up and looking on at a 
distance. As for Clive he had only four English killed, and 
two sepoys wounded, So man'y of his garrison being previously 
disabled by wounds or sickness, the number which repulsed 
the storm was no more than 80 English, officers included, 
and 120 sepays, and these, besides serving five pieces of 
eannon, expended 12,000 musket cartridges during tha 
attack, The onemy, after a pause of two hours, renowed 
their fire upon the fort with musketry from tho honses, and 
with their onnnon; but this was 1 more waste of powder and 
shot, and at two o’clock in the afternoon they requosted 
leave to carry off and bury their dend. Clive allowod them 
two hours, At four o'elocle thay once more opened their firo, 
nor did they again cease till two hours aftor midnight, whon 
of a sudden a dend silence ensucd. Whon day broke Clive 
learned that the whole army had qbandoned Arcot in haste 
and confusion, He instantly threw open the gate, andmarohed. 
into their deserted quarters, where he found four piecas of. 
artillery, four mortars, and a large quantity of ammunition. 
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Thus ended the siege of the fort of Arcot, which had Insted 
fifty days, and which, in 9 military point of view, had been 
highly honourable to all neared in the defence. It estab 
lishe Clive’s character 23.0 soldier, and it raised the reputa 
tion of English arms in India from the lowest to the very 
highest pitch. 

t has been said by a competent judge that Clive, who, it 
was thought, at this time, fad neither read military books, 
nor conversed with men oapable of giving him much instrue- 
tion in the art of war, hed employed all the resources which 
ave dictated by the best masters-—that he acted like an 
experienced general from the beginning—that he was born a 
soldier.* It may, however, be suspected, that since his arri- 
val in India, Clive had assisted his natural genius with some 
careful study of a few good books, It is mentioned, indeed, 
that in the governor's house, at Fort St. George, there was a 
ood library open at all times to the young writer; and that 

Jlive, during the first year or two of his residence in India, 
through poverty and pride, shyness, and a sense of his de- 
ficient education, led 9 very secluded life, 

The English troops’ engaged had never been under fire 
before this campaign. ‘The sepoys acting with them be- 
haved with great gallantry, and testified & warm affection 
for their white comrades. When provisions were hecoming 
scarce in the fort, the sepoys proposed that Clive should 
limit them to conja, the water in which the rica is boiled, 
and which resembles very thin gruel, “It is,” said they, 
£ sufficient for our support; the Europeans require the 

rain. + 
. Clive returned to Fort St. David to report his successes. 
On his way 600 sepoys, who had been serving the French, 
deserted with their arms and accoutrements, and joined him. 

Early in the month‘of February of the following year, 
1762, the enemy ro-nssembled in the field, and with 4,500 na- 
tives, horse and foot, 400 French, and along train of artillery, 
began to ravage the Company's territories. Clive, having 
been reiatoroad fiom Bengal, went ont to meet them with 
880 English, 1,800 sepoys, and six field pieces. Such was 
now the terror of his name that they retreated before him, 


* Major Lawrence. ‘Norrative,” __ 
+ Sir John Malookm, Lite of Lord Clive, 
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abandoning one strong position aftor another. But, after a 
good chase, he came up with them near the village of Covre- 
nauk, and thoroughly defented them, after a hard-fought 

attle, ‘The French then fled to tho protecting walls of 
Pondicherry, ad Clive, with nine pieces of their cannon, and 
some prisoners, returned to Fort St. David. 

After other exploits, in this same yenr, 1762, Clive, with 200 
yeernits, who had just been landed from England at Madras, 
600 newly raised Sepoys, and with four twenty-four pounders 
attacked Covelong, an important fort in the Carnatio, about 
twenty miles south of Fort St, Dayid, which mounted 80 
pieces of cannon, and was garrisoned by 50 French and 800 
sepoys, Olive’s recruits are negroes as being the very 
retuse of our London prisons. But as this extraordinary man 
had become a gener) suddenly and gs if by inspiration, so 
jad he the faculty of making soldiers in a week out of vaga- 
bonds and cut-purses, At first his jnil-birds showed some 
trepidation, but Clive shamed them out of their fears, and by 
the time the fort surrendered the fellows were heroes, 

‘Brom Covelong, Olive and his little foreo flew to Chingli- 
mt, a fort distant about forty miles, and garrisoned by 
French and natives in their service, Chingliput fell, as did 
every place that Clive attacked in person, 
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PLASSEY. 
A.D. 1767, Tune 28. 


Hveny reader must be familiay with the dismal tale ot the 
Black Hole of Caleutia. That factory had heen attacked on 
the 16th June, 1756, by Suraj-n-Dowlah, the new nabob of 
Bengal, a young, dissolute, rapacious, and cruel tyrant; and 
it had fallen, not because the English garrison was so weak in 
numbers, but because there was not an officer of skill and 
spirit tocommand it, Had Robert Clive been there, the vast 
barbaric host would have been discomfited and put to the rout 
on the first day of their siege; but Clive, who had gone to 
England on sick leave, was far away from Bengal ‘at this 
critical moment. . 

The barbarities practised on the a and the horrible 
death of 123 of them in the Black Ifole, called aloud for 
vengeance; and Suraj-u-Dowlah was such a monster that po 
security could be enjoyed either by the English or by the 
natives in Caleutta, so long as he sat upon the musnnd at 
Moorshedabad, and ruled over Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa. 
But Clive, “ The Daring in War,” was soon preparing to 
come against him,* 

On the 16th October, 1766, Clive and Admiral Watson set 
sail from Madras for the Hooghly. The force consisted of five 
of his Majesty’s ships, and five of the Company’s, having on 
board 900 European infantry and 1,500 sepoys. Five hun- 
dred more sepoys were expected from Bombay. Tt was not 
until the 22nd December that‘Clive reached the Falta, a vil- 
lage on the left bank of the ILooghly, about twenty miles in 
a street line below Caloutta. Ilere he found the mournful 
English fugitives from that city. With a small-part of this 

* Olive's exploits gained him from the natives the name of Sabut 
Jung, ox the Daring in Tar. 
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foree the Daring in War bent the nabob’s general Moni~ 
chund, who had come down from Caleutta with 3,000 horse 
and foot; captured the force of Budge-Budgo; sent the 
natives scampering up the country ; end, on the 2nd Januar ; 
1767, took possession of the fort and town of Caleutta, with- 
ont losing a man. Bas ; 

So complete was the panic of the Nabol’s troops that Major 
Coote, with only fifty Europeans and ono hundred sepoys, 
scoured the country for miles, destroying or capturing 1 vast 
quantity of rice and other provisions, au making good booty 
besides: At the end of January, Suraj-u-Dowlah, with hor- 
rible threats and imprecations cane down from Moorshedabad, 
with an immense army of cavalry aud infantty. Clive was 
utterly without cavalry, havirig only one horse which lind 
been brought from Madras; but with 1,500 soldiers, Euro- 
peans and sepoys, and 600 brave English sailors who had 
heen landed from the fleet, he thoroughly beat the tyrant at 
a short distance from the city, and compelled him to implore 
for pence. As Clive expected that the Nabob would be joined 
by 400 or 500 Frenchmen fiom the neighbouring factory of 
Chandernagora, he granted him pea for the present, 

No sooner had Suraj-u-Dowleh returned to his capital and 
recovered from his panic than he sent emissiries to Golconda 
to invite that brave and skilful French officer, M, Bussy, with 
his troops, into Bengal. 

Losing no time, Clive and Admiral Watson wont up the 
Hooglily, bombarded Chandernagore, and took that important 
stronghold, although it was garrisoned by 900 Trench. 

After playing off all the tricks of Bastern diplomacy and 
state-craft, Suraj-u-Dowlah drow together an immense army” 
at Plassey, where he encamped, in tho dees of being 
joined by M, Bussy and his disciplined Frenchmen, and by 
other confederates, By degrees nearly every man, horse, 
elephant, musket, fire-lock, nnd cannon he possessed wore 
collected in that strong and commanding position. But there 
was treachery in the camp, and the Na job was belicvad to 
have rendered himsolf odious to a grent part of the army, 
Meer Jattier, ¢ Mahommedan soldior of fortune, and the com- 
mander-in-chief of the forces, engaged to abandon tho Nabob, 
and join the English with such troops as he could }ring over 
with him; but, the condubt of this chief was so unsteady, s0 
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doubly treacherous and equivocating, that little reliance could 
be placed on any engagement he made. 

live resolved to attack Suraj-u-Dowlah, and, though not 
without reluctance, Admiral Watson agreed to send 200 of his 
sailors with him. 

Marching stendily on from Chandernagore, Clive reached 
Patlee on the 16th June, and detached Captain Coote to take 
Cutwah, a mud fort, aboust twelve miles higher wp, and com- 
manding the passage of the river Cossimbuzar. After firing 
a few shots the garrison fled out of the fort, wherein Coote 
found rice enough to supply an army of 10,000 men for a 
whole year, In the evening Clive came up with his main 
body and encamped in the plain; but the next day the rain, 
setting in with terrible violence, obliged him to seek shelter 
for his army in the houses and mud huts of the town of 
Cutwah, which stood near the fort. 

On the 17th June a letter was received from Meer Jaffier ; 
but it was very unsatisfactory. Clive determined not to 
cross the river of Cossimhuzar—the holiest branch, of the 
Gangés—until he should obtain some further securities or 
assurances from Jaffer. On the 20th, the anniversary of the 
Black Hole tragedy, two emissaries from that chief stole into 
our camp, and assurances were given that the chief would be 
trué to his word, and that he would be sure to join Clive with 
at least 8,000 of the Nabob’s horse. But the rogue had lied 
30 often that it was impossible to believe him. 

The mind of the English commander was naturally dis- 
quieted by suspicion and misgivings. With the assistance 
of Meer Jaffier’s 8,000 horse, he made sure of victory, but 
without this accession of force he almost despaired if not of 
victory, of being able to turn it to good account, as his very 
small army was wholly destitute of cavalry. ‘Che grentness 
of the stake for which he was playing with so small an army, 
the heavy responsibility that Iny, upon him, rendered him 
trresolute and nervous, and he had Yecourse, for the first‘and 
last time in his life, to a council-of-war. Having on the 
morning of the 21st, assembled his officers to the number of 
fifteen, he proposed the following questions :— Whether the 
army should immediately cross into the island of Cossim- 
buzar, and at all tisks attack the Nabob? or whether, aynil~ 
ing themselves ofthe great quantity of rica which they had 
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taken at Cutwah, they should maintain themselves there 
during the rainy season, and in the mean time invite the 
Mabrattas to enter the province and join them ? Contrary 
to the astablished practice, Clive gayo his opinion first—and 
it was, that they should remain whore they were. Majors 
Kilpatiiok and Grant with six other officers agreed with 
Clive; but Captam Coote differed with him, and his opposite 
opinion was supported by six other officers, Coote'’s notion 
was— that the common soldiers were at presont confident 
of success; that a stop so near the enemy would natural 
quell this ardour; that the arrival of the Vrench troops with 
M. Law would add strength to tho Nabob’s force, and 
vigour to his councils; that they would surround the 
English army and cut off its communication with Calcutta, 
when distresses not yet foreseen might ruin it os effectually 
as the loss of a baitle.” Ile therefore advised that they 
shonld either advance and decide the contost immediately, or 
immediately yeturn to Calentta, But Clive’s majority of 
nine had scareely carried the question against Ooote’s seven, 
when Clive himself felt dissatisfied at the decision, and his 
mind began to resume its vigour and firmness. ‘l'o collect 
his thoughts he retired alone to a grove of mango-trecs a 
little beyond the town of Cutwah; ho remained thero for an 
hour in‘deep meditation; but then he returned to his gee 
ters with the word “Forward” on 1i: lips; and, without 
consulting or caring for the council-of-war, he gave his 
orders that the army should cross the river on the following 
mormmg. . 

At the hour appointed, at sunrise, the troops were put in 
motion: they had all crossed the river by four in the after- 
noon, and after a rapid march they encamped, long’ after 
sunset, ina mango grove new Plassey, and within a milo of 
the enemy, Clive, kept awake by his anxious thoughls, 
heard daring the whole night the drums, trumpets, and cym- 
bals of the Nabob’s host, who had beon warned of tho ap- 
proach of the English, and were making their barbaric musio 
to dispel drowsiness, Suraj-u-Dowlah, who was in tho camp 
at Plassey, was as sleepless as Clive; his army was im- 
mense, but he had no personal courage, and no confidence 
in his chiefs. It appears that he counted most on a few 
French artillerymen who had joined him, At Inst the day 
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broke which was to decide the fate of Bengal and its vast 
and rich dependencies. 

The extensive ground oceupied by the Nabob’s army had 
defences both natural and artificial; a deep winding’ river 
flowed round three of its sides, and the other side was in part 
traversed by a ditch: there were two tanks surrounded by 
high earthen embankments, and there were groves, thickets, 
ant eminences in various directions, But, relying on their 
superiority in numbers, the native troops, insterd of waiting 
to be attacked, marched out to attack the English, Soon 
after sunrise they poured through all their openings, and 
advanced to the mango grove where Clive lay. They were 
40,000 foot and 16,000 horse; they had fifty heavy cannon, 
each drawn by a long train of white oxen, and pushed on 
from behind by an elephanj; and, hesides this ordnance, | 
there were some field-pieces under the direction of about. 
forty Frenchmen. ‘The cavalry was far superior in quality 
to any that the English had yet seen in the Carnatic or in 
Bengal: it was not composed of the unwarlike wenkly 
materials found in the valley of the Ganges and the plains 
of Hindustan, but both men and horses were from the 
hardier clime of Northern India, ‘To oppose this vast host 
Clive had but 8,000 foot, and of this number only 1,000 
were British; but his sepoys were admirably trained and 
disciplined, were all commanded by British officers, and weve 
enthusiastically attached to their general. All the artiller 
he had consisted of eight field-pieces, but these were well 
placed in the wood, and ably served by nrtillerymen and by 
sailors from Watson's fleet. Clive expected every moment, 
to receive an encouraging message from Meer Jaffier, but 
none came, Tho Indians began the fight with their great 
guns, Clive ordered his people to sit down on the ground, 
and the loud camnonade of the enemy did them little mis- 
chief; the balls mostly striking the miango-trees over their 
heads. But when tho Indians canre a little neaver to the 
grove, the rapid five of the English field-pieces did great 
execution on their crowded and confused masses. At eleven 
o'clock Clive resolved to keep up his cannonade, which 
seemed quite sufficient to deter the enemy from a near np- 
proach, all the rest of the day, and then, when night arrived, 
to penetrate into the Nabob’s camp; these night attacks 
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having: so often been proved the bost method of ruining 
native armies, About noon there fell 2 henvy shower of” 
rain, which damaged the ammunition of the incautious 
Indians, and thereby obliged them to slacken their fire; 
but Clive’s powder ings well protected from tho elements, 
his eight field-pieces in the grove kept up thotv fire with the 
grontest regularity, About the hour of noon ono of his 
cannon-balls mortally wounded Meer Muvdeen, one of the 
highest and best officers of the enomy 5 and the ovent 
grently terrified the Nabob, who was remuining in his tent 
ata safe distance, and who had hitherto beon flattered by 
those who took » nearer viow of tho battle with the assur 
ance that his victory was certain, But now Surqj-u-Dow- 
Teh could see nothing before him but defeat and trenchery ; 
and, sending for Meer Jaffiev, he took his turban from his 
head and threw it on the ground, exelniming, “ Jaffier, that 
turban you must defend.” Meer Jaflier bowed reverentially 
to the Nabob, and to the sy:nbol of him, the turban on the 
ground ; and, crossing his hands on his heart, he protested ha 
would do all that could be done for his prince, It is said 
that immodiately after this interviow Jailier despatched a 
messenger to Clive informing him ef the mortal wound of 
the grent officer, and of the Nabob’s fonrs, and advising him 
to make an attack on the camp three hours after midnight ; 
but it is added that his mossenger was too much afraid of 
the cannon-balls to venture to the English position. It 
appears doubtful whether such messenger was ever sent by 
the faltering, calculating conspirator, who was avidently 
determined not to commit himself on tho field, or to risk any~ 
thing until he should seo 0 certainty of Clivo’s success. But 
the increasing panio of tho unmanly Nebob soon made that 
success most certain, Roydullub, who was as deop in tho 
conspiracy as Meer Jafier, repnived to the cravon, to mag 
nify the danger and to gdyise him to retreat immediately to 
hia capital. “Suraj-u-Dowlah at once gave orders for com- 
menoing the retreat, and at about two o'clock in tho after. 
noon the firing of his great guns consed altogether, and tho 
long teams of white oxen were put to the cumbrous cat 
viages to drag them off. In a short time all that host, horse 
and foot, was seen retreating through the camp, and nothing 
remained stationary on that side except the small body of 
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French adventurers who had ensconced themselves and thew 
field-pieces behind the embankment of one of the tanks. ‘To 
dislodge these Frenchmen, Major Kilpatrick detached him- 
self, without orders, from the grove, with two companies and 
two field-pieces. When he was made aware of this un- 
authorized movement, Clive ran to Kilpatrick, reprimanded 
him, and sent him back to the grove to bring up the entire 
force. As soon as the English began to approach in num: 
bers, the French, seeing that they were left without any 
support, hastily ahandoned the tank, and retreated to the rear 
of some intrenchments in the interior of the camp. 

While Clive was advancing, a great body of the Nabob's 
cavalry appenred on his flank: these were the troops of 
Meer Jaftier, but they wero not recognized as such by the 
English, for the promised white Hug was not held out, nor 
was any other signal given or message sent. Clive, conceiv- 
ing that they were, manceuvring to fall upon his baggage 
and his rear—which, doubtless, they would have done if he 
had_ been checked and beaten—detached three platoons of 
the line and a field-piece to stop their march, Major Grant 
presently fired into the mass; and Jaftier, still making no 
sign, halted and fell back. Olive, in the meoan:time, had 
taken possession of the tank which the French hd nban- 
doned, had occupied an eminence 200 yards to the left of 
the tank, and was now meinen from both these posts a 
warm cannonade. But the French kept their ground, some 
of the Nabob’s troops rallied, and some of his heavy guns 
were again loaded and pointed upon the English. Some 
bodies of cavalry, too, advanced saveral times as if to charge, 
bué they were every time stopped and driven back by Clive’s 
field-pieces. At Inst. that great body of horse which had 
recently been on his flank began to move off the field with- 
out joining the rest of the Nuabob’s army ; and this convinced 
Clive that they were the troops of, Meer Jaffiar, and that 
that conspirator was now in renlity doing something, in his 
timid way, to settle the affair, In a few minutes Clive 
advanced still farther and fell upon the Frenchmen, who, 
finding themselves again abandoned by the natives, fled from 
their position, and this time left their field-pieces behind 
them, There was no more fighting: the Nabob’s tens of 
thousands were flying towards Moorshedabad; the whole 
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camp, with tents, baggage, artillery, and oxon, was left in 
the nndisputed possession of the English, whose booty upon 
thaé spot alone was of immense value. Surqj-n-Dowlah, 
mounted on a swift dromedary, was the foremost in the 
flight: he was accompanied by somo 2,000 horsemen, and 
seems never to have stopped or looked behind him till he 
reached his capital. Clive stated his loss at twenty-two 
icilled and fifty wounded, and these chicfly blacks; and tho 
loss of the enemy at about 600 killed and wounded. All 
of his little army, British or sepoys, had behaved with the 
greatest stendiness and bravery, but praise was moro par 
ticularly given to tho 89th Regiment, which still bears on 
its bamers the name of “ Plassey,” and the motto, Primus 
in Indis,* 40 L ; 

The English pursued the fugitives over six miles of 
ground, and then encamped for the night at Dandpore, 
where, between night and morning, Mear Jaffier came and 
encamped likewise. 

Suraj-u-Dowlah, who arrived at Moorshedabad about mid- 
night, Hed from that city soon after, disguised in 2 mean 
dress, carrying with him a rich casket of jewols, and hiring 
no other companions than the guardian of his women anc 
one of his concubines. 

On the 24th of Juno, the day aftor tho battle, it was 
agreed that Meer Jaficr should be Nabob instead of the 
fugitive tyrant. Pushing on with his cavalry, Jaffier took 
possession of the capital, and mado sure of the treasury, 
Clive thought it prudont to poten his entry into Moor 
shedabad until the 20th ; and when ho entered he was sure 
rounded by 200 English, and 300 fuithful sepoys. More. 
over, he took up his quarters in a strong: palace, sufficiently 
spacious to accommodate his 500 men. Io had been assured 
that a plan had been formed to assassinate him ; and it is 
probable that there were yore plots than one. 

Suraj-u-Dowlab was caught at Rajahmahal, While rest- 
ng and hiding thore, he was recognized by a poor frkeor 
or dervish, whose ears he had caused to he out off about 
thirteen months before his downfall, On the 2nd of July, 

* Orme, Colonel Wikes. Sir Jolin Maleolm, Life of Lord Clive, 


Clive's own account of the battle, in his Life, by Malcolm, 0d, 
Maclavlone, * Our Indian Empire." 
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at the hour of midnight, he was brought like a felon mto 
the presence of Meer Jaffier, in the palace which had so 
recently been his own, He behaved in the most abject 
manner, crawling in the dust at the feat of the new Nabob, 
and weeping and praying for mercy. It is said that Meer 
Jafier, dreading the anger of Clive, would have spared his 
life; but his savage son Meeran, with a guard of soldiers, 
burst into the chamber where the fallen tyrant was confined, 
and murdered him before the dawn. 

‘The booty immediately obtained was immense, On the 
Gth of July, Clive and the English committee obtained pay- 
ment in coined silver, of 7,271,680 rupees; in addition to 
which, Clive accepted from Meer Jattier about 160,000. on 
private account. ‘The money filled 700 chests, embarked in 
100 boats, which proceeded under the cave of soldiers to 
Nudea, whence they were escorted to Caleutta and Fort 
William by all the boats of the English squadron, with 
banners flying and music playing ; 0 scene off triumph and 
joy, and a striking contrast to the scene of the preceding 
‘year, When Suraj-u-Dowlah had ascended the same stream 
triumphant from the as and plunder of Caleuttn.™ 

Between the Oth and 80th of August, the Company 
received gold, jewels, and onsh, to the value of 8,265,005. 
more rupees, Meer Jafier still 2emaining bound to pay 
above a million pte in the course of the following year. 
Besides granting the English full freedom of trade through- 
out the three provinces, the new Nabob consented to the 
entire expulsion of the French for ever, and the delivery to 
the Company of their factories and effects, It is scarcely 
necessary to state our accessions of teritory on the side 
af Caloutta; for the victory of Plassey may be anid to 
have given us the real sovereignty of Bengal, Bahnr, and 
Orissa, 

Before this campaign of 1757 ended, Coote cleared the 
province of Bahar, and reached the frontier of Oude ; and then, 
returning by the Ganges, glided down to Patna, and thence 
to Moorshedabad, In less than two years Clive was him- 
selfat Patna with a more numerous army, dictating his will 
to all the surrounding states, and tranquillizing the country 
more by his good policy than by his arms. ‘The example 

* Orme. 
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of “the Daring in War” animated other British officors in 
different parts of India: and Callinud, Forde, Coote, and 
men like them, soon gined advantages on tho side of 
Madras almost equal to those obtained by Clive himself in 


Bengal.* 


* While passing these sheets through tho pross, we havo roosived a 
Ietter from a young officer of the Ist European Bengal Fusiliors, who, 
at the time of writing, was descending the river to Caloutta, thera to 
embark for the war in Burmah, Tle says, “In the rainy season,, tia 
steamers do not goiound though the Sunderbinds to Caloutta, but 
make , much shorter cut through the river which they now call the 
Bogheretta river, and whioh leads from tho Ganges into the Iooghly, 
This Bogherette is rather a pretty little stream; but it is navigable 
only in the rainy season, Moorshedabad is on tho left bank of this 
stream, We passed the well-known city at about 10 o'clock in the 
morning ; and, in tho afternoon, we passed the famous fteld of Plassey, 
Lord Clive, and all the stirring scenes whith were enacted there, camo 
forcibly to my memory as we glided by in our steamer. They say that 
*hare is one tree left of the memorable mango grove in which braye 
Olive encamped the evening before the celebrated battle,” 
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BEDARRA. 


A.D. 1750. November 26, 


‘Tnx greatness of a battle does not always Jepend on the 
numbers engaged in it. Very little battles have been fought 
by immense armies, and very great ones—great in theit cir- 
cumstances and in the importance of the results—have been 
fought and won by very small armies. Bedarra saved our 
sining empire in the East from convulsion, if not from ruin 
and death 

Meer Jaflier, whom Clive had made Nabob after his vic- 
tory at Plassey, proved an unsteady and faithless ally or depen- 
dent, and was hurried by the passions of his son Neeran into 

lots and combinations for driving the English out of Bengal, 

e invited the Dutch to send a strong armamont trom 
Batavia and their other possessions in the Indian Archipelago. 
There was at the moment no war in Europe between Hol. 
lnnd and England, yet the authorities at Batavia eagerly 
entored into the project, and agreed to send troops up the 
Hooghly to the Dutch factory and fort of Chinsura, on the 
opposite side of the river, but only a few miles above Cal- 
cuttn. There were.traitors in the camp and council of the 
great traitors Meer Jaffier and Meeran, and Clive obtained 
some intelligence of their intentions, 

Early in the month of August Dutch ship arnved in the 
Hooghly with European troops on board. Tho Dutch 
solemnly protested tliat tlhe ship which had come into the 
lower part of the river, had been driven in by stress of 
weather, and that she and the troops on board would depart 
in peace as soon as they lad obtained water and provisions. 
The vassel, however, continued to lie where she was, and at- 
tempts were made to send soldiers up to Chinsura by conceal- 
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mg’ them in the bottom of native boats; but Clive issued his 
mandate that every Dutch and native boat should be stopped. 
and searched. The gentlemen at Chinsura remonstrated and 
protested against these proceedings on tho part of a friendly 
ower; but Clive continued to stop their soldiers, and to send 
them back to their ship, telling the gentlemen of the fhetory 
that he was in Bengal in a double capacity: that as an Eng- 
lish offcer, while England was engaged in a war with Trance, 
he was justified by the laws of nations in searching’ all vessels 
whatever, not knowing but that they might introduce Trench 
troops’ into the country; and that, os an auzilinry to the 
- Great Mogul, he was under the necessity, by solomn treaty, 
to oppose the introduction of any Zuropenn or foroign troops 
whatsoever into Bengal. ‘The Dutch, perhaps proud of theiy 
reat writers on that subject, cited the Jaws of nations on 
their own side, and kept pressing their warlike preparations 
all the time; and the mind that can condemn Clive’s conduct 
in this particular, and call it an attacking “ without provoca- 
tion the ships and troops of » nation in friendship with this 
country,” must previously have lost its perception in the 
muddiest mazes of metaphysics. If Olive had seen with such 
organs all would have been lost, 

Stanly in October, Meer Jaffier arrived in person at Caleutta, 
as if merely intending to honour Clive with a visit, A day or 
two after advices came from below of the arrival of six more 
Dutch ships of a large size, and crammed with troops, pat 
Europeans and partly Malays, from Batavin and other Dutch 
settlements in the islands. ‘“ Now,” says Clive, or a pen that 
wrote for him, “the Dutch mask fell off, and the Nabob 
(conscious of his having given his assent to their coming, and 
at the same time of our attachment and his own ualnithfnl 
dealings with us) was greatly confused and disconcerted. Io, 
howaver, seemed to make light of it; and told the governor 
(Olive) he was going to geside throo or four days af his foit 
of Hooghly, where he would chastise tho insolenco of the 
Dutch, zai drive them soon out of the river again, On the 
19th of October he left Caleutta; and in place of his going 
to his fort nt Hooghly, he took up his residence at Gojah 
‘Wazeed’s garden, about half-way between that and Chin- 
aura; a plain indication that he had no apprehensions from 
the Dutch, whom he received there in the most gracious 
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manner he could, more like friends and allies than as enemies 
to him and his country.”’* 

In three or four days, Clive received a letter from the 
Nabob, informing him that he had thought proper to grant 
some indylgence to the Dutch in their trade, and that the 
Datch, on their part, had engaged to leave the river with 
thoir ships and troops as soon as the season would permit. 
But this reference to the sensons was unfortunate, inasmuch 
as, at the time of his writing, the senson permitted their de- 
parture with the greatest safety. Clive, from the tenor ot 
the letter, and the whole course of the Nabol’s conduct, felt 
assured that the Dutch had no intention to quit the river, 
and that Meer Jaffer had given his permission to them to 
bring up their troops if they could. ‘This Clive was dater- 
mined they should not do; and the council at Calontta 
heartily agreed with him. The Nabob had not ventured to 
withdraw the orders he had given to the English to oppose 
the Dutch, A very few days lator, intelligence was received 
that the Dutch armament was actually moving up the river 
towards Calcutta, and that the Dutch agents were enlisting 
troops of every denomination at Chinsura, Cossimbuzar, ani 
even as far up the country as Patna, and this plainly with 
the connivance of Meer Juffier, and the more open assistance 
of his son Meeran. Clive saw that the junction of the arma- 
ment from below, and the troops from above, with the force 
already collected within the walls of Ohinsura, would he fol- 
lowed by the declaration of the Nabob in favour of the Dutch, 
and an immediate movement upon the English settlements, 
Tlis force in Europeans was, at the moment, actually inferior 
in number to that of the Dutch on board the seven ships 
alone, without counting those in garrison ot Chinsura; for 
the force from Batavia, now accurately reported, consisted of 
700 Europeans and 800 Malays—the latter a far braver race 
of men than tho natives of Bengal There was no time to be 
lost—this was no serson for indulging in subtleties and nica 
distinctions, or for turning over the pages of Grotius and 
Puffendorf—and Clive resolved to proceed at once against 
the Dutch, as if they were open instead of secret enemies, 
At the critical moment, some of the council were startled by 

* Account from a MS. entitled “A Nmrative of the Disputes of the 
Dutch in Bengal,” found by Sir John Malcolm among Clive's papers, 
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the notion of infringing the treaties of peace existing between 
the United Provinces and Great Britain, and of commencing 
a war on their own responsibility. But Chve said that “a 
public man may sometimes be called upon to act with a halter 
round his neck.” Clive’s private interests must have heen in 
conflict with his public duty, for he had recently remitied a 
reat part of his fortune to Europe through the Dutch Enst 
ndin Company, who might have kept the money in the 
banks of Amsterdam eid Huteardarc, oth in revenge and in 
compensation. hese considerations might have induced 
Taatice man to avoid extremities, but they appear to have 
had no weight whatever with “the Daring in War,” who 
was equally daring in policy, “ Notwithstanding all thas 
had passed,” says the paper we haye nlrendy quoted from, 
“on receipt of the last Dutch remonstrance, we found our 
sentiments a good deal embarrassed, doubting whether we 
should stand justified to our country and employers in com- 
anoneing’ hostilities against anally of England, supposing thay 
should persist in passing the batteries below with their shipsand 
troops, In this situation we anxiously wished the next hour 
would bring us news ‘of a declaration of war with Holland ; 
which we had indeed some reason to expect by our Inst ad- 
vices from England, Another strong verson which detor- 
mined us to oppose them, and on which subject wa had been 
posted against by the Court of Directors, was, that in all 
ikelihood the Dutch would first commence hostilities against 
us in India, ‘Thus civeumstanced, the Dutch themselves 
yemoved all ow: difficulties by beginning hostilities below, 
attacking with shot and seizing several of our vessels, grain- 
boats, &c.; tearing down our colours; disembarking our 
guns, military stores, &c., from our vessels to their own ships, 
Se prisoners of tha captains, officers, &e. Thoy also 
began hostilities on shore in our settlements, where they tore 
down our colours, and bumned the houses and effects of the 
Company's tenants in thos@ parts,” 

It was not known whether the Dutch would come up the 
river and pass the English batteries with their ships end 
troops on board, or whether they would land the troops below 
the batteries, and march them thence by land; but Clive 
made tho necessary dispositions against both these plans of 
operation, as far as comported with the smallness of his dis- 
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posable force, consisting only of about 820 English, 1,200 
sopoys, and three of the Company’s ships, which were all that 
were then in the river, Just at this juncture, Colonel Forde 
returned to Calcutta, from his carear of conquest in the 
Northern Circars and the Deccan: he had quitted his com- 
mend on account of ill-health, and with the intention of 
returning to ray Le by the first opportunity; but at the 
invitation of his friend and patron Clive, who entertained the 
highest opinion of his bravery and abilities, he vendily agreed 
to take the command of part of the forces. 

On the 19th of November, Forde moved from Calcutta to 
the northward, took the Dutch settlement at Barnagore, on 
the left bank of the Hooghly, crossed the river the next day 
with his troops and four pieces of artillery, and marched 
towards Chancernagore, to strike terror into the factory of 
Chinsura, and to be ready to intercept the Dutch troops in 
cnse they should land. The rest of his troops, and the best 
and largest proportion, with many volunteers draughted from 
the militia, and part of nn independent company mounted as 
eavalry, Clive sent down to the forts on the river uncer the 
command of Captain Knox, Mr. Holwell took charge of 
Fort William with the militia, consisting of about 2650 Hng- 
Jish and a few Portuguese. Clive remained at Calcutta, but 
wont and ame, dividing his attention and presence between 
tha two divisions of his army under Forde and Knox It 
was noticeable that men who liad been absolute cowards under 
Governor Drake, and the other imbeciles that presided over 
the defence of Calcutta at the time of Suraj-u-Dowlah’s 
siege, were now brave, alert, and confident. The thea 
English East Indiamen which had avvived after the Dutch, 
were lying’ in the lower part of the river, between that aquad- 
von and the sea; but, as the Dutch ships now began to ascend 
the river, these Indiamen were ordered to pass them and 
station themselves above the English batteries at Charnoa 
and Tanna, where five-bonts hadsbeen prepared to assist in 
destroying: them. The Dutch commodore, at sight of the 
three Indiamen coming up, sent to tell Commodore Wilson 
that if he attempted to pass he would fire wpon him, On 
the 21st of November, the Duteh cast anchor within range 
of the English cannon on the batteries; on the 28rd, they 
landed on the Chinsura side of the river their army of 1,500 
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men, and then dropped down with their ships to a place called 
NMelancholy Point’—for them appropriately so named— 
where the three English ships were lying ready for action. 
The moment the Dutch troops were landed, Clive sent 
Capiain Knox across the river to reinforce Colonel Forde, 
be ordered Commodore Wilson to demand immediate resti- 
tution of our vessels, subjects, and property, and, on their 
refusal, to fight, sink, burn, and destroy the Dutch squadron 
Tho next day (the 24th) the demand was mado and rofused, 
The Dutch had seven ships, four of thom boing called. iss eon 
ships ;” the English had only three, and they nppear to have 
derived no assistance whatever either from the land batteries, 
which were too far off, or from the fire-boats. Nevertheless 
Commodore Wilson, who began the attack, ended it in two 
hours with the total defeat of the enemy : the Dutch com- 
modore, who had thirty men killed and many wounded, 
struck, and the fest followed the example, all oxcept his 
second, who cut and ran down the fiver as far‘as Culpee, 
thirty-three miles in a straight line below Calcutta, when sho 
was stopped short, intercepted, and taken by the Onford and 
Royal George, which had just nrvived from England, Ap- 
parently alarmed and stupitied by the loss of their squadron, 
the Dutch and their, Malays halted and wavered on their 
march to Chinsura, and on thé 26th, the day. after the fight 
on the river, they blundered upon a wretched position, from 
, Which retreat was difficult and a further advance impractic- 
able. Forde with the quick eye of a soldier saw their 
‘blunder—saw that he had them upon the hip; but there 
came over him a doubt and a misgiving; and, hesitating to 
attuck the troops of # European nation not in n stato of 
declared war, he sent a hasty messenger across the river with 
a note to Clive, saying, “that if he lad the order of coun 
cil hé could attack the Dutch, with a fair prospect of destroy- 
ing them.” Olive, who yas playing a quiet game nt enrds 
when the note reached him, took out his cael and, without 
ques the table, wrote on the back of it~ Dear Forde, 
ht them immediately. I will send you the ordor of coun- 
cil to-morrow.? * 
Accordingly Forde fought the Dutch; and the engage- 
ment was short, bloody, and decisive. It took place in the 
* Sir John Maleolm, Life of Clive, 
N 
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valley of Bedarra, about four miles from Chinsura, part of 
the garrison of which place hat contrived to join the Dutch, 
who weie commanded by one Roussel, a French soliticr ot 
fortune, and who were put tos total rout in less than half an 
hour, The fugitives left on the field 120 Europeans, and 
200 Malays in killed; about 160, including M. Ronesel and 
fourteen other officers, were wounded; and about 850 Dutch 
and 200 Malays were taken prisoners. The total loss of the 
English was inconsiderable. It is affirmed that not moe 
than fourteen of the Europeans who had come with the expe- 
dition, were enabled to enabled to reach Chinsura, Colonel 
Forde had with him not quite 800 Europeans, and about 
400 sepoys. His exploit has been justly called “one of t+ 
moat brilliant incidents of the war.”* Fyom the field of his en, 
victory Forde marched to Chinsura, and, sitting down befae 
that place, which he could have taken by a coup de main, 
he wrote to Calcutta for further orders, " But the Dutch 
factory, in, abject submission, implored for a cessntion of 
hostilities, eputies were appointed on both sides; the 
Dutdh disavowed the proceedings of their squadron, humbly 
acknowledged themselves the aggressors, and agreed to pay 
costs nnd damages; and upon these conditions an amicable 
settlement was arranged, and their captured ships were all 
restored to them. ‘Three days after the battle of Bedarra 
the nabob’s son, Meeran, whom Clive seldom mentioned with- 
out the affix of “scoundrel,” encamped within two miles of 
Chinsura with abont 6,000 or 7,000 horse, If the Dutch had 
proved victorious, he would have joined them in plundering 
and destroying the English ; but, now that the English had 
obttined a complete triumph, le hoped to be allowed to 
share with them in the spoils of the Dutch. The terrified 
factory instantly applied to Governor Clive, entreating him 
to interpose, and not abandon them to the violence of the 
Mussulmans, Clive, losing’ no time, crossed the river to tell 
the young nabob what he might and what he might not do, 
and to save the Dutch factory from the chances of a binck- 
hole, or some other atrocity. Under his dictation Meeran 
agreed to a treaty, and then withdrew. } 
* Mill's History of British India. 


+ THe Dutch bound themselves never to meditate war, intiaduce or 
enlist troops, ov raise fortifications in the countiy; to keep up 126 
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By his promptitude and decision on this oritionl ovcasion, 
Clive gained with the princes and pore of Indian ns much 
reputation as he had obtained by his defence of Arcot and 
his great battle at Plassey. 

The means at the disposal of this extraordinary man wore 
most slender, yet could he gain ground in Bengal, and send 
Forde, Knox, and other heroes formed in his own school, 
and upon his own ample. to make conquests in other and 
distant parts of India, In this same year, before coming to 
join Clive at Caleutta, Forde had annihilated the Franch 
army of M. Contlans at the battle of Pepparoon, in the 
Deccan, And a few weeks after this victory, Forde, by 

asking an impetuous assault on three points’ at the same 
soment, took Masviiraram, the strongest place tho 
French held on that coast. Colonel Coote, who was now 
making himself conspicuous, soon rivalled’ the fame of 
Forde, and occupied a wider space in the field of Indian 
warfare, 


Emopean soldiers, and no more; to sond their. ships and remainin 
troops out of the country forthwith; and to satisiy themselves wit 
their trade and commercial privileges, A bronch of any one of these 
articles was to be punished with total expulsion from Bengal. ‘ 
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A.D, 1746-1759, 


Tue unfortunate battle of Fontenoy hastened on the invasion 
of Scotland, by the young Pretender, Charles Stuart, and 
the unhappy rebellion of 1745. 

The French, always skilful in such exaggerations, made 
the most of their victory, Tfontenoy, they said, had reduced 
England to a distracted and defenceless state; and they 
calculated that while our army was still engaged in Flanders 
the banner of the Pretender might be carried, with little 
opposition, from the mountains of the north, to London, and 
the palace of St. James's, 

hile that civil war lasted it served as a most advantageous 
diversion for the French, who, under Marshal Saxe, gained 
many advantages in the field. Shortly after the battle of 
Culloden the Duke of Cumberland hoped to obtain the 
supreme command of the allied armies in Flandera, but that 
post being given to Prince Charles of Lorraine, without any 
notification to George II., both king and parliament were 
greatly offended. ‘he Duke remained at home, and no 
more of our troops were sent to that quarter., But in 
1746, in the way of retaliation, a small armament, under 
the command of General St. Clair and Admiral Lestock, was 
sont to the Trench coast. The General and Admiral did not 
take Port L’Orient, but they plundered and burned a few 
fishing villages, created a great alarm, and returned home 
without much loss. 

Some English cavalry, under Six John Ligonier, which 
remained in Manders, could not prevent the defeat of the 
allies at the battle of Roucoux (April 12th, 1746), but by 
their discipline and bravery they saved Prince Charles of 
Lozraine’s army from total destruction. 

In 174? the Duke of Cumberland obtamed thé supreme 
command of the allied armies, which then amounted to 
nearly 100,000 men, of nearly all the nations of Europe. 
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But the French were equally strong, or perhaps stronger, and 
Cumberland, compared to Marshal Saxe, was as a bold dra- 
gooner to a consummate original-minded general. Mora- 
over the heterogeneous army commanded by his royal high- 
ness had very little of the steadiness and good-will which 
the allied troops had gradually acquired under the long: 
command and the constant successes of the great Marl- 
borough. On, the Qnd of July (1747), was tought, near 
Maestricht, the famous battle of Lauffeld or Laffeldt. 
Cumberland had put his army into some of the worst 
positions that aula bave been chosen, While the Duteh in 
the centre gave way and fled, and tho Austrians on the 
right would not or could not come into action at all, the 
British on the left stood the whole brunt of the battle, and 
strewed the field with 10,000 Frenchmen before they re- 
trented. The gallant Ligonier, with the British cavalry, 
again checked. die progress of the enemy, and Preserved the 
allies from destruction. But, genorally, the fighting of our 
troops, both horse and foot, was as good as Cumberland’s 
veneralship was bad. Each reached the extreme. Saxe 
fimeelf afterwards confessed to Ligonier that his victory 
had cost him in killed and wounded 8,000 foot, 1,000 horsa, 
and 9 great many officers, “The Dulko of Cumberland,” 
says Horace Walpole, “was very nenrly taken, having, 
through his short sight, mistaken a body of French for his 
own people. He behaved as bravely as usual; but his 
prowess is so well estaltished that it grows time for him to 
exert other qualities of a general. A Trench officer snid to 
an ma private who had been made prisoner, ‘Tad there 
been 60,000 men like you, wo should lave found it very 
difficult to conquer.’ ‘Thera were men enough like me,’ 
was the reply ; “but we wanted one like Marshal Snxo,’” 

Louis XV, said that the English not only paid for all, but 
Hen for ail; thoir aljies bemg benevolent spectators of 

nttles, ‘ 

In 1757, the Duke of Cumberland, with om army ot 
Hanoverians and confederate troops, amounting to 40,000 
men, having been foiled, beaten, driven from the banks of 
the Rhine, the Weser, and from Hanover, by the Fvench under 
Marshal d’Etrée, and pushed into a corner between the river 
Elbe and the German Ocean, was reduced to sign the dis- 
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graceful capitulation, memorable in history by the name of 
the Convention of Closterseven. 

In 1768 on armament of some magnitude was sent to the 
const of France, The feet under the command of Lord 
Anson, with the silent, stern, and heroio Howe, * consisted 
of eighteen ships of the line, thirteen frigates, three sloops, 
four fire-ships, and two bomb-ketches. The army embarked, 
under the Duke of Marlborough, with Lord George Sack- 
villo and Lord .Granby, amounted to 20,000 men, of whom 
6,000 were marines, The Duke of Marlborough was per- 
sonally brave, but without experience, without military know- 
ledge, with nothing of the grent general but the name he 
inherited. Theva were too many commanders, nnd too many 
conflicting opinions, and what was worst of all, the object of 
the expedition was never clenrly defined. The army, when 
kept alltogether, was far too wenk to penetrate into I'rance, 
On the 5th of June, Howe, hending and leading the trans« 
ports, anchored in the Bay ‘of Cancalle, near St. Malo. 

owe presently knocked a const battery about the ears of 
the French, and then the troops were landed without oppo- 
sition. But the general soon found that the town of St, 
Malo was g0 strongly situated and so well fortified that it 
could not be pa | by assault, Hore, it is said, the 
soldiers observed that Lord George Sackville was shy in 
courting danger; “and Howe, who never ‘made a, friendship 
but at the cannon’s mouth, conceived and expressed a. strong 
ayorsion to him.’ + After burning’ a parcel of small vessels, 
es and men returned to their shipping; “ond the 
tyenoh.Jearned that they were not to be conquered by every 
Duke of Marlborough.” After enduring o storm at sea, 
the Duke tried Havye-de-Grace, and came to the conclusion 
that there was no good landing there, The fleet then bore 
away before the wind, and came to anchor near Cherbourg. 
But ag our men were getting into their flat-bottomed hoats, 


* During this sadly mismanaged expedition, Lord George Sackville, 
whose courage was very doubtful, but who was o grent and oratorical 
talker, oppressed Howe with words and questions, One day, when the 
taoitnrn sailor would not answor him, he said, * Mr. Howe, don't you 
hearme? I have asked you several questions.’ Howe rephed, "I 
don't like questions.” Horace Walpole, Memoirs of George II. 

+ Horace Walpole, Memojus of Geopge IT, 

. 
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in order to land, a fresh gale grew into a storm, our trans- 
ports ran foul of each other, all our ships were exposed to 
the dangers of a Jae-shore, and the isembarkation was 
given up. By this time the soldiers and the horses had 
consumed nearly all their food and provender, and bogan to 
fall sick. There was nothing for it but to return to Ports- 
mouth, 

Phe good sense of George II, had been opposed to these 
descents on the French coasts with inadequate forces, Ia 
hiad said to Lord Waldegrave that he had nover any opinion 
of this expedition--that it would end as others of the samo 
sort had dene_-that we should brag of having burned their 
ships, and the French of having dviven us away. But the 
king had been overruled by his ministers, who, even after his 
prediction had been verified, persisted in repeating the oxpe- 
yiment in the course of the same summer, and with a force dar 
inferior to that which had just failed. 

This time the command of our Innd forces was given to 
General Bligh, 2 very old cavalry officer, a ojfected n 
landing, under a loose fire from the Trench, at Cherbourg, on 
the 8th August, and took the town with little dificulty, He 
set his men to work upon the dockyard, the basin, and the 
forts upon which the Trench government had been spending 
very large sums; and they were soon destroyed or rendored 
useless. While this work waa in progress parties of English 
light horse scoured the country to the distance of some four 
leagues, and liad several little skirmishes with the Trench 
troops who wero waiting in the neighbourhood for voinforee- 
menis, As soon as intelligence reached Bligh that these 
reinforcements were at hand, lio levied a military contribution 
upon the unfortunate town, carried ofl’ some brass cannons 
and mortars, re-embavked his little army, and sailed back to 
England. But in about a fortnight Bligh retunod 10 tho 
French coast to inaké another attompt upon St Malo, 
‘That town was again found much too strong. The English 
armament had been greatly weakened; but as it had boon 
80 long hovering abont, it was not likely that the Fronch 
would wonken the garrison and defences of St Malo 
General Bligh, however, resolved to land his troops in the 
bay of St. Lunaire, about two lenewes to the westward. ‘The 
landing was rapidly and beautifully performed under the oye 
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of Howe; but it would be difienlt to discover what it was 
intended the men should do when landed. They were 
scarcely on shore when an autumnal gale made it impossible 
for Howe to keep the ships where they were. Perhaps it 
was not easy to re-embark the troops, who lad finished all 
the woik that could be done on that point when they had 
burned some fifteen or twenty sloops and fishing bonts, 
Howe went away with the fleet to the more secure bay of St. 
Ons, a few leagues off, arranging with Bligh that the troops 
should be marched by land to that bay. The old general, 
instead of making a forced march of it, loitered on the road, 
as if in contempt of the superior forces under the Duke of 
Aiguillon that were looking after him. The French, how- 
ever, paid the valour of the English troops the compliment of 
not attacking them until two-thirds of them were re-om- 
barked. But then they pounced upon the remaining’ third, 
as they were engaged among the rocks on the sea-shore, or 
in a hollow way that led down to them. The rear-guard, 
consisting’ of the British grenadiers and half of a regiment of 
guards, under the command of General Dury, fought for a 
short time with wonderful bravery; but General Dury was 
shot, and, running into the sea, perished there, Sir John 
Areuilage, a. volunteer of fortune, met with the same fate; 
many of the gallant young officers of the guards were picke 
out by French musketeers standing on rocks right above their 
heads; and, after a frightful carnage, the men broke away 
from their ranks, and were nearly all either slaughtered or 
made prisoners. Most unhappily, not even this deplorable 
result had the effect of euring our governments of their mania 
for sending inadequate expeditions to the coast of France 
—expeditions which frittered away our strength without 
deciding anything. ‘The name of the Inte Lord Castlereagh 
ought to be revered by every British soldier as the first war 
minister thet saw through the absuyylity of this system, and 
really adopted and enforced a better one. : 

In this contest—the Seven Years’ War—the French and 
English fought in all tho four quarters of the globe, * Every- 
where out of Europe our soldiers, as well as our seamen, had 
the better of the contest. In Asia Clive bad achieved the 
wonders which have been related ; in Africa the Frengh were 
dispossessed of Goree, Fort Louis, and all their settlements on 
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the river Sonegnl; in the West Indies they lost Guadalonpo 
and other islands; but on the American continent they were 
for some time very successful. Commencing hostilities beforo 
any declaration of war, they gained several advantages in 
the country which Isy nearest to their Canadian frontier, 
In 1765 Colonel Monckton defeated a body of French and 
Indiana, and took the fort of Beau-Sejour, on the confines of 
Nova Scotia; but Sir William Johnson failed completely in 
an expedition against the Fxench fort at Crown Point, and 
General Shirley was not more successful in n design to carry 
their fort nt Niagara, In another direction, in Atherion, 
General Braddock was defeated and slain, 

After General Braddock’s defeat, the elder Pitt devised a 
Dold plan for securing our colonies in North America. Rein- 
forcaments were sent out from England; but Lord Lauden, 
who was appointed to the command, achieved little or nothing, 
and soon returned home, leaving the command to General 
Abereromby. Abercomby soon gave plavs to General Am- 
herst. Our troops sustained a repulse and the loss of 800 
men at Ticonderago; but they took Fort Frontenac on the 
northern bank of the St. Lawrence, and some other places, 
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TUE HEIGHTS OF ABRAHAM AND CAPTURE 
OF QUEBEC. 


A.D. 1759. September 18, 


‘Tux Canadas had been left open to attack the year before, 
and the defeated, unpoverished, bankrupt Louis XV., had not 
been gbla to succour them. ‘he time was come for exe- 
eg Pitt's great scherne; and he had now wisely insisted 
that the execution of 1t should be entrusted to a hero, The 
king, who thought only of antiquity and seniority in the ser- 
vico, selected old Hopson, who may have been a very respect- 
able, jog-tiot veteran, though he had certainly never done 
anything to distinguish himself as a geneial, Patt, who 
would have his own way, put forward Wolfe, now a ma- 
jor-goneral of his own promoting; and never was choice 
moie fortunate to a mimster, though it sent his admired 
soldier to an emly giave. “Ambition, activity, industry, 
passion for the service, were conspicuous in Wolfe; he 
seemed to breathe for nothing but fame, and lost no moments 
in quahfying himself to compass his object.” ‘The military 
scheme, after being subjected to various alterations, was 
finally aranged tlus:—Wolfe was to advance with a pat of 
our forces and seize Quebeo, the capital of the Pench pro- 
vinces; General Amherst, with a second division, was to 
ocoupy Crown Point, reduce Fors Ticonderago, then cross 
Lake Champlain, fall down the $6. Lawrence, and join 
Wolfe wndor the walls of Quebec: while General Prideaux, 
with a third division and a considerable body of wild Indians, 
was to invest Niagara, then embark on Lake Ontaio, besiege 
and carry Montreal, and then dorm Ins junction with Wolfe 
and Amherst under the capital. 

These combined movements had generally failed, even 
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when natural obstacles were far less numerous, and the dis- 
tanves to be traversed by the different corps far shorter; and 
when Wolfo got near to Quebec he found himself alone with 
the division he had brought, Amberst had, indeed, carried 
Crown Point and Ticonderngo, and Prideaux had made him- 
self master of Niagara; but there they stopped, No blue, 
we believe, attaches cither to Amherst or Prideaux, who wera 
checked by a variety of cirenmstances and difficulties, some 
of which, at least, ought to lave been foreseen and provided 
for by those who planned the campaign. Nor does the 
honour of Wolfe at all rest on his being’ the first at the place 
of rendezvous; for ha was carried by sen, and then up the 
St. Lawrence by Admiral Saunders, whose ships and seamen 
remained to co-operate. 

About the last day of June, Wolfe disembarked his troops 
upon the lauge and fertile island of Orleans, a little below 
Quebec. Here he ereoted some batterics, which Montonlm, 
the French general, vainly attempted to prevent by throwinga 
strong detachment across the river, Wolfe also prepared a 
military hospital, and works to seoure his stores. He at. 
tempted to reconcile the Canadians on the island by friendly 
proclamation ; but those rough people joined scalping eben 
of wild Indians that were skulking among the woods, and 
butchered all the English Btmneg 13 they could surprise, 
‘While the flect lay at the Isle of Orleans, it was exposed to 
great danger; and if once the fect lind been destroyed, or 
even driven from its post, nothing would have remained for 
Wolfe but a surrender, ‘The troops wore scarcely landed 
when a terrible storm blew down the river, driving several of 
our large ships from their anchors, and making the trans- 
ports run foul of one another. Some of tho smaller craft 
foundered, and a considerable number of boats wore swamped, 

While they were in this confusion, the enemy sent down 
from Quebec seven fire-ships, which made for the thickest 
part of our shipping; but the British scilors grappled those 
fire-ships, towed them away to the bunks, and left them fast 
aground, where they lay burning to the water’s edge without 
doing any mischief; and some radeaux or rafts piled up with 
combustible materials, and sent down after the fire-ships lad 
failed, were trented in the same manner by our seamen, who 
behaved with admirable spirit, 
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Quebec by this time was strongly fortified, and its natural 
situation always rendered it formidable to an assailant; for it 
stands on a steep rock at the confluence of the St. Charles 
and St, Lawrence, and these rivers, rocks, and ravines render 
it inaccessible on three of its sides. Montcalm, as brave an 
officer as Wolfe, covered the town with 10,000 men, having 
posted himself on the left bank of the St. Charles, with en- 
campments extending as far as the river Montmorenci and 
with entrenchments thrown up at every accessible place. 
With an inferior force, Wolfe resolved to attack Montcalm in 
this position. “ When,” he says, in a letter to Pitt, “that 
succours of all kinds had been thrown into Quebea, that five 
battalions of repular troops, some of the troops of the colony, 
and every Canadian that was able to bear arms, besides 
several nations of savages, had taken the field in a very 
advantageous situation, I could not flatter myself that I 
should be able to reduce the place. I sought, however, an occa- 
sion to attack their army, knowing well that with these troops 
Twas able to fight, and that a victory might disperse them.” 

On the 9th of July, at night, he crossed the north channel 
of the St. Lawrenco, and encamped near Montealm’s left, 
the river Montmoronci being between them, On the follow- 
ing morning, company of rangers which he threw out were 
almost annihilated, in a wood, by a body of wild Indions, 
Tle carefully examined the course of the Montmorenei, and 
found it fordable at a place about three miles up; but the 
opposite bank was entrenched, and steep and woody, and he 
gave up the iden of crossing’ there. His escort was twice 
attacked by the Indians, who, though repulsed, killed or 
wounded some forty men, On the 18th of July, two Eng~ 
lish men-of-war, two armed sloops, and two transports, with 
troops on board, passed by the town of Quebes, and got into 
what is onlled the Upper River, and close to Wolfe’s encamp- 
ment on the Montmorenci. ‘I'heeIench had placed some 
ships'and floating batteries under the town, to prevent the 
passage of our ships, but their fire did little damage, With 
the assigtance of these ships, which had got into the Upper 
River, Wolfe reconnoitered the banks, nnd threw Colonel 
Onrlétoit ott, shore, with a detachment, to make a diversion, 
and tempt Montcalm, or part of his forces, out of their 
entrenchments: But the French general stayed whore he 
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was, kept his men in their strong posts, and left Wolfe to 
seek an avenue to attack him. 

At last, on the Slst of July, Wolfe assailed Montcalm in 
his entrenchments. Leaving Brigadier Townshend to ford 
the Montmorenci and attack in flank, Wolfe, with the help 
of the ships and their boats, threw himself on the beach, and 
attacked in front, The Centurion man-of-war was so placed 
as to check the fire of a French battery, which commanded 
the ford of the Montmorenci ; and tivo transports drawing 
little water were furnished with guns, and sent close in 
shore to cover the spot which Wolfe had seleoted for his 
landing; but these two vessels, light as they were, could 
not get near enough to be of much use, » numbor of boats 
crowded with soldiers grounded ee a ledge of rocks, time 
was lost in getting them off, and Wolfe was obliged to send 
an officer to stop Townshend, who was already crossing the 
ford, Tha French, meanwhile, had united their artillery on 
the point menaced—a rising ground beyond the river bank— 
and, galled by their fire, the English grenadicrs, so soon as 
they were landed, rushed ¢umultuously up to the formidable 
entrenchments, without waiting for the corps which were to 
sustain them and join in the attack. In fact, ‘Townshend, 
though steadily upon his march, and arfectly in order, was 
still at some distance; and Brigadier Monckton had not got 
his men out of the boats. The gicnadiers were met in the 
teath by a fire too terrible for the bravest of them, and the 
fell buok in confusion after sustaining’ a serious Joss, Stil 
further deterred by the approach of night, and the ominons , 
ronring of the St. Lawrence;—for the mighty tide was now 
ebbing, and a storm was setting in—Wolfo gave up his 

“attack ond withdiew his brave men. “The French,” he 
says, “did not attempt to interrupt us; but some of their 
savages came down to murder such wounded os could not 
be brought off, and to scalp the dead, as their custom is.” 

Wolfe's situation now seomed almost desperate, and hig 
health began to fail him. In a lettor to Pitt, written from 
his head-quarters at Montmorenci, more than a month after 
this failure, he confessed that he had desconded to tho 
dubiousness «md despondency of consulting n council of 
war. ™T found myself so ill,” said he, “and am still go; 
weak, that I begged the general officers to consult together 
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for the public utility. To the uncommon strength of this 
country, the enemy have added, for the defence of the river, 
f. great number of floating batteries ond boats, By the 
vigilance of these and the Indians round our posts, it haa 
heen impossible to execute anything by surprise, We hava 
almost the whola force of Canada to oppose. In this situ-' 
ation there is such a choice of difficulties, that I own myself 
at a loss how to determine, The affnirs of Grent Britain 
require the most vigorous mensures; but then the conrage 
of a handful of brave men should be exerted only where 
there is some hope of a favourable event.” When this. 
letter reached England, it excited feelings of disnppointment,. 
consternation, and anger. Pitt feared that he had been 
mistaken in his favourite young general, and that the next 
intelligence would be, either that he had been destroyed or 
had capitulated. But in concluding his melancholy epistle, 
Wolfe had said that he would do his best 3 and that best 
turned ont n miracle in war. He declared that he would 
rather die than be brought to a court-martial for miscarry~ 
ing; and in conjunction with Admiral Saunders he concerted 
a plan for sealing the heights of Abraham, and gaining pos 
session of the elevated platenu at the back of Quebeo, on th 

side where the fortifications were the weakest, as the French 
engineers had there trusted to the precipices and the broad 
river beneath. 

In order to deceive the enemy, the admiral sailed: soma 
threo or four leagues higher up the river, lay there ag if 
intent on other business, and then, on the night of the 19th 
of September, gidet down the river and put out all his 
Lonts to land the troops under the heights of Abraham. 
Through the darkness of the night, and the skill and cantion 
of the seamon, the French outposts and sentinels were all 

assed without alarm pire and the English soldiers were 
landed at the appointed spot by hontfulls ata time. 

The first that Innded were somé nimble Highlanders, who 
climbed the steep face of the racks like goats. Tho English 
light infantry followed the Tae and wore in their 
turn followed by the troops of the line. There was a French 
guard over their heads, and hearing ® rustling noise, but 
seeing’ nothing, these fellows fired down the preoipices nt 
yandom. Our men then fired up into the air, and also at 
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random; but, terrified at so strange and unexpected an 
. Attempt, the French picquet ran off, all but the captain, who 
was wounded and taken prisoner, and who begged our officers 
.to sign a certificate of his beara and stendiness, lest he 
,Should be punished as corrupted, believing that the English 
geneinl’s bold enterprise would be believed impossible with- 
oufgorruption and cornivance. 

If was far more difficult to get at the French than to beat 
them when we were at them. But Wolfe now stood on the 
long-desired heights of Abraham, Ife had no artillery with 
him, and excessive fatigue and disease, the French and the 
wild Indians had reduced his army to less than 6,000 men. 
His light infantry, however, seized four guns which the 
French had placed in battery, and the English sailors by 
dint of extraordinary exertions hanled up one gun from tha 
landing place. On the other side, Montcalm came on in too 
great a hurry to allow the French to wait for their artillery, 
find they ought up no more than twosmall field pieces. 

At first the French general could hardly oredit the evidence 
of his senses ; so impossible did it seem for an army to have 
ascended those dangerous cliffs. At last he said, “I seo 
thom where they ought not to be ; but, since they are thore, 
we must fight. Iwill gb and crush them.” Quitting his 
entrenchments, ha advanced with confident haste to the 
field, where Wolfe had already formed his little army in 
order ‘of battle, within long cannon-shot range of the out 
works of Quebec. After lining the bushes with detachments 
of Indians, the French and Canadians advanced, as if to 
charge, in very good order, and with great vivacity ; but 
they opened aon irregular fire before they got within musket 
range, 

The English reserved thoir fire until the enemy were 
within a few yards of their front; and then they poured in 
terrible discharge, This first volley wns succeeded by a 
most stendy, deliberate, nl sustained fire; and, in less than 
half an hour the French and Osnadians began to waver. 
As Wolfo stood conspicuous in the front line, cheering his 
men, a musket ball struck his wrist. He wrapped a handker- 
chief vound the wound, continued giving his orders, and soon 
put himself at the head of Ins grenadiers, who had fixed, 
their bayonets for the charge. He was hit by a second ball, 
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in the upper part of the abdomen ; but he seemed scareel 
to head this more serious wound, nnd was in the act of cheer- 
ing’ tho grenadiers, when a third musket-ball ‘hit him and 
brought him to the ground, His, prieved men picked him 
up and carried him to the rear. Ho was dying fast, yet he 
still continued intent on the battle. As his eyes were growing 
dim, he heard a wounded officer nenr him exclaim, “See how 
they run!” “© Whornn?” oried Wolfe, «The French,” veplied 
the officer; “thoy give way in all diveotions,” “ 'I'hen,” 
said the hero, “T die content !”—and after giving an ordey 
for Webb's regiment to move down to Charles's river and 
seoure the bridge there, in order to out off the enemy's 
retrent, he calmly expired on the ground among’ his officers 
aud faithful soldiers. 
«Tho pitying fates his death delay, 
‘Till Heayen for him declaies the day— 
He heard, 1ojoie'd, and died.” 

General Monckton, the secondin command, was dangerously 
wounded, but Townshend nobly and speedily completed the 
victory. Genoral Montcalm received mortal wound in 
attempting to rally the discomfited French, and his second 
in command was made prisoner ang so badly wounded, that 
he died on the following day. We do not remember another 
instance where gach of two contending armies lost in one 
battle its chiof and its second in command, 

Tho city of Quebeo capitulated five days after tho action, 
ind the disheartened remnant of the French army of Canada 
retired to Montreal, where they could not maintain them- 
selves, In offect the project of Pitt was realized, and one 
battle gave us the dominion of that immense country, 

One dispatch conveyed to Bugleed intelligenca of the 
unexpected victory on the heights of Abraham, of the 
denth of Wolfe, and of tha surrender of Quebec. 

Tho national triumph was saddgned by grief for the loss 
of the truly national Tino, To was only thirty-three yenrs 
of age, but, young as he was when he fell, Wolfe had lived 
long: enough to acluava gloty and an intmortal military fama, 
It is neadless to bostow a word of eulogium on hig ‘gallant 
Kittle army, which behaved as British soldiers always have 
done, and ever will do, if properly commanded. 
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A. D. 1760—1300. 


Tr is not consistent with our plan and object to go into the 
unhappy war with our own colonists and descendants in 
North ‘America, or to revive jealousies and disputes which 
ought to be forgotten by nations speaking the same language, 
having the same religion and literature, and being, in every 
essential, so nearly akin to each other. 

Though badly, and, in some cnses, infnmously commanded 
by incompetent or careless and rash generals, the British 
infantry lost no reputation in those arduous campnigns. In 
all the latter part of that war the Royalist forces were in a 
great measure made up of Hessians and other German‘mer- 
cenniies, who had no heart in the onuse and who foughs 
merely for their pay, It had been a disgrace to the Anglo 
Saxon blood, or to their own English descent, if the Ameri- 
oans, on their own ground, had not heaten ¢roops like those, 

But during this unnatural conflict neither France nor 
any of the many powers that took part against us, had rea- 
son to congratulate themselves on their success either b 
land or by sea. French, Spanish, and Dutch were all 
heaten in their turns as our fleets came up with theirs; and 
if Port Mahon and the island of Minorca were lost, Gibraltar 
was defended, and retained by a mere handful of soldiers in 
spite of the enormous efforts made hy France and Spain, to 
take it, But that affair belongs to the history of sieges. 

And while we were losing on empire in the west, thé 
genius of Warren Harinas was building us up a new 
empire in the east. Following up the great conceptions of 
Olive, Hastings, unaided by the home government, loft 
almost alone to his own resources, shattered every hostile 
confederacy that was formed against us in India, rebuked 
the pride of the French who were again disputing onr 
supremacy, and ¢ither conquered, or established onr infln- 

° 
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ence in, nearly every part of Iindustan, Under the abla 
officers he had the discernment to select, onr sepoys became 
admirable tioops, emulating the valour and steadiness of the 
British soldiers in battle, and making with them some of the 
longest, boldest most astonishing marches that are recorded 
in the military history of any nation. Sir Eyre Cvote, God- 
dard, Popham, Pearse, Fullarton, and a group of other 
officers employed by our great Governor-Géneral, were 
heroes, and at the same time men of genius or of very high 
military ability. Our sepoys still revere the heredlitar 
memory of Coote, and touch ther caps to his portrait as if 
it were a living man and commander-in-chief, At one timo 
Coote had on his hands the French, the Malirattas, and the 
Mysoreans of Hyder Ali and Tippao. His great victory at 
Porto Novo and the total defeat he gave to Hyder in the 
Pass of Sholinghur, near Bellore (both in 1781) were very 
remarkable engagements. They O54 us in possession of one 
of the keys of Mysore, and paved the way for the conquest 
of that country, The extraordinary marches and everything 
belonging to the campaign of Colonel Fullarton, and his 
16,000 fighting men, in the country of the Zamorin, and 
along the Mnlabar coast (in 1788-4), were still more remark- 
able than Coote’s victories. The countries reduced by Ful- 
larton extended good 200 miles in length, yielded an annual 
revenue of 600,0002., and placed at our disposition a tran- 
quil, industrious, and most friendly population. 

But the extent of all these military operations under the 
Governor-Generalship of Warren Hastings was somethin; 
magniticent and satan It embraced the two sides of 
the vast triangle of India, from the mouths of the Ganges to 
Cape Comorin, and from Onpe Comorin to Bombay and 
Surat, and tho Gulf of Cambay; and inlond it nearly tra- 
versed the base of the triangle, Countries hitherto known 
sto,the English only by name were penetrated and explored 
‘from end to end. Impressions were made that time and 
partial miscarriages would not easily effnce : the Indians saw 
‘that no gbstnoles were insu‘mountable to the steady parse 
verence of the British and the troops they lad trained; and 
thé Bvitish ‘learned the entire confidence that might be 
placed in'thé eotwnge and constancy of their sepoys.* And 

se & Our Indian Empire" 
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thus, a few years Inter, we could confidently send an army of 
sepoys from India into Taypt, to contend on that remote 
field (if need should be) with the best disciplined troops of 
the French Republic. 

Under the Marquis Cornwallis, and other Governors-Gene- 
ral, we had fresh crops of heroes, as their services were re- 
quired, Lake, Stuart, Harris, Baird, and Munro, rose ints 
fame ; and many other excellent officers became accustomed 
to tha handling of large masses of troops, a practice long 
denied to our commanders in Europe. By the close of the 
eighteenth century, our Bastern empire was still farther ex- 
tended and consolidated; the French, whose rivalry had 
been go dangerous, were crushed and expelled; ‘Lippoo Sul- 
taun, the most implacable, persevering, and dangerous of our 
enemies among the native princes, was killed at our capture 
of Seiingapatam, his capital, on the 4th of May, 1799; and 
the whole of Mysore was occupied by our arms, or divided 
among our allies and dependents. rf was in this Inst war 
with ippes, that Arthur Wollesley, Colonel of the gallant 
48rd, dnd afterwards Duke of Wellington, first distinguished 
himself in the field, 

In the interval, we certainly had not increased our military 
reputation in Europe. My. Pitt seemed to inherit the fon 
ness of his father for detached operations, and descents on the 
coasts of the Continent. Then, our army, nover sufficiently 
strong to act hy itself against the overwhelming masses of 
the French republic, was mixed up with the armies of other 
nations, and often found itself considered as of Jess account 
than subsidised corps of Hessians and Ilanoverinns. Our 
officers, too, were sadly inexperienced ; and our people had 
lost the habit of war, since the conclusion of the American 
contest, in 1782, When we say that men and officers were 
staunch and brave, we have said nearly all that can safely be 
predicated of our army,gfrom the first landing of the Duke 
of York at Ostend, in 1798, down to the debareation of Sir 
Ralph Abercromby in Abonkir Bay, in 1801. 

et, small as was his English force, inefficient as were his 
staff officers, and slow as were the Austriansand Dutoh, who 
‘were acting with him, the Duke of York beat tho republican 
General Dampierra at Famars, on the 8th of May, 1208} 
and defeated eneral Lamarche, in a fortified camp, onitle 
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98rd of the same month. His royal highness being called 
in to the relief of the hereditary Prince of Orange, who was 
enveloped by a superior French force, and whose Dutch troops 
had no stomach for fighting, performed that duty, at Menin, 
in brilliant style, and with only a part of his battalions. But, 
while the Belgian population was notoriously filled with 
French republican principles, the soberer Dutch themselves 
had not escaped the same infection : there was a strong party 
nmong them thoroughly devoted to the French, and their 
troops fought well nowhere—a fact not calculated to excite 
much astonishment, as many of their commanding officers, 
and officers of ull ranks, were traitors at heart, and ready, at 
any favourable moment, to betray the common cause. 

On the 10th of May, 1794, the celebrated French General 
Pichegru, after beating or out-manouvring the Austrian 
General Clairfait, wheeled round, with 50,000 men, upon the 
Duke of York, who, with about 30,000 men, chiefly English 
and Hanoverians, avas stationed near Tournay. But here, 
though flushed with success, the French were repulsed in 
every attack they made, and compelled to retrent ‘from o 
field which they left covered with their dead. The celerity 
of their movements, and the superiority of their numbers, 
were of no avail against the steadiness and determination of 
the Duke’s troops. They were occasionally misled, and 
brought to fight, where they ought not to have fought at 
all; but, whether attacking or attacked, the British troops 
invariably proved their pluck and stamina. Even their re- 
trent, through all the horrors of an inclement winter, from 
the Scheldt to the Waal, which they crossed upon the ioe, 
and from the Waal to the mouth of the Elbe, where the 
small portion that rempined of them re-embarked for Eng- 
land, was something moya than creditable tothe men. Taking: 
into account the inexperience and want of scientific skill of 
their officers, the frandulency of thgir commissnriat, and the 
incompetenoy of the medical department, it is amazing, where 
so many were wounded, and so many invalided by cold and 
cutting’ frost, that any of them should ever have returned 
alive to England. - Except in the number of its victims, the 
French retreat from Moscow, in 1812, was not more terrible 
than this. Onr allies had deserted us, the people of the 
country, if not openly hostile, were unfriendly and churlish 
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to the lust degvee, closing their doors to our sick and wounded, 
refusing food for money, and doing nothing for us; ond 
Pichegra was in pursuit with e force five times mova nume- 
rous than our shattered army. Yet, whenever the French trod 
too closely on our rear, they were beaten back with loss. On 
the 80th of December (1794), General Dundas, with only 
8,000 men, almost entirely British infantry, thoroughly bent 
Pichegiu on the Waal, and captured several of his guns, On 
the 6th of January following, though disheartened, and in 
some of the disorder inevitable in o hasty retrent, the match- 
less English infantry, at the approxch of the Jrench van, 
halted, formed in order of battle, charged with the bayonet, 
and, at the fourth charge, again drove Pichegru’s people from 
the field, Here, the loss of the republicans was fearful ; for 
most of the battle had been fought, as it were, hand to hand, 
with the bayonet, the sword, the halbert, and the butt end 
of tha musket. On the 11th of January, they fought again 
with equal fury, and with equal success. Pichegru, with a 
condensed force of 70,000 men, fell upon them as they were 
passing the defile of the Greb, between Arnhoim nnd Nime- 
guen. The French fell on, in the confident hope of destroy- 
ing in that pa.s, or reducing to an unconditional snrrender, 
all that remained of the British army, and of their German 
subsidiaries; but, after sustaining an assault, which waspeneral 
and long, our little army made good its retreat. There was 
staunchness, there was heroism of the highest order, in this 
fighting onsthe part of troops who had previonsly expe- 
rienced nearly avery possible disaster ; and, after this, there 
was a glorious fortitude in the manner in which they with- 
stood cold, and hunger, and the fierce war of the elemants, 
On the 16th and 17th of January, they were engaged in 
crossing the sandy, desart, houseless regions that intervened 
between Utrecht and the towns of Deventer and Zutphien, in 
the midst of an unceasing hurrionne of wind, snow, and sleet. 
Many of the sick and wounded, carried in open waggons, 
were frozen to death, or perished of want; but not a living 
man in the army spoke of a halt and surrender. 

Pichegrn, whose military abilities were at least sufficient, 
to insure him the jealousy of Napoleon Bonaparte, is re- 
ported to have snid, * The English commanding’ officers may 
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heive a good denl to learn yet, but their mon havo certainly 
all the qualities which make the best of soldiers. They may 
tell a ditferent story to tho gossips in Paris, but I have seau 
the English fight.’ 
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ALEXANDRIA. 
D, 1803. Marsh 2L 


Naronron Bowarants, 28 general of tho French Republic, 
after capturing’ the ishind of Malta, had landed with on army 
in Egypt, on the 80th June, 1798, with tho idea of con- 
quoring' all that country and making it tho basis of oparations 
against our possessions in India, IIe soon out the Mame- 
lukes to pieces, nnd scattered every native or Turkish force 
that was opposed to him. On the Ist of August of that same 
year Lord Nelson utterly destroyed tho Fronch fleot by hia 
glorious victory of the Nile. A'ftor being foiled at the siege 
of Acre, Bonaparte retuned to Cairo, where he arrived on 
the 14th of Juno, 1790; gnd in the monsh of Ootohor follow- 
ing, having left his army in Egypt, he returned to I'vance, 

The British Government, though discouraged by several 
military failures on the continent of Europe, wisoly dato. 
mined to make a bold effort in order to drive the F'ronch out 
of Egypt. , Towards the close of the year 1800 n consider. 
able force was collectad in ships in the,Mediterranoan, under 
the command of General Sir Ralph Aborovomby, a brave 
yateran, much beloved in the army, For some time Sir 
Ralph was kept in a painful stato of uncertainty ng to tho ren) 
object of the oxpeditionj but ho was gradually reinforced, 
and, at last, he received his ordors to ascond the Moditerva- 
nenn and lond on the Egyptian const. 

By the 1st of January, 1801, the fleet under Admiral Lord 
Keith, which carried this small but excellent army, hnd all 
come safely to anchor in the Bay of Marmorico, on the const 
of Karamania, one of the finest harbours in the world, Kore 
the troops were kept waiting for some time for horses whiah 
had been pele from Constantinople to mount the cavalry, 
and for other necessaries, some of which arrived very slowly, 
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and some not at all, But the time was not entirely wasted ; 
the whole army was frequently exorcised in the mancenvre of 
landing, which they were shortly to practise in presence of the 
enemy; and these manceuvres and experiments were repeated 
until it was nicely ascortained that 6,000 men might be 
landed in the most perfect manner, and ready for immediate 
action, in the short space of twenty-three minutes, * 

The capital defect of English armies had hitherto been 
the almost total want of 2 proper staff of officers, educated 
aud trained in the scientific parts of théiv profession, in plan- 
ning and mapping, in satching at a glance, or on a rapid 
survey, the military capabilities of a country for offensive or 
for defensive operations, in judging of the ielative value of 
positions, of the best lines vehire yy to advance or ratreat, and 
of taking the field advantageously, compactly, and scien- 
tifically, Through the want of such a staff, and through the 
obstinacy and blindness of ignorance, the trnties led by the 
Duke of York in the Netherlands and in Holland had taken 
the field hap-hazard, or like geese scattered over a common, 
rarely or never knowing anything of the country that was 
before them or behind them, or on their flanks; and, time 
aitor time, nothing: but the doggedness of’ the British soldiary, 
who would never know when they were beaten, had saved the 
army from an ignominious surrender, But now this oapital 
defect was beginning to be supplied by young officers who 
had been duly educated under the superintendende of General 
dJarrey,s veteran, who had devoted his whole life to this sort 
of acience, and who hnd had ample practice and experience in 
the wars of Frederick the Great. It wasin this Egyptian cam- 
paugn that the French generals were first astonished and 
alarmetl xt the skill and excellence of the British stnif. 

When Sit Ralph Abercromby had received all his veinforce- 
ments he could not muster move than 15,330 mon, inelnding 
996 sick, 600 Maltese, and all kinds and dorcriptions of 
people aténoled to an ae His offective {orca could not, at 
the highest estimation, have exceeded 19,000 men. ‘The 
total of the French force in Egypt was at this moment 
nearly 28,000; butit was not all collected on the const where 
the first brush must be. Our fleet left the Bay of Mav- 
morice on the 28rd of February, atd came to anchor in 

* Dy, Clarke, Travels in Egypt, &a, 
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Aboukir Bay on the 2nd of March; tho men-of-war riding 
exactly whore Nelson had fought the battle of the Nile, 
During five days the state of the weather provonted any 
operation in boats; but, on the afternoon of the 7th tho 
weather moderated, Sir Ralph Aberervomby and Sir Sidney 
Smith, whose nautical skill was of pew value, reconnoitred 
the const in a bont, and fixed upon the best place for landing 
the troops, Than this landing never was operation of the 
kind more quick and beautiful. 

On the following morning, the 8th of March, soma gun- 
vessels and armed Inunchos were sont forward to clear the: 
beach, 6,600 soldiers wero put into the bonts, and at a given 
signal a simultaneous dash was made for the shore. Though 
rapidly, the boats advanced in porfect order, the soldiars 
sitting between the seats and the sailors, packed close toge- 
ther, with their unloaded muskets betweon their knees. ‘I'he 
story that the soldiers were packed, like red herrings, one 
above the other, at the bottom of the bouts, is a French fable, 
and nothing more, The men could nof have found room, or 
have been carriedf in that manner. 

When the boats came within ane of the enemy, fifteen 
pieces of ordnance from the opposite hill, and. the artillery of 
Aboukir Castle, opened upon them with round and grape 
shot; and, on advancing still nearer, musket-balls wero 
showered upon them, ‘Tho British soldiers hnzzned ovan- 
sionally, but never attempted to return ashot. In this in 
active, and, as such, most trying’ of situations, thoy sat in 
pele patience and good humow. Numbers of them wore 
killed or wounded; some bonts sank, some turned aside to 
resoue the drowning men, but the mass of them rowed 


steadily forward, until they touched the rtrand, who the- 


soldiers sprang on shores and Genoral John Moore, rapid] 
diqwing them up in hne, gave the wolcome word to ee 
“ Some of our troops si and loaded as they quitted tha 
boats, while others pushed on without having: ‘time to londs 
and, notwithstanding tho rapid fire of musketry which ase 
sniled them, and the violont charge of the onomy, the litter 
were forced to give way. Not more than 2,000 of ow men 
were on shove when the French rotronted; hut overy stap 
was sontered and garried, ,‘There was scarcely any intorval 
between the Innding of the troops and their pushing up the 
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hills, under difficulties and amidst dangers that baffle the 
per of description, Some marched up in an excellent 
ine, with charged bayonets, while others proceeded on their 
hands and knees. But, however they ascended, or whatever 
dangers they encountered, they gained their objact.”* 

The hills here alluded to ae sand-hills, which rise above 
the beach. Some of the English guards were roughly 
liandled by a body of French cavalry, well mounted o7 
Arabian horses; some loss was sustained in ascenaing the 
sand-hills; but, in less than half on hour, those ridges were 
carried, and the French fled, leaving all their field-pieces 
behind them, There was every element of a brilliant affair 
in this short morning’s work, 

The rapidity with which the troops were landed, even in 
presence of an enemy, and under fire of artillery and mus- 
ketry, ought to fix the attention of those who are, at this 
anxious moment, suggesting means for meeting the contin- 
genoy ofa French invasion. In less than forty-five minutes 
atter the bonts pushed off from the shipping, the soldiers 
were not only formed on the beach, but were ascending the 
sand-hills, and driving the enemy before them. With a pro- 
yortionate number of ships Sod boats, 11,000 men might 

avo been landed as ensily and rapidly as these 6,500. ‘Chere 
are many places on the coasts of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, where 10,000 Frenchmen might be landed in less 
then half an hour, and where o matters now stand) the 
would not, in all probability, find a single cannon, or so much 
as a single musket to oppose them. 

“ Our bonts had near a mile to row, and wore, for some 
time, under the fire of fifteen picces of mtillery, and the 
musketry of 2,600 men. Still, the intrepidity of the troops 
overcame every difficulty, We onptured eight pieces of 
eqnnon,’’+ 

‘The troops that first ascended the sand-hills were the 28rd 
Regiment, and the four flank companies of the 40th, under 
the command of Colonel Spencer, whose coolness and intre- 


* “Journal of the Forges which sailed from the Downs in April, 1800, 
&o,; With the subsoquent Transactions of the Army under the com. 
mand of Generhl Sir Ralph Aberoromby, in the Mediterrancan and 
Egypt, &o.;" by Aineas Andeison, Lieut. 40th Regiment, 

+ Sir Ralph's despatoh to Government. 
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idity were remarkable. The 28th Rogiment and 42nd 
Tighlanders were also warmly praised by Sir Ralph, 

The mass of the French fled towards Aloxandria: the 
rest of them took refuge in Aboukir, 

At five o'clock, on the evening of the samo day, our 
conquering’ troops advanced about threo miles on tho ond 
to Alexandria; and all that night they lay on their ams, 
The fort of Aboukir was summoned to surrendor bofnre they 
quitted the sand-hills, and on its refusal a party was left to 
reduce it, the genoral wisoly determining not to detain the 
army from the important purpose before it : 

On Monday, the 9th of March, a storm of wind greatly 
distressed the troops by blowing the sand of the desert in 
their eyes. On the 10th, about nine in the forenoon, the 
lina got under arms, and began to mareh against an outpost 
of the enemy. The distance was only three miles, but, owing 
to the looseness and depth of the sand, it took tlie hours 
to perform it. The few field-pieces we had on shore ware 
dvawn by the mon, the horsea which had been procured for 
that purpose in Marmorice Bay not beng ree anded, As 
our Didters eame up to the ‘pee the French fled from 
it, leaving behind them one 12-poundor, which they had 
previonsly spiked, dismounted, and thrown oyer tho works, 
They had also destroyed a good quantity of biscuit and 
barley, which they had not time to take away with them. 
Here our advanced troops lay all night on thoir arms, In 
the course of the day, the weather pring become more 
moderate, the remainder of the troops were landed from the 
fleet, and the park of artillery was moved on to a short 
distance. 

On the morrow, tho 11th, Sir Ralph issued some yory 
judicions orders of the day, and instructed commanding 
officers how to take on the army in three linos, ea 
line forming two columng, A flag’ of truco was again sent 
to the garison of Aboukir; but the Fronch commandant 
would not suffer the officer who bore if to approach the place 
and even had the brutality to order a gun to be discharged 
at him. Batteries, therefore, wore immediutoly raised to 
reduog this jufian, This night also, our troops fay on their 
arms, 1% 

On the next morning (the 12th) our men marolod upainst 
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another of our enemy's posts, at the distance of five miles— 
five wenry miles of heavy sand, Fyrom this position the 
enemy retreated so hastily that they left their signal flags 
and their colours flying. These were instantly struck, and 
the English colours Hanted in their places. Marchin 
about a mile beyond this post, onr people saw the French 
amy drawn up along a ridge of sand-hills, that veached 
from the sea-side to 2 broad lake, They appeared to be 
waiting to give us battle ; but they retented on ovr approach, 
and encamped at the distance of about three miles from our 
front, In the course of this day there was 9 great denl of 
sharp skirmishing with the advanced guard of the French, 
who had received from Cairo 2 reinforcement of two half 
brigades of infantry, and one regiment of cavalry; so that 
their array now consisted of 7,000 men, with good cavalry 
and a body of flying artillery; while we were very deficient 
in artillery, and the small portion of mounted dragoons we 
possessed, were riding on miserable Turkish horses, purchased 
at Murmorice and scarocly able to carvy such men_as ows 
with their accoutrements. All the cavalry embarked for 
this campaign amounted only to 470 men; and nearly all 
theso, for want of horses, were marching on foot and doin 
duty with the infantry or artillery, It is said that Lor 
Elgin, our ambassador at Constantinople had purchased 400 
or 600 Mit god horses, but that these had been changed 
on the road by different Turkish pashas; and through the 
knavery of the people employed in conducting them through 
Asia-Mino* and Syria to Marmorice, the horses that 
arrived were such sory beasts that ouy dragoons were 
ashamed to mount them or take charge of them, and ever 
commanding crvalry officer solicited rather to serve with his 
porps as infantry. A. great part of them were shot as alto- 
gether useless, or sold at four shillings a head. At this day 
sugh would bo the fate of any Ewropean ally, depending on 
the Turks or on the Sultan for a aupply of horses to mount 
a,oavalry; and, indeed, even without pasha, violence, or an 
kind of roguary, it is much to be doubted whether the whole 
Ottoman Empire could at this moment supply 500 horses 
proper to carry eyen our lightest men. So rapid las been 
the decline of the country under the system of reforn of 
which we have heard so much! 
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In the course of this same day (Thursday the 12th), 500 
marines were landed fiom the flect to act with the army. 
With an active ig he near at hand, it was again necessary 
for our men to pass the night on their arms. 

On the following morning (Friday the 18th), the enemy 
were still seen in their position. In fact the French gonerals 
Friant and Lanusse were determined to hold their around 
trusting to thle strength of their position in front of an ald 
Roman camp with 2 tower (the tower of Mandura), to their 
great supeviority in cavalry, and to the fnoility of rotiring 
within the walls of Alexandria in ease of a rovorsa. Bub 
the latter contingency was contemplated only by a vory 
amall portion of the French. army, the men being inflated 
by a long careor of victory over other foos, and being taught 
to despise the English on land, however much they were to 
be feared at sen. At 7 o'clock in the morning ow army 
marched in two lines by the left, it being Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby’s intention to turn the right flank of the enemy's 
position. But our troops had proceeded only a short dis- 
tance towards their object, when the whole cavalry of the 
French, and a considerable body of their infantry, with 
several pieces of cannon, poured down from the heights to 
attack the heads of both our lines, which were respcotively 
commanded by Major-General Craddock, and Major-General 
the Earl of Cavan. ‘Thoir attack was very impetuous, but 
it was repulsed with incomparable coolness and gallantry by 
our advanced guard, consisting of the 90th and 92nd Regi- 
ments. Our first line then, formed two lines to the front of 
march, with the utmost quickness and _precision,* and con- 
tinued to advance in that manner, while the second line, 
with the exception of its first brigade, continuing still in 
column, turned the right of the French army, and drovo it 
from its position, Thus tho British forces continned to ad- 
vanae stendily on the enemy, vigorously dviving thom from 
position to position, till they had renched the fortified heights 
which form the principal defence of tho anciont city of 
Alexandria, The Hrensh, however, retrented without disorder, 
or any confusion, and they kept on fighting on skirmishing 

* This gutehness, united with preglalen, was remariod by 

a) 


Uae 
something rathernew in our army, Sir Ralph was delighted at it arid! 
said it did the men the grentest honour, 
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nemly throughout the day. The French general Lanuase had 
his horse shot under him, and Sir Ralph Abereromby was, fora 
moment, in danger of bemg enveloped and eut down by the 
French cavalry, He was saved by the intrepidity of the 
90th Regiment, who rushed forward to recoive the charge of 
the cavalry on their bayonets, and who made the Trench 
wheel and gallop back with more speed than that with which 
they had advanced, yet not without Jeaving behind them a 
rood number of killed and wounded, to denote the result of 
their self-confident, rash mancenvre.* Four field pieces, with 
a quantity of ammunition, formed our chief’ spoils of the day. 
t was the intention of our commander-in-ohiaf to hava 
continued the battle, and to have attacked the French on 
the fortified heights to’ which they had retreated ; and for 
this purpose the reserve, under the command of Major- 
General John Moore, which had remained in column during 
the whole day, was brought forward; and the second ling 
under the command of Major-General (soon altarwardy Lord 
Ilutebinson, was marched to the loft, over a part of the Inke 
Mareotis, in the view of attacking the enemy on both 
flanks; but, on a more attentive examination of their 
position, it was believed to be commanded by the guns 
of the forts, and that consequently it was more than probable 
that it conld not be kept by us, even if we should gain it 
with the sacrifice of the lives of many brave men. + More- 
over’, no correct or reliab:e information had been obtained as 
to the full amount of the force and warlike resources which 
tho French had collected in Alexandria, Sir Ralph Aber- 
ovomby, therefore, employed a very commendable discretion 
in preventing those troops, who had just evinced such ad- 
mirable courage, and who were ready and willing to con- 
tinue the combat to whatever point their beloved chiof 
might direct them, from being exposed _ta a certain and 
heavy loss, for an uncortain advgntage. They were accord 
ingly withdrawn; and in the ovening the army took up the 
groind from which the enemy hind been driven, ocaupying' a 


te? 
.™ Ainens Anderson, Lieut, 40th Regt., Journal of the Forces, ko, 

+ Despatch to Lord Hobart, Secretary at War, London Gazette, 
In bis concise, quiet way, the veteran says, * Pradence reguired that 
the troops who had beliaved 50 bravely, and who were still willing to 
attempt anything, however arduous, should not be exposed to a certain 
Tosz, When the extent of the advantage could not be ascertained,” 
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position with their right to the sea, and their loft to the 
canal of Alexandria and Lake Marcotis ;—a situation whioh 
cut off all communication with the city of Alexandria, 
except by way of the desert. ; 

The English army encamped where it wns, at the distanco 
of about four miles from the walls of Alexandria. Some more 
artillery being landed from the ships, a battay of five 
aventy-four pounders was opened, on the 14th, against 
Aboukir Castle. ‘ 

Writing to Government, Sir Ralph bestowed the bighost 
praise en the intelligence, as well nx zeal, of the officers, and 
on the discipline, ns well as bravery, of the troops,* 

On Sunday, the 16th, the English camp was like a fair— 
a scene of abyndance and merriment. “The fivat finite of 
the Inte victory,” snys an officer present, “was the ap. 
pearance of the Arabs among us, with various kinds of pro- 
visions, as sheep, goats, fowls, eggs, and, in short, everything 
that the country afforded. They had beon treated with an 
unrelenting barbarity during the period in which tho French 
had possessed the sway of Egypt; and they were now happy 
to engage in a friendly intercourse with the people who had 
given so fair a promise of terminating the tyranny which 
oppressed them, Tor the more speedy arrival of these Arabs, 
for their ready undertaking to supply the army with cattle, 
horses, and other provisions, as well as for the fidelity with 
which*they fulfilled all their be rca and for the regu- 
lations which governed the market, the army waa indebted to 
the activity and local knowledge of Mr, Baldwin, so well 
known for his long and usoful residence, as his Mnajesty’s 
Consul-general, in this part of the world, That gontlemen 
‘was, on the present occasion, attached to the commandaer-in- 
chiof’s staff; and the ardent zeal which he manifested on 
every oocnsion wherein his services were required, and, as 
long as they were necessgry, proved the propricty of the 
eet 

rom these facts ought to be derived a weighty and 
important lesson to our Foreign Office in Downing-atroet—to 
those who have the appointing of consulsin foreign countrios, 
and who, for a long’ time, have acted as if they thought any 
* Lotidon Gazette, Chronicle in Anntial Register, : 

+ Liettenant Ainens Arideraon, 
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manner of man quite good enough to be turned into a consul. 
The ense, which frequently oceurred during the last war, may 
very well occur again in our mext war; (and, now, even the 
pre congress have renounced their cieam, that there would 

@ no more wars, or rumours of wars,) we say, the casa may 
occur, that the timely supply of a fleet, and the supply and 
safety of an army, may be brought to depend upon the 
activity, energy, general intelligence, and local knowledge of 
x few English consuls in foreign ports. And, therefore, much 
more care ought to be bestowed upon the distribution of that 
patronage ; proper men ought to be solected, and sent to the 
countries with which ai ave best acquainted; consuls ought 
not to be suddenly transferred from a country in which, from 
long iesidence, they are at home, and with the language of 
which they ave perfectly familiar, to a country wholly new 
and unknown to them, ond of the language of which they 
are totally ignorant. “Translation” may do for a bishop, but 
not for a consul, if eflicient service be expected from him. 
Length of service onan to be rewarded by increase of' salary, 
or some other method, but not by taking a man from a post 
where he may be very useful, and putting him in a new leon 
whore he is almost sure to be useless, 

It must be stated, however, that the commander-in-chiof 
himself took the greatest pains to keep up a good intelligence 
and a friendly feeling with the Avabs tnd yyptian tellahs 
or peasants. By orders of the day, he forbade every officer 
or man to take the smallest article without paying the fair 
price for it ; he fixed the hours for the genoral market in the 
camp (trom seven in the morning till three in the afternoon), 
and, beyond those hours, during which the best order and 
regulations were maintained by Mr, Consul Baldwin, he pro- 
hibited all denling; and he assured the army that any in- 
frnotion of these rules would ba severely noticed, 

"The French soldiery had been in the Tiabit of taking what- 

‘évor they came upon without payment, or thought of pay- 
tient; hence, when they had been a short time in is 
country, they found everywhere, except in their own mnga- 
pt a,show of poverty, destitution, and want; for the Arabs 
dvové off tlots flocks and herds, and the peasants concenled 
their poultiy, their provisions, their frnit, vegetables, and all 
other stores, at the very first rumour of their approach, 
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On Wednesday, the 18th, the French garrison of Aboukir 
suirendered as prisoners of war, and tho ofticors nnd mon 
composing it were sent on board our fleot, each individual 
carrying with him his own private proporty ; a liberality 
which, as it has been well remarked, would not havo been 
adopted by the Irench, if the ciroumstances of the businass 
had been reversed. 

The discipline of ow» men was, indeed, admirable, erat 
ag near cn approach to perfection as had ever yet boon made 
by an army serving’ in a foreign country against an old and 
much hated enemy; but some of our young’ officars, partiou- 
larly among: the men of family and fashion, who belonged to 
the cavalry, and who had hitherto scen no active service, 
were occasionally somewhat disorderly, rash, and headstrong, 
resenting the bravados which the French horse were in the 
habit of making, and fighting without orders, and where they 
had no business to fight, 

Seeing how ready our small body of cavalry always was 
to meet any challenge, the French laid a ap for them. On 
the evening of the 18th a body of their cavalry was observed 
coming close in front of the left of our lino, as if for the 
par pose of reconnoitring our position; a party of our horse 

roke away from their pea and made a dash of them; 
the Frencli retreated, and our people followed till they came 
abreast of a sandhill, under which a corps of I'vench viflemen 
lay concealed: here a close, mischievous fito brought our 
horsemen to a halt, and before they could wheel round and 
be off, a good many of their men and horses wero killed or 
badly wounded. Colonel Arohdall, of the 12th Dragoons, 
lost his army Lieutenant Tarte was wounded, and the 
Honourable Captain Butler, another captain, and a young 
cornat, were taken prisoners. 

On the féllowing day, in General Orders, Sir Ralph gava 
a lesson which would not soon be forgotten in that army, 
and which ought still to be remembered by every young 
offidér in any army :— 


“The Commander-in-Ohief trusts, that tne oddirtende 

which took place on the left yestorday afternoon, wills 

asa Vag ed officers commanding detached pak ioe 3 
t bie st 


precipitate themselves with unguarded impatuos' 
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te prises without object or without use. They will too well 
recollect, that, by engaging raslly in such enterprises, and 
advancing without proper support, or pursuing’ advantages 
beyond what the occasion demands, or prudence warrants, 
hey risk the lives of valuable men, and expose themselves to 
failure, 

“No officer is, on any account, to carry out any detach- 
ment or Pant without acquainting' the’general officer of the 
day, and obtuining his sanction, or having authority from 
head-quarters so to do. 

«Patrols, ns well as fixed posts, will be very particular 
and expeditious in their reports, and stating the circum. 
stances that occur, or the appearances before them, minutely, 

“The General extremely disapproves of the practite of* 
officers, whose duty does not call them thither, repniving, on 
all occasions, to out-posts; and it is positively ordered, that 
no officers, the general and staff cifisers excepted, whose 
duty ony render it necessary, shall pass the advanced 

nets. 

P Genceat Kleber, who_had succeeded to the command of 
the republican army on Bonaparte’s leaving for France, had 
bean assassinated by a fanatic or vindictive Arab sheik. The 
command was now in the hands of General Menon, wha, to 
win favour with the natives, had embraced, or pretended to 
embrace, the religion of Mahomet, and who was living like a 
Sultan, or a three-tuiled Pasha, in the capital of Epypt. At 
first Menou had regarded with utter contempt the Gating of 
the British forces, 

y Friant and Lonusse will drive them into the sea, with- 
oug my aid! What ore the English? Not soldiers but 
only sailors,” These, intermixed with gross words not to be 
trqnslated, were the exclamutions of the republican general ; 
but when courier after courier brought him intelligence how 
thdEnglish were fighting and advanoing, he felt it necessary 
to gallect-hia forces, and march with all spaed to Alexandria, 

ebhe morning of the 20th, at a great distance norosg 
Laké::Miicotis, long lines of camels, and 2 very numerous® 
train, ses other animals, were seen passing through 
a mist toward’ Ajexnndrvis, Plensed at the novelty, and the 
Oriéntal’gharacter “of the scons, the careless English soldiars 
Glapped théir hands ns if ‘thoy had been witnessing a thentri- 
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cal representation. The mist which nearly alvays hovers 
over that lake, did not allow them to distinguish objects very 
accurately ; but it was reasonably concluded that the traits 
belonged to General Menou's army; and the opinion was 
soon confirmed, for Menou arrived about noon at Alexandria, 
with a reinforcement of 9,000 men from Cairo, and imme- 
diately made his dispositions to attack Sir Ralph at an early 
hour the next morning, 

Sir Ralph well foresew the fighting in tho dark which 
toolc place, and provided for it. In General Ordors issued this 
day, the troops were told to be in readinoss to turn out ata 
montent's notice. The men’s arms were to be immediately 
well flinted, and every man was to have his pad rounds of 
ball cartridge complete, “ As ié is possible,” said Sir Ralph, 
in these wales, “that the enemy may be desperate enough 
to make a night attuck, the general is under tho necessity of 
requesting that the troops al remain with their accoutre- 
ments on, and lia in their blankets, in the position which thoy 
fre to occupy in case of an attack, General officers will take 
cave not to throw away fire during the dark, but to use the 
bayonet 13 much as possible; at the same time, they must be 
fully aware that they are not to follow the enemy or quit the 
pores which wy occupied, should an attack take place, 

t is also hoped, that the greatest silonce, order, and regu- 
larity, will be observed, the troops nnust be vu conscious 
of the glory which they have already nequired, and the supé- 
viority over the enemy whom they linve so often beat; but, 
at the same time, prudence and discipline must be strongly 
recommended und enforced. With o little caution, the 
British army in Egypt will find that they avo invincible.’ 

Sir Ralph occupied the ground which had been won from 
the Pench by the hard fighting of tho 18th. It was a post 
tion strong by nature, and during the four last days some 
additional strength had been givon to it by art. Tis right 
yonched the sen, resting on the ruins of an old Romanspalnoa, 
and projecting’ 1 short quarter of a mile over some heights in 
vont: his left rested on tha Lake Mandich ov Lake of 
Aboykir; and there were some gun-bonts both on the lke 
ee ts as 808, 

he intervening spnce consisted of 4 succession’ OOw: 
sand-hills, and wie daa a mile in breadth. On “the ne 
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a little in front of the lines, wasaredoubt with twalve guns; 
two guns were mounted among the ruins of the Roman 

lace on the vight, and in the centre some slight works had 
foes thrown up to assist the fire of the musketry. In-front 
of the position was a flat, sandy surface extending to the 
foot of Menou’s position. On this level proiad the superior 
Freoch cavalry could act with facility; but just in front of 
the British outposts on the right, the ground was stiewed 
with masses of brickwork and large stones, the fragments of 
the old palace and of other Roman edifices. In this position 
stood the British army, now reduced by detachments neces- 
snrily left in the rear, by sickness, by the hard fighting on 
the 8th and 18th, and by skirmshes to 11,000 men, of 
whom only 800 were cavalry, and these badly mounted, 
The artillery, of all sorts, did not exceed 85 pieces, 

Menon’s position was still roe than the English lines, 
It stretahed | along a ridge of high hills, extending from the 
sea on one side to the canals of Alexandria on the other ; 
Fort Cretin rose in the centre, and Fort Caffarelli in the rear 
of the Jofs; in advance of theiy right a strip of land xan 
nearly for a mile parallel with the great canal, and this had 
obliged the British to oblique their line by throwing’ their 
posts on their left considerably hack. The disposable Lrench 
troops, thus placed, amounted to as nearly as possible the 
same number as the British, but it included 1,400 well- 
sacuited cavalry, and it had with it 46 pieces of ar- 
tillery. 

Te owt all historical and classical ground, full of great 
recollections and still rich in the monuments of antiquity, 
Pompey’s pillar, Cleopatra’s needle, the Pharos, and the 
orumbling wells and oriental domes and minarets of the 

ahomedan conqueror were all in sight, and the wind which 
gine down from the desert swept past the imperishable 
Pyramids, rn 

“About 8 o'clock in the morning of the 21st, when all was 
ie ‘long the lines, the report of a musket was heard at 
thie ext nity, of the British left: this was followed by the 
report of a catinon; scattered musketry succeeded, and then 
the boom of tivo more guns was heard, In gn instant our 
men, why Had‘ been lying on the ground in their blankets, 
were on‘ foot ‘and finer arms; but it was still dark, and 
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although some streaks of gray weve parceptible in the anstern 
horizon, the morning seemed slow to broal.* While all 

- eyes and ens wore turned towards the left, whence the 
sounds of the firing proceeded, suddenly shonts were heard 
in front of our right, “ Vive la France ! Vive la Republique |” 
—shouts which were presently succeeded by o crash of 
musketry. i . 

Menou had hoped to take the British by surprise, and had 
ordered a general attack; the surprisa failed, but the attack 
soon became general sncuih and the fighting fir hore tamible 
than any the French had hitherto mot with on any of their 
numerous fields of battle. The enemy had made the follow~ 
ing disposition of their forces : General Lanusse was on thoir 
left, with four demi-brigades of infantry and a considerable 
body of cavalry under General Roize; Generals Friant and 
Rampon were in the centre, with five demi-brigades ; Gene- 
yal Regnier was on the right, with two demi-brigades, and 
two regiments of cavalry; General d’Distaing formod tho 
advanced guard with one am tel aes some light troops, 
and a detachment of cavalry.- Vor a while tho davknoss 
was made grenter by the smoke of the guns and small arms, 
and one of the difficnlties of our troops was to discern frionds 
from foes. But anon the tardy dawn brightened into day, 
and then the fighting went on with inorensing' vivavity. “In 
the dark some confusion was unavoidable; but our mon, 
whenever the Ivench appeared, had gone boldly up to them, 
Eyen the French erely breaking in had not dismayed 
them.”t At fivst theso well-mounted onvaliors made some 
impression, turning our right wing, and getting into the rear 
of some of our infantry 3 but the 42nd Elighlanders and the 
28th Regiment, aided by tho flank companies of the 40th, 
and fighting at one and tho same time on front, flanks, and 
roar, not only kept their ground, but fired such volleys that 
the field was presently 8overed with men and horses, while 

* © Tho action commonced about an hour before daylight, by a fuga 
aitaok on our loft, which was under Major-gonernl Gradook's command, 
where they were soon repulsed.” Dospateh from General Mutohinson 
to {he Right Honourable Henry Dundas, 

+ iat, 4 
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other horses, wounded or frightened, were galloping wildly 
without their riders. In fact the French cavalry was de- 
stroyed by this small mass of British infantry. 

“The attack on our right,” says @ general officer engaged, 
“was begun with grent impetuosity by the French infantry, 
sustained by a strong body of cavalry, who charged in 
column, They were received by our troops with equal 
ardour, and with the utmost steadiness and discipline. The 
combat was unusually obstinate, The enemy were twice 
repulsed, and their cavalry were repeatedly mixed with our 
infantry. They at length retired, leaving a prodigious 
number of dead and wounded on the field.” * 

While this was passing on our right, they vainly attempted 
to penetrate our centre, 

a severnl pats of the field some of the French and 
English who had exhausted their ammunition by their sus- 
tained fire, were seen pelting one another with stones. 
Wherever the British bayonet was use, its success was 
complete and terrible. The reader will remember the ruins 
of the old Roman palace on our right, Those ruins were 
enclosed by a low stone wall like the enclosure of a Turkish 
cemetery. Menon had promsed a louis d'or to every 
French soldier who should penetrata into that quadrangle, 
for he anticipated a complete victory if he could only well 
establish himself on our fight. After several desperate 
attempts, the French, attacking on three sides at once, got 
within the walls, and sot up a shout which was heard fiom 
one extremity of our lines to the other. Bunt herd they 
were received by the 58th and 28rd, and followed by a put 
of tle 42nd, who blocked up every exit and completely cut 
off; their retreat, 


“Thon the mighty poured their breath, 
Slaughter feasted on the brave; 
‘Twas the varnival of Denbh; 
"Twas the vintage of the Grave!” 


‘When powder and shot Insted no longer, our people had 
recourss,to stones and the butt-ends of their muskets, It 
was a hand-to band fight, a melée in which the Fiench soon 
found they had not a chance either of victory or of escape. 


* General Hutchingon’s Despatch, 
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They were knoeked down in hoaps, they were transfixed with 
the Leyoust against the walls of tho old building; the entire 
aven was covered with their blood and their bodies, Seven 
hundred Frenchmen were slain among’ theso dismal ruins— 
scareely a man of them that entered got off, for the few who 
were not killed or prostrated by their wounds surrendered 
und cried for merey. 

While this tremendous conflict, which decided the fate of 
the day, was at its height, Sir Ralph Abercromby, riding 
towards the ruins, was nearly surrounded by a party of 
French horse. A Fvench officer made a savage thrust at tho 
aged general; but Sir Ralph, recoiving the sabre under his elt 
um, ‘wrested the wenpon from his antagonist, A Prench 
laser then rode up to aim a surer blow; but a Tighland 
soldier, perceiving his intention, and being without a ball, 

ut his ramrod into his musket, and with it shot the hugsar. 
Unfortunately the brave old general, who had always been 
acoused of exposing’ his person too much, and whose short- 
nese of sight had often led him into danger, received a sabre 
wound in the breast in this melée with the F'vench hussnvs; 
and, 4 short time after, he received 1 musket-shot in the 
thigh. Between nine and ten o'clock a.m. the battle cansed, 
It was not until he saw the French flying that Sir Ralph 
could be prevailed upon to quit the field, He had continued 
walking nbout, paying’ no attention to his wounds; officers 
who went to him in the course of the action had returned with- 
out knowing from his manner and apponrance that he had been 
wounded af all, and oven now many ascertained it only by 
seeing the blood trickling down his clothes ; but at last, whan 
exertion wns no longer necessary, hig spirit yielded to the 
weakness of the body ; ho became er waa put into a ham- 
mock, and was carried off the field in the midst of tha bless- 
ings and tears of the soldiery, who loved him aga father, 
‘The out or contusion in the chest was trifling ; but the shot- 
wound was dangerous from the first, and proved mortal, He 
was carried almost immediately to Lord Keith's flag-ship, 
where he expired on the evening of the 28th, 

General Moore waa badiy ‘wounded early in the actién, ag 
was algo Brigndier-general Oakes; but both, like their veteran 
commander-in-chief, remained on tho field till the notion wis , 
over. Sir Sydnay Smith, who, with 9 number of naval ofi- 
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cers, was serving on shore, and who was always in the 
hottest fire, Brigadier-general lope and Colonel Paget were 
also wounded. 

On the other side, General Roize, who commanded the 
French cavalry, was killed on the field, with nearly all the 
men and horses he led into action; and Generals Ianusse 
and Rodet died of their wounds, The total number of British 
killed and wounded is stated at about 1,400, and that of the” 
French at more than double that number, -The-field was 
covered with the wounded and the dend: on it were found 
above 1,700 French, 1,040 of whom were buried by the 
English in the course of two days in the ground on which 
they had fought and fallen. “TI never,” seys General 
Moore, “saw a field so strewed with dead!” “ Few more* 
severe actions have ever been fought, considering the numbers 
engaged on both sides,” says General Hutchinson, 

A French corps which, like nearly all the regiments now 
under Menou, had formed a part of the conquering army of 
Italy, and which in its pride had taken the name of ‘The 
Invincible,” was almost annihilated. A standard was taken 
inscribed with victories and exploitsin Italy, Menou, as well as 
all his army, had gone into action quite confident of success. 

During nearly a the conflict, about half of our army had to 
sustain the concentrated attack of the French army, our 
left wing, which had been the first threatened, and which 
continued to be observed by General Regnier with 800 men, 
scarcely coming into action at all until Menou was alvendy in 
full retreat. The J'rench prisoners confessed that the battles 
they had fought in Italy with the Austrians ware as nothing 
compared yith those they had fought since the landing of the 
English in Taypt “T solemnly assure you,” says General 
Hutchinson, “that his Majesty’s troops in Aevat have faith. 
fully discharged their duty to their country, and nobly upheld 
the fame of the British name and nation.” 

The conduct of our troops and of their veteran commander 
met everywhere the praise they merited, although, accordin 
to thei? confirmed habit, the French government endenyoure 
to i Rag the circumstances of the battle and to falsify 
the nutnbers respectively engaged.” 

* Counting man for man the two armies were exactly equal, but the 
French, as wo have shown, had a great suvorionity both in cavalry and 
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“Sir Ralph,” says ono of his best officers, “was a truly 
upright, honourable, and judicious man; his great sagacity, 
which had been pointed ‘all his life to mililary life, mado 
him an excellent officer. Zhe disadvantage he laboured 
ander was being extremely short-sighted le, therefore, 
stood in need of pood executive generals under him. It was 
impossible, knowing him as I did, not to hava the greatest 
respect and fiiendship for him. ‘The only consolation J feel is, 
that his death has been nearly that which he himsolf wished ; 
and his country, grateful to his memory, will hand down his 
name to posterity with the admiration it deserves,” # 

“Then let notes triumphant pour! 
Let them pierce the Tlero's graye! 
Life's tumultuous battle o'er 
Oh, how sweetly sleep the bravo! 
From the dust their laurels bloom, 
Ihgh they shoot and flourish free; 
Glory's temple is the tomb! 
Death immortality 1" + 

Tt took no more fighting in the field to drive tho French 
out of Egypt, General (afterwards Lord) Iutehinson sno- 
ceeded to the command of om army, which was reinforced 
in the month of April hy 8,000 men from England. Part of 
our troops ascended the river Nile in a flotilla towards Cairo, 
which city the Grand Vizier, with an irregular Turkish army, 
‘was approaching in an cuponits direction, Cairo was soon 
invested; and, on the 27th of June, the I'ronch general, Bel- 
liard, capitulated with more than 18,000 men, Genoral 
Baird, a had sailed from Bombay on the 7th of April, 
with about 2,800 British, 2,000 sepoys, and 450 of the last 
India Company’s artillery, hind reached Jeddah, on the Red 
Sea, as eal ag the 17th of May, and had boon thove joined 
by an English division, consisting of the 61st Regiment, some 
squadions of light horse, and a good detachment of artillovy, 
artillery, Evon according to Regnior’s boastful account, Menou had 
9,700 men, inoluding 1,500 horse, together with forty-six guns, 

Some of our seamen fought heroloally in the battle, but our marines 
wore not engaged, having proviously been appointed to the duly of 
sonia Castle and its vicinity. OMoial Despatoh of Admiral Tord 
* Private Journal of Lieutenant-General Sir John Moora, in Life, 


by his brother, 
+ Battle of Alexandria, Poetical Register, 1801. 
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which liad been sent round by the Cape of Good Hope. 
But it was the month of July before the van of Baird’s divi- 
sion, which had been landed at Kossier, could begin to cross 
the burning deserts which lie between the Red Sea and 
Egypt; and, before he could unite his forces at Chiro, 
Menou capitulated at Alexandria, upon the same condi- 
tions as Belliard, and Egypt was cleared of the French. 
“Thus, our men and Penta sepoys from Indix and our 
troops from the Cape had not the opportunity of pulling a 
trigger in battle; but their approach took out of the enciny 
all the little heart that was lett in them after Abercromby's 
victories ; 2nd our condensation of forces in Eoypt from 
Enope, from remote Asia, and from Africa, was a bold, 
original, and startling iden in war, and tended, with its 
orderly, quick, and perfect execution, to raise onr military 
reputation everywhere, and to impress the world with an 
exulted notion of our resources when we thought fit to 
use them, 

The Egyptian campaign offered excellent schooling for 
our officers and men; and it was soon to be seon tlint its 
lessons had not beon thrown away ov forgotten. 

Bonaparte, who had been in the common habit of looking 
upon England merely as a naval power, unable to do any- 
thing’ exeapt with her fleets close at band, was thunderstrugl, 
He could not understand how so fine an army as that which 
he had taken into Egypt could be so defeated by men whom 
ho considered as tyros in the art of Innd-war; he would not, 
for n timo, believe that more than 20,000 I'renchmen had 
been reduced to capitulation! In public he concenled his 
mostificntion, and oven aifected to spenk of the Egyptian 
expedition og o littl episode in war, which had been badly 
played out only because ho had not boon able to cqntinue 
upon tho stage until the end of the piece; but in private he 
botvayed the bitterness und acutosnguish of his disappoint- 
ment, and confessed that England had destroyed his project 
and his Oriental dronms, 

Those dreams included the conquost of British India and 
the constriction of an Enstern empire, which was to have 
included Egypt, Syria, with Palestine, and the whole of 
Asia Minor, at the very least. 
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MAIDA, 
A,D, 1800. July 6. 


Between the battle of Marengo, in June, 1800, and tho 
commencement of 1806, when Nupoleon thrust his brother 
Joseph on the throne of Nuples, the French had subdued tho 
whole of Italy, exrept its most soutliern extremity, and a 
few mountainous districts in the Abruzzi, With immense 
military means at their disposnl, and with a yvuthless fury, 
they were endeavouring to trample ont the last spark of inde- 
pendence and resistance. On their side were the advantages 
of discipline, superior numbers, and money at command ; on 
the side of the patriots was the advantage of n country very 
ditheult of necess. 

In Calubrin, General Reenter, after three days’ desperate 
and bloody fighting, carried the walled town of Maraten, into 
which n great number of the Bourbon partisans nad thrown 
themselves, ‘The castle capitulated on the next day; 
but, as if was protended that these Bourbonists were not 
vagular troops, but only partisans and insurgents, they were 
butchered in cold blood: citadel and town were equally 
sacked, the women wero violated, and every possible horror 
was committed. Lenving Maratea in flames, tho French 
advanced to the siege of Amanten, But thoir deads sprond 
far and wide the hotter Hames of insurrection, ‘Tho inliabi- 
tants of all the towns and villages on their road fled to the 
mountain or hid themselves in the forests; the peasantry col- 
lected on their flanks and on their rear, butchering, murday. 
es and torturing all the French they could surprise or out 
off. The country was in a blaze from end to end. To keap 
up the insurrection, the fugitive Bourbon court sent over from ; 
Palermo nnd Messina some money, some arms, some officars,, 
and a great number of partisans, or irregular troops, 
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Amantea could not be taken by the French—Regegio was 
ye-taken from them—the Castle of Scylla, which had surren- 
dered to the French, was invested—Regmer was compelled 
to halt, and then to retveat towards Montoleone, 

By this time the British troops in Sicily had been rein- 
forced, and the command of them transferred to Sir John 
Stuart, On the entreaties of the Queen, which were seconded 
by his personal feelings, and his own ardent wishes, Sir 
John agreed. to cross over into Calabria, All the force he 
could take with him, including artillery, did not amount to 
5,000 men; and of these above a third were Corsicans, 
Sicilians, and other foreigners, in English pay. On the 1st of 
July, Sir John Stuart effected a landing m the Gulf of Sant 
Enfemia, not far from the town of Nicastro, to the north- 
ward of Monteleone, and between that city and Naples. 

Apprised of this disembarkation, General Regnier mada 
a rapid march, uniting, as he advanced, his detached corps 
for the purpose of attacking the English without loss of 
time, and of driving them into the sea, or back to their 
shipping, IIe expected to find Stuart encamped on the 
shore of tho bay, where he had effected his landing, with 
Ins position defended by batteries, and by the flanking of 
the English men-of-war and guneboats, French writers and 
others mention these circumstances so very favourable to tha 
English, and insist that the terrible loss in Regnier’s army 
was owing’ to the firing of the ships, and of Stuart’s masked 
batteries. This is a lie of the first magnitude. Intend of 
encamping on the bench, to have the co-operation of the 
shipping, Stuart marched some distance along the beach. 
and then struck boldly inland to meet Regnier. He ha 
no artillery with him fit for those murderous masked bat- 
teries which liaye been made to figure upon prper. The 
ground he had to traverse in his advance was so rough and 
lugged, was cut by so many"flemari, or water-courses, 
was intersected by so many pantani, or marshes, was be- 
spread by so many macchie, or thickets (chiefly of myrtle, 
with the wild ved geranium flowering among’ them), that 
Strait, who had scarcely 2 horse with him, could have 
moved rioné but light tield-pieces. All the artillery that 
Sir John had brought with him from Sicily consisted of 
ten 4+pounders, four 6-ponnders, and two howitzers; and 
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fiom this formidable artillory scarcely a shot seems to have 
been fired, except ag a signal, or for mensming distances, 
The battle of Maida was o buttle of bayonets, ‘To give it 
any other charaeter—to represent it as an afftlr of artillery, 
and a fortified camp—is to attempt foully to rob the British 
infantry of one of the most glorious of their many Iaurals—~ 
is to lie broadly and most impudently in the face of the 
most evident frets. The spot where the death-stragele 
took place is not, indeed, very remote from the sen, for the 
broadest part of the plain which lies between tho mounting 
and the bay is not five miles broad; but it was so far from 
the sea, and the nature of the intervening ground was such, 
that. if ‘our men-of-war or gun-boats had fired, their shot 
would have.been as useless, and as innocuous to the French, 
as though they had been fired at the Nore, or in Plymouth 
Sound. All ‘that Admiral Sir Sidney Smith, who had 
arrived in the Bay of Sant Hufemia the evening before the 
action, did or could do, was to make such disposition of 
ships and gun-bonts as would have favowed Sir John 
Stuart’s retreat, If a reverse had made that movement 
necessary, our little army would have fallen back by the 
same lines on which they had advanced ; and, as the latter 
part of the retreat would thus have been round the shores 
of tha bay, close by the water's edge, Sir Sidney's guns 
might have been brought to bear nearly point-blank upon 
their pursuers, But the British bayonet docided that there 
should be no retreat; and, therefore, neither ship yor gun- 
boat fired a shot. . 

General Colletta, a Neapolitan officer and historian, and 
a most decided French partisan, puts Sir John Stuart in a 
tortified camp on the sen-shore, with awful masked batteries, 
and intimates that Regnier sustained his terrible loss in 
making two brilliant charges upon these -battories—whioh 
existed nowhere, except in ge writer's imagination, Others 
may have erred from ignorance, and that too common 
implicit confidence if the bullotins and books of. the Fronoh, 
who never yet admitted a defeat without attempting to 
explain it by tenchery, or superiority of force, ov the nature 
of the froand, or some other disadvantageous circum~ 
stances; but General Colletta, who served under the Frendl 
in Calabrian, must knowingly have falsified his account 
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the battle of Maida—a battle which left the deepest and 
clearest impression on the minds of the Peoria of the country 
who had witnessed it from the neighbouring hills, The 
wiiter of this volume was there in July, 1816, just tan 
years after the battle; and then there was scarcely 2 farmer, 
Inbourer, ov buffalo-haid, living near the plan of Sant 
Eufemia, but could give a correct account of the position 
of tha two aimies, and the few and very simple incidents 
of the engagement Other evidence, of the most convinc« 
ing kind, was to be found on the plain, miles away from 
the sea-shors, wheve the conflict had left heaps of dead 
hedies. The real battle-field, near ,the edgo of the lower 
hills which shelye down fiom the lofty Apennine range, was 
even then marked by skulls and bones, and small fingments 
of brass which had once ornamented the shakos of the 
French soldiery. 

Tt was on the aftencon of tha 8rd of July that Siv John 
Stunt received intelligence that Regnier had encamped near 
Maida, about ten miles distant from the place where he had 
lunded; that his force consisted at the moment of about 
4,000 infontry and 300 cavalry, together with four pieces 
of artillery, and that he expected ta be joined within a day 
ov two by 8,000 more French troops, who were merehin 
alto him in a second division, Stnaité therefore determina 
to advance and fight lim before this junction, Lenving 
four companies of Watteville's regiment behind him to pro- 
tect the stores, and occupy a slight work which had been 
thrown up at the landing-place, Sir John, on the following 
morning—the morning of a burning day of July, when tha 
heat of that pestiferous Calabrian plain resembles the heat 
of sn Afiican glen in the torrid zone—commenced his rapid 
adsinee, cheered by the snilors of Sidney Smith's squadron, 
several of whose officers followed the column on foot, oft 
mounted on Calalnion donkeys,oeager to be spectators of 
tho fight, 

Tye men wore perfectly drenched with perspiration, which 
tuned their red jackets almost blue, After thus march- 
ing across the plain, Sir Jol Stuart cnme full in sight of 
Regnier, who was encamped below the village of Maida, on 
the side of a wood hill, sloping into the plain of Sant 
Eufemia, his Hanks “hele streng thened by a thick, imper- 
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vious underwood, and his front being covered by tho Amato, 
a river broad, deep, and inpid in the ani senson, but per- 
fectly fordable in the summer, Like all such tivers, the 
Amato had a broad extent of marshy ground on cither side 
of it. As soon as he hal struck almost at a right angle from 
the shore, Sir John’s advance Iny across » spacious plain, 
which afforded the French every opportunity of minutely 
observing lis movements, IIe says himself, with proper 
and honowable candour, “ Tad General Regnior thonght 
proper to remain upon his ground, the difficulties of necoss 
to him were such that I conld not possibly have made on 
impression upon him} but quitting this advantage, and 
crossing the river with his entire force, ho enme down to 
meet us upon tha open plhin—n mensure to which he was 
no doubt encourgged by # consideration of his cavalry, cn 
arm mith which, unfortunately, I mas altogether ynpro- 
vided." Yet, General Colletta and other writers of thé same 
schodl, not satisfied with their other falsehoods, and the 
exaggeration of Stuart's army to 6,000 or 7,000 stiong, talk 
of his having cavalry with him. The only cavalry we over 
heard of (and we have had much local and other information 
concerning’ this battle) consisted of Sir Sidney Smith's mid- 
shipmen and leutenarits mounted on jnokasses. 

ut Regnier, a vain, self-confident man, had other strong 
motives to induce him to quit lis vantago-ground ; in Egypt 
he had been opposed conps-d-corpe to Stuart, and.had eat 
well beaten by that geneial—ho was eager to wipe off that 
disgrace—and, besides, Lebrun, one of Bonaparte’s nides-do- 
camp, who liad just arrived from Paris, was veady to ory 
out shame if he could see the English before him without. 
falling upon them, ‘There was, moreover, anothor atrpn, 
inducement: the presence of tho English,and tho aight of 
the white flag of the Bombon, might sprond the flames of 
insurrection that were ahandy se deigeiors and, in addi 
tion to the Calabrian bands, bring down on thoir reaxfrosh 
enomica from the mountains of Basilicnta, Cupitanata, tho 
Abruzzi, and other provinces of the kingdom. It was clea, 
indeed, that the English troops could not long remain where 
they ware without Seine eaten up by the malaria faverg;, 
which rage in thaé swampy, boggy port of the Onlabrlag® 
to an extent sodvealy oxqoeded in the mortal Mavomuterof,, 
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ey and the Roman states; but still a very short stay 
sueht lend to great mischief, and to very long work sfier- 
wards. 

If, however, Regnier’s strongest motive for quitting the 
heights was a personal feeling, there was on the side of Sir 
Jolin Stuart a feeling of nearly the same nature, and quite 
as vehement. Sebastiani had accused the English general 
of having had recourse to assassins; and, Regnier himself, 
who was naw coming down from his wooded heights to 
meet him, had written a book about the campaigns of 
Egypt, denying every claim of the -British to skill or 
courage, treating them contemptuodsly, both officers and 
men, as unworthy of the name of soldiers, and imputin: 
the loss of Egypt solely to the incapacity of Abdallah 
Menou, under whom he (Regnier) had served as second in 
command. ‘This personal feeling, indeed, was so intense in 
Sir John Stuart (who, in other matters, betrayed an over- 
hot Scottish temperament), and it was so generally shared 
in -by the British officers in the field, as also by their men, 
that it is rather moe than probable that, if Regnier had 
kept his vantage-ground, Stuart would have been guilty of 
some imprudence or rashness in order to get at him, 

As it was, when the French came down to the open plain 
(on the Gth of July), and battle was joined, the English 
fought with all the animosity of a direct personal quarrel— 
with a fury which looked as if every man were fighting a 
duel to avenge his own wrongs—as if there were a multitu- 
dinous series of duels going’ on at once, in the first hot blood 
of personal quarrel, without 2 moment to cool, and without 
seconds to prescribe rules and limitations. As Regnier oame 
down in double column, his forces were found far more 


. numefous than Stuart had counted upon ; he had, in fret, been 


joitedby the troops that hud been marching after him in a 
seoond division ; and he thus mustered a total of 7,000 foot 
and 800 horse, After some ‘short, close firing of the flankors, 
to cover the deployments of the two armies, by nine o'clock 
fins the morning the spore fronts were hotly engaged, 
“and «the prowess of the rival nations seemed now fairly to 4 
be at trial’ before the world.”* The buttle graw hottest on 
Stnart’s tight; dnd there, in fnot, it was decided. That right 
* Sir John Stuart's own Despatch to Government, 
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ivas composed of British light infantry, mixed with a few 
foreigners, and was commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Kempt 
and Major Robinson. Diveotly opposed to it was tho fn. 
yourite French regiment of light infantry, the Lave Légére, 

As if by mutual agreement, when at the distanco of abort 
one hundred yards, the opposed corps fired, reciprocally, a 
few rounds, then suspended their fire, and, in close, compact 
order and awful silence, udvanced towards each other until 
their bayonets began to cross, The British commanding 
officer, perceiving that is men were suffering from tho heat, 
and weie embarrassed by tho blankets which thoy cavriéd. at 
their backs, halted the line for 1 few seconds that thoy might 
throw their blankets down. 

The information about this halt and the blankets was given 
to Walter Scott by an offiver who had boon presont aé the 
Dattle.* A, Calabrian, one of the many anxious spactators 
who witnessed the fight from the neighbouring heights, in 
desovibing theraffair, a fow' years afterwards, to the writer of 
the present volume, mentioned o short, ‘sudden halt, which 
he interpreted as the French did g¢ the moment, Te thought 
that the Biglish wero going’ to turn and rut. ‘The French, 
perialy, mistodk the pause for the hesitation of fear; and, 

ereupon, they advanced with a quickened step, and their 
wonted cheers. They were vetoinns, thoroughly tinined, and 
looking martial and fierce with their dark moustachios, ‘Ile 
English line consisted, for the far gronter part, of sntooth- 
faced fellows, who had never been under fro before, and 
young beardless recruits, It was the bonst ofthe French, 
and the boast had grown louder since their encounter, with 
the Russians at Ansterlitz, that no troops in Wurope would 
stand their bayonet charge. ‘The fact was now to be proved, 
though not in an oqual contest; for, to havo an equality, 
Stuart ought to havo had veterans to oppose to veterans 
But such men as we hed ab Maida disproved tho bonst. So 
goon as‘ they weia freed from theis inownbrancas, they gave 
one'true Baglish “ hurrah,” and rushed on with levelled bayo-< 
nate, “Santo dinyolnni!” said onr Calabrian, “in tho noxt 
instant after the halt; thera was a shout and a mpahing: fon 
wards’; antl thenit wag.thé Fronoh that were sunning, ayy!” ” 
Some fow of thotn really stayed to ovostbn yonots (a anole 

* Soe Life of Bonaparte, 
Q 
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occurrence in war); but these were overthrown, or pushed 
back by the supeior physical strength of the English; and 
the rest of them, astonished and appalled, halted, fell back, 
and recovered arms. 

The Frenoh officers were now seen running along the line, 
gesticulating, and resorting to those extraordinary and his- 
trionic efforts which officers of that nation are expected to 
make at every crisis; but nothing they could do could en- 
courage their men, or lend them back towards the sharp points 
of the English bayonets; and, as Stuart's men advanced 
upon them, the lére Légére, or First Light Infantry, a repi- 
ment of high repute, bioke their line, fell into irremediable 
disorder, and endeavoured to regain the hills from which they 
had descended. But it was now too late; they had got too 
close ; and they were overtaken by a most dreadful slaughter. 
“They want down,” said our Calabrian, “like grass Detore 
the mower !” 

Brigadier-general Auckland, whose brigade was imme- 
diately on the left of our light infantry, which had so speedily 
done the work, availed himself of the favourable moment to 
press forward with the bayonet upon the corps int his front, 
And here, too, the British bayonet was triumphant; the 
French faltered, turned, and fled, leaving the plain covered 
with their dead and wounded—with men who had not got 
their death or wounds in fighting, but in flying, for they 
soareely stood half a minute after Auckland's brigade began 
tomoye, A redent writer—a British officer of good reputa- 
tion, and a writer with whom, in nearly all othor matters 
we cordially agras—could not have sufficiently borne in min 
the battle of Maida, when he persisted in speaking and 
writing disparagingly of the musket and bayonet, and our 
infantry tactics.” 

Being thus completely disconcerted on his loft, General 
Regnier, who iad bean galloping shout the field, storming 
and cursing like a madman, began to make a new effort wit! 
his right, in the hope of recovering the day. He threw both 
horsesand foot on Stuart's left; bué Brigndier-general Colo’a 
biigndewas: there with some dauntless British grenadiers, 
and with 9,fey choice infantry of the line; and Regnia’s 

* Lientonant-Golonel J. Mitchell, HP, Seo his « Thoughts on 
Taotios," “The Vall of Napoleon,” &o. 
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horse and foot were presently beaten back. _ Hora was fine 
ground for a sweeping charge at full gallop, and it appane 
that the French cavaliers went fieely on to the charge; but 
it appears equally evident that our stenly foot solders wore 
not fluttered, even for a moment. 

Successively repolled on our front, the. French made an 
offort to turn our flank; but, at this juncture, Lieutenant. 
colonel Ross, who had landed that vory morning, from Mos- 
sina, with the British 20th Regiment,* and who had marched 
with breathless speed to the scene of action, camo up, took 
possession of a small cover Hapa tho Hank, ond, by a heavy 
and well-divected fire, instantly and entiroly disconcerted tha 
attempt of the Fyvench horse. This was General Regnier’s 
last struggle on the plain of Maida; ull the rest was nothing 
but flight, confusion, “ Sawve gui peut!” and downright de- 
baécle. The sight wag witnessed with astonishment by thou- 
sands of the natives, 

A Frenchman, an officer of distinguished merit, » man of 
genius, the wittiest and one of the very best prose writers 
of modern, France, was attached to Regnier’s army at the 
time, and Was too noble a sellow to cover over the defeat with 
falsehood and invention. This officer, wit, and author, was 
Paul Louis Courier, Ile wrote to his friends, that bulletins 
and Aoniteurs might say what they hked; but that the 

lain truth was, Regnier had been thoroughly beaten, had 
fee woll thrashed by Stuart, bien rossd. “This adventure,” 
snid he, “is a very sad ong for poor Regnies! The French 
tought no where, All eyes are fixed upon us—with our good 
troops, and with equal forces, to be’ defeated in such a few 
minutes! This has not been seen sinco the Revolution !” 

Courier was mistaken in assuming the numbei of the con» 
tending forces to be equal. Ilnd he not baen misled by others, 
he would not have made the statement. But he was not nt 
the batile of Maida, being previously sent down to ‘Turento 
to bring up some heavy avtil ony, a duty on which he near) 
Tost his'life, ag he fell among’ tho Calabrian insurgents. i 
— Regnier on his retreat, immedintely after the battle, 

Te took Jiis numbers fiom Regnier, and the ofticors who hind 

* This 20th Regiment wabtoluded in Sir John Stuart's peels 


of his forces, It was a patt of the 4,705 men with whom he Louglit 
Regnior, and nat au addition to that number, i 
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been actually engaged. Had Poul Louis beon himself at 
Maida to count Sir John Stuart’s force, his astonishment 
would have been much greater, And he wns ono of the few 
French officers of the period who would have disdained to 
misrepresent the respective forces of the two armies. 

Paul Louis does not state the amount of Regnier's loss; 
but another French officer, who was in Calabrin some time 
after the affair, admits that he left 1,500 men dead or 
wounded on the battle field, Sir John Stuart stated in his 
despatches to Government that above 700 bodies of their 
dead had been buried upon the ground, that he had in his 
honds more than 1,000 prisoners, and that the pensantry 
were every hour bringing in fugitives, who had dispersed. in 
the woods and mountains, after this significant quelling’ of 
French confidence and pride, By the offitial return of the 
assistant adjutant general (a dooument which oan never be 
falsified in our service *) the loss of the British amounted to 
one officer, three sergeants, and forty-one rank and file 
killed ; and cleven officers, eight sergeants, two drummers, 
and 261 rank and file wounded. Among our prisoners was 
General Compére, the colonel of a Swiss regiment in the 
pore service, Of inferior officers a great many were 
taken. 

Sir John Stuart declares that no statement he had heard 
of Regnier’s numbers, when they began the action, put them 
at less than 7,000 men. We know peared thnt Regnier 
had entered Calabria with 10,000, A part of this force had 
been datached to distant points, and some few hundreds had 
alrendy fallen under the vindictive knife of the infuriated 
Calabrians. [A very correct notion of this horrible war is 
conveyed in ane short sentence from the pen of Paul Louis 
Cowie. “ When we catch the Oslabrians we shoot or 
hang, them; whon they catch us they stab us or burn us 
alivé”]_ But on the other hand thao had been n constant 
influx of reinforcements, and, upon o careful compnrison of 
various ‘French and Italium accounts, it appears next to 

ositive: certainty that Regnier descended foe his wooded 

eights with between 6,000 and 7,000 fighting men, These 

*Tt is, nétoridtis that the French vary frequontly, or indeed com- 


monly, made no,’such feturns, and that when they were mado thoy 
were faleifled Uabttunny, moe 
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foreign accounts, one and all, make a disparity of force not 
by diminishing Regnier’s, but by exaggorating Stuart's 
fores ;—they allow that the Fronch were at loast 6,000 
strong; but thon they affirm that 7,000, 8,000, or 9,000 
English had landed at Sant Eufemia! The testimony of 
the country people went for nothing, for they wore all set 
down as false rebels to the Emperor Napoleon and his 
brother, King Joseph. Besides, very few of these wild 
Onlabrians could athe vend or write; and those of them 
who were more accomplished had no means of giving pub. 
licity, on the continent, to the truths they could tell, But 
these truths, by fugitives, or by secret correspondence, were 
told at the time, by Onlabrians, in Sicily, where our float and 
army bade defiance to Bonaparte ; and they were afterwards 
told by the same people when the fearful domination of the 
French had passed away like a dream or night-mare, when 
King Joseph was living in Amorica as a citizen of the United 
States, and his brother, the Wmperor, was relegated in 
St. Helena, But in reality, as far as regarded his numbers, 
there needed no other testimony than that of Sir John 
Stuart, An English general, even if inclined so to do, can- 
not materially falsify his reports, which are always mado 
ublio, General Stuart was obliged to report precisely to 
his Government, the brigades, regiments, battalions, and 
men he had with him; he reports his total at 4,705. ‘The 
French generals reported merely to the Emperor, and his 
close ani secret war-office; their really numerical reports 
were never published at all; and a door was thus left open to 
every kind of exaggeration or falschood, The reverse sue- 
tnined in this instance was, howevor, so signal and so noto- 
vious, that it was found impossiblo to conceal it in France, or 
in any part of Europe. FAnd therefore it was that addi« 
tional pains were taken to fulsil'y numbers] Regnior navor 
stopped until he had pug the wholo broadth and thickness of’ 
the Apennines between him and Stuart; the night after the 
battle he bivonacked on the heights of Marcellinava, bub 
only for two or three hours to collet his fyards } he then 
descended the raverso of tho mountains with headlong speed, 
being threatened on the flanks by the hostile peasautry, and 
went toencamp under tho walls of Catanzaro, a friendly towni.on 
the shores of thé Ionian Sea, near tho head of the gront, Gali!) 
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of Tarento. Our victorious infantry continued the pursuit as 
long as they were able; but, as the French dispersed in 
every diection and threw away every thing they had with 
them except their weapons, and as the English carried their 
usual load, and were obliged to preserve order in their 
march, the trial of speed of foot hecame unequal and un- 
fair. Many were cut off by the natives, and many more, to 
escape that fate, came in and surrendered to the English. 
General Verdier, who was ocoupying Cosenza, an important 
town, a few miles to the north of Mnida, with a Irench 
brigade, was driven out of the place by the insurgents, and 
never found  safa resting-place until he had performed a 
journey of more than a hundred English thiles, and reached 
the town of Matera, near the Gulf of Tarento. Every fort 
along the consis of the Tyrrhenian Sea, with all the depdts 
of stores, ammunition, and aitillery, which the French had 
prepared for the complete reduction of Calnbria, and then for 
the attack upon Sicily, became the prey of Sir John Stuart’s 
miniature aimy; and on the shores of the Ionian Sea, to 
which the French had retreated, Cotrone, situated between 
Catanzaro and Matera, was reduced to capitulate by the 
78th Regiment—a part of Stuart's force which was carried 
round by sea, and a small squadron of ships and gun-boats 
under the command of Captain William Hoste. 

Tf, instead of less than 6,000 men, Sir John Stuart had 
had with him 10,000, he might have cleared Upper Calabria, 
as he did Lower Calabria, of the last Frenchman init. With 
10,000 men, and backed by the Calabrians, alone, he might 
have hurled Marshal Massena, who now came to subdue the 
country, down the precipices of the Syla mountain, or have 
destroyed him and his army at the edge of the provinoa, in 
the passes of Campotanese. With 80,000 men he might 
haye swept Naples and the whole of southern Italy clea of 
the enemy, aa have caused tho greatest embarrassment-to 
Bonaparte, who had weakened his army in the north of Italy, 
in ordar to collect the greater force for the war with Prus- 
“sia, which began and ended, in the deplorable battle of Jena, 
this same year, As it was, tho intrusive King Joseph was 
with difficulty prevented from running out of the kingdom, 
But there were no troops at hand wherewith to feed this war ; 
our Government did not understand the war, or see what a 
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destructive fire might be lighted up against the French; no 
reinforcements were sent into Calabrin, and, nftor cleaving 
the lower province, and throwing some small garrisons into 
the castle of Soylla, and one or two other places he had cap- 
tured, Sir John embarked the rest of his forces and rotwned 
to Sicily to take good care of that island. 

Yet is it most unfair and most incorrect to say that no 
object was obtained by this expedition. It secured to tha 
English the admiration, affection and fidelity of the Sicilian 
peoplo; it throw the French in Calabrin, at tha least, a good 
‘yeur back in their work of subjugation ; it kopt up epanlar 
insurrection which cost them enormous sacrifices, and which 
in its long duration became one of those drains on the re- 
sources of Bonaparte, and ona of those sources of military 
demoralization, which gradually led to his ruin; it seized 
and carried off the matériel which had Veen collected with 
great Inbour and at an immense exponso; and it left an un- 
ensinoss, difidence, and an uncertainty in the minds of the 
“French, lest such an experiment should be repented on a 
larger scala, either there or on some other part of the long 
and accessible Neapolitan consts, It was certainly not a 
the court of King Joseph, nor even in the camp of his 
brother, that the battle of Maida was considered as a vain- 
glorious affair or pratty fuié d’armes, attended with no re- 
sults. It is true, indeed, that one of the most conspicuous 
advantages derived from it was tho great moral encouraga- 
ment, the conviction, restored ov strengthoned in the national 
faith, that, in a hand-to-hand fight, the British infantry was 
as superior to that of France as it had boon in the olden 
time ;—that, in short, the battle of Maida wns chiefly valu- 
able as a corollary to that of Alexandria, as the battle of 
Alexandria had been but a corollary to Blenheim, Ramilios, 
Oudenarde, Wynendale, and Malplnquot. But than this 
few things could be more valuable, fow rosults more do- 
sirable, ‘Chis moral cries an was precisely what was 
“wanted at a period when the despondonoy and bad ware 
policy of our onbinets had lowered and were lowering our 
military reysiation hoth at home and abroad. The battle of 
Maida ought to have been fought wore it only for shivering 
the French pretension to invfnalbility, The bold bayonet 
work on that Calabrian plain was a prelude, and an asattvande 
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of suecess, to the grander bayonet charges made soon after- 
wards at Talavera, Busaco, I'uentes de Onovo, Albuera, and 
in twenty other fights, Mx, Wyndham spoke like a states- 
man as well as patriotand eloquent orator, when he declared 
that the military renown of our later days dated from ow 
achievements in Egypt; that the battle of Maida confirmed 
it; and that the Hata of Vimeiro, Coruita, and Talavera, 
‘were worth « whole archipelago of those sugar islands in the 
‘West Indies, in the reduction of which we had been dribbling 
away our troops. 

In gpito of all the efforts made by the French to conceal 
their total discomfiture, and disorderly and disgraceful 
ratreat, the truth spread far and wide even on the con- 
tinent, 

Carlo Botta, the Italian historian, who had no partialities 
for the English, gives 2 tolerably fair account of the battle 
of Maida, Ie correctly states the number of Sir John 
Stuart's army at about 5,000 men (circa aingue mila soldati), 
He admits that £egnier had 7,000 men, tried and brave 
soldiers, and several squadrons of cavalry, an arm in which 
the English were entirely deficient. Unlike General Colletta, 
he makes no mention of our ships which did nothing, or of 
our artillery which did not exist on the battle field. Io 
describes the affair correctly as a struggle with the musket 
and the bayonet, 

“The two rival nations came quickly to the point. The 
battle began with the light troops. Then the heavier infantry 
came into action, Ilere the musket was not much fired: 
moved with emulation, and impatient of fighting at o dis- 
tance, the enomies rushed against each other with fixed 
bayonets. Tho mélée was fearful: the French were im- 
petnons, the English steady. Whether it was that tho 

‘vonch, believing that they had marched to an easy and 
certain victory, were struck with astonishment at the unex- 
pected resistance, or whether they were operated upon b 
some other reason, I know not, but after a short struggle 
their right wing gave way and took to flight. The Dngtish 
followed them up with great speed, pressing’ them sharply, 
and killing nota ‘ow. Regnier then attempted to restore the 
fortune of the day by attacking with cavalry the left of hia 
cnemy, but the English were so immoyeable and made such a 
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resistance with bullets and bayonets, that he was obliged te 
desist. THoaving thus failed on their front, he sent his cavalr 
to turn their left wing, and to try and fall upon their fank 
and rear; thus hojing to induce at lenst some disorder, 
The cavalry were movmg round, and the battle Keemed in 
peril for the English, when a foot regiment arriving from 
Messina, came up at the opportune moment, placed itsell! 
behind alittle shelter offered by the ground, took the French 
horse in flank, and not only stopped _theix impetuous conrse, 
but also drove them back, rather broken than entire, Attor 
this deed the soldiers of Regnier fled the field in tho grentost 
panic and disorder, every man looking to his own salety, 
without attending to his comrades or to any order, The 
victory was complete for the English.” * 

In ‘France, and among French officers in other countrios, 
the battle gave rise to private dissensions not very favourable 
to Bonaparte’s vaunted military system. It was believed that 
in his army promotion nevor went by favour, or com influence, 
This was a great mistake. Tho troupe dorée, as the courtiers 
ware called, formed alrondy a very numerous and influential 
corps. They owed their promotion to favour, to women, and 
to intrigue. Pal Louis Courier says, in his als caustio 
manner, that the aide-de-camp, Lebrun, was probably not 
really of opinion that Regnior onght to have quitted his 
formidable and almost unapproachable position, but that if 
Regnier had not done so the fashionable side-de onmp would 
have raised the cry aga.nst him at Paris. Courier, who was 
thoroughly informed of all that passed, says distinctly that 
Reg nior was controlled by the presence of Lebiun; and he 
clearly and poignantly exposes certain practicas which wore 
now common in the French army, and which, in time, were 
admirably oaloulated to destroy the discipline of any army, 
and take the honrt out of aay commander in the fleld. 

‘A ailly thing’ (satte chose), indeed, for a general who 

,fomtiiands, to have on his shouldere an ida-de-camp of the 
Stnperor, & fing gentleman of the court, who arrives on posts, 
dressed by Walter (then the fashionable tailor of Paris), an 
bringing: you in his pocket the genius of his imperial majesty { 
Regnier had a survoillant put over him, to give an account 
of what‘should happen. Had tha battle been gained, then it 
“ Catlo Botta Storia D'Italla, Dal 1780 al 1814, 
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would have been the Empevor’s doing—the offect of the 
genius, the invention, the orders received from 1d hand (from 
above there). But if the battle be lost, why, then is it our 
foult! The golden troop of courtiers will say, ‘The Emporor 
was not there !’”’* > 

This very system, this insatiable, illimitable egotism ‘of 
Napoleon Bonaparte (in itself a proof of vulgar and inferior 
qualities of mind), proved very fatal to him in the end, and 
must be borne in mind as ona of the many incurable evils 
which precipitated his fall, AN but his incurable idolatois 
will now admit that not a few of the false movements, vaoil- 
Intions, nnd failures of the marshals and generals, who aftor- 
wads commanded in Portugal, Spain, and other countries, 
were attributable to these practices, and to his inveterate habit 
of juggling and deceiving the very officers he himself em- 
ployed as commanders of divisions, or even as heads of 
entire, separate armies, Colonel Mitchell has done good 
service to the causa of truth, and to the honour of many 
brave French officers, by exposing, and placing in a glming 
light, this system, and tho jerlous temper and mean practices 
of a man zo he never was grent, except through the littleness, 
timidity, or indecision of other men. 


* Memotes, Correspondence, et Opusculvs Inédits dé Paul Loute 
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INDIAN WARFARE. 


Our great conflicts in India, which resulted in the nequi- 
sition of a vast and wonderful empire, are fairly entitled to the 
name of British battles. In every one of them British 
troops were mixed with native to lead the way and set tho 
example; all our sepoy regiments were trained, disciplined, 
and commanded by British officers of whom, as we have 
said, very many gave proof of remarkable military skill, 
Though somewhat lighter than that imposed upon our troops 
of the line, and modified by a nice attention to their physical 
constitution, and their prejudices of religion and of caste, the 
discipline of the native troops was sufficient and good, from 
the time of Sir Eyre Coote, down to the days of Avthur 
‘Wellesley, when it was still further improved. 

Wo were not the first to introduce the system, The 
French hd raised corps of sepoys, and had Dee them to 
considerable perfection before the English began the practice, 
M. Bussy, whom we have fairly desoribed as an opponent 
worthy of Clive, having carefully studied their habits ond 
dispositions, achieved many brilliant exploits with these 
native troops, who, in their undisciplined state, and under 
their own Indian princes and_officers, had been but 2 poor,, 
spivitless, unwarlike rabblo, | Bussy was much boloved by 
his sopoys. But, unfortunntely for the French, those who 
sucoceded him in command being rapacious, impatient, rash, 
violént, and ignorant or careless about the character of the 
people, completely annihilated this affection; they robbod 
the pagodas, they deseorated the temples, they killed and eat 
the sacred cattle, they insulted the priests, and offered ,outy , 
rages to the women, M. Lally, while acting as commsiiders' 
in-chiof of all the French forces in India, rendered the narke 
of his nation thoroughly odious, for he paid no respeat what. 
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ever either to the religious prejudices of the people and his 
own sepoys, or to their still stronger prejudices of caste. 
‘Thus, though they preceded us in making the experiment, 
our rivals signally failed in constructing ond keeping to- 
gether a numerous, well-affected, devoted, natiye army. 

Tt appears that our first sper were trained to Hnglish 
discipline and tactics in 1746, Certain English officers were 
then attached to some irregular native infantry, with injune- 
tions to do their best in drilling them, and in accoutring 
them so as to give no offence to any of their feelings or pre- 
judices, The system was first introduced into the Madras 
service by Mr, ILaliburton, who, like Olive, had quitted the 
civil for the military employment. In 1748, this valuable 
officer was shot by o sulky or frantic recruit, who was 
instantly ont to pieces by his incensed comrades, The name 
of Taliburton was long cherished by the Madras sepoys, 
One of tho earliest services on which these’ sepoys were em- 
ployed was with Clive at the defence of Arcot, At first 
they appear to have been either Mahometans, or Hindoos of 
vory high caste-~chiefly Rajpoots. They very soon dis- 
tinguislied themselves by ther attachment to their leaders 
their entire devotion to the English flag, their rapidity and 

ood orderly conduct on march, and their steadiness in action, 
‘he Bengal Native Infantry was not properly formed until 
the year 1767. About the same time some of the native 
irvegular cavalry were submitted to our discipline; but it 
appears doubtful whether they were very much improved 
by the change. As our dominions were extended, not léss 
by policy than by force of arms, the number of our sepoy 
a ae was augmented, and nearly all classes and races 
inhubiting that vast poninsula wore included in their ranks, 
In many instances people of the provinces we subdued, bore 
no animosity to us ns conquorors, but willingly entered our 
service, by which thoy secured ragular pay and. allowances, 
and « provision for their old age—advantages which they 
had never known wnder their old rulers. Pues the 

yovarnor-peneralship of the enterprising and gront Warren 
te tins, which Insted ten yonrs, ov from 177-4 to 1784, ow 
sepoys were as much increased in numbers as thoy wele 
improved in ails: On more than one ocension they 
charged the Hrench with the bayonet, and, with little 
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more than an equality of numbers, proved themselves equal 
to # contest with the veteran troops of that alert and wax 
like nation. With no superiovity of numbors, however great, 
could the ill-organized troops of any of the native princes 
and chiefs stand againat them, In the gvent,battlo of Porto 
Novo, where ILyder Ali and his Mysoreans were thoroughly 
defented, the steady and brave sepoys advanced step for 
step, and dealt blow for blow with their British comrades. 
In other affairs, where fortune was loss propitious, they 
proved that they possessed fortitude and moral stamina, that 
they were not to ba disorganized or dejected hy a reverse, 
and that they could retreat in good order, to rally and Aight 
again, ‘The discipline, the moderation, tho forbearnnee, tho 
tranquillity and good order they preserved in their long 
marches through countries occupied by unnrmed, defenceless 

eople, were as perfect as were ever displayed by any troops, 
Goulet the government of the Marquis Cornwallis, in the 
sharp War against Tippoo Sultaun, they gained further ex. 
perience and confidence, and still more honow's, On tha 
night of the 6th and the moining of the 7th of February 
(179), they hada fair share with the British troops in gaining 
the great anc decisive victory over Tippoo, which led to a 
treaty of pehce, and the cession to the uaa of one-half 
of the Mysorean’s territories, Cornwallis warmly applauded 
their conduct, and made them prrtake in a good round sum 
of money, which, upon his own, responsibility, he ordered to 
be distributed to the army. 

During the spirited administration of the Marquis Welles 
ley, which extended from 1798 to 1806, the numbers of tha 
Sepoys were still further augmented ; they were kept almost 
constantly on active service, and they fought by the sido of 
the British in almost every part of India, from the Ganges 
to the Hyphasis, On his first going pane 3 them, in February 
1797, they attracted the pdmiration: of Colonel Anrnun 
Weursrzy, who carefully studied their dispositions ond 
onpabilities, and who soon alterwards led them to such brilliant 
victories, He first saw them in aotual combat at Mallavally, 
on our udyance to the siege and capture of Soringopatamyd taf 
1799, ond from that moment our great soldier appears’.tor 
have formed a vary correct estimate of what they could do 
and bear, In less than o year after the battle of Mallavelly,’ 
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he had the supreme command over many thousands of them, 
find it is not to be doubted that their mmtial qualities woe 
impioved under his guidance, and by the victomes to which 
he conducted them, The name of Wur1iasiry was and is 
almost idohzed hy the sepoys. 
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ASSYE. 
A.D. 1808, September 28, 


We have placed the two battles of Alexandria and Maida 
together, not in chronological order, but because there 18 
some connection between them. 

In the East many advantages had been obtained, and 
several 1emarkable battles fought between the date of -tlfe 
two victories last desembed, 

After the destruction of Tppoo Sultaun, the Mahratta 
confederacy made itself Lad formidable, and 2 clever French- 
man was lending the aid of Ins miltery knowledge and 
capacity to these turbulent, rapacious, and faithless Iindoos, 
who, for many generations, had made war gnd plunder their 
sole profession. 

M. Perron had first come to this country as a potty offices 
on bomd a French man-of-war. ILe had beon in India sorho 
twerfty years, and had acquired an ample knowledge of the 
languages and manners of the people. Like several other 
adventurers of various European nations who took the field 
in India, he was indisputably a man of vory considerable 
address and ability, After a variety of adventures he became 
quarter-master sergennt to a corps containing somo French. 
men, in the service of the great Mahratta chief Soindioh, 
He fought for this chief in moro than one grent battle, and, 
as the other Frenchmen guitted tho service oy died off, he 
was gradually raised to the rank of a genoral, and to the 
commagnd-in-chief of Scindinh’s force, the select portion of 
which owed to Perron and his countrymen the good die- 
cipline it had attrined. A wide tomftory in the Jumna 
region was assigned to him by ‘his thankful employer, and 
Perton digplayed much of the pomp, and exorcised much of 
the sovereignty of on Oriental potentate. If the First Consul 
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could have put himself in communication with this adven- 
turer (as he had done with Lippoo Suitaun), and could have for- 
warded him some encourngement and support, Perron oconpied 
a position which might, jor a time, have proved dangerous 
to the British power in India, although i¢ does not appear 
that Perron bad either much regard for Bonaparte or much 
national feeling, 

In 1802 Scindiah fell upon the Peishwa, or Mahratia 
sovereign of Poonah, the friend of the English, and expelled 
him from his dominions. The dispossessed Peishwa applied 
for assistance to the Governor-General, Lord Wellesley, who, 
in common with the councils of all the three Presidanciss, 
had long conceived apprehensions of the turbulent spirit, the 
ambition, and power of Scindiah, whose occupation of Poonah 
brought him nenr to onr Bombay territories. On the 81st of 
September, 1802, a subsidiary treaty was concluded with the 
Poishwn at Bassein. Tho Nizam of the Deccan joined with 
the English snd the Peishwa. The powerful Rajah of Bérar 
united his forces to those of Scindiah. 

The Governor-General had two great objects in view—to 
restore the Peishwa, nnd to destroy or dissipate the for- 
midable disciplined forces which Perron had raised, and was 
now commanding. But we had soon another enemy upon 
onr hands, Wolkay, another Mahratta prince, scarcely inf) joy 
in power to Scindiah, with whom he had several times waged. 
war, now concluded a pence and alliance with, his old foe and 
nival, and arrayedshis forces ngninst us, 

When General Lake took the fiold with an army of 10,500 
men—to oo-operate with which force 8,500 men wore 
assembled neay ANalabad, ‘nnd about 2,000 at Mirzanoor— 
M. Perron was at the head of 16,000 or 17,000 infantry, 
disciplined. in the Ewropoan manner, an immense body of 
irregular infantry, from 16,000 to 20,000 Mahratia horse, 
and a numerous ¢tnd woll-appointed traja of artillery. Lake's 
line of march was upon Delhi. 

But in the mean time, a younger brother of the Governor- 
Genoral, Arthur Wellesley, who, since the siege of Seringa- 
patam, had been mised to the rank of a major-general, Inu, 
with bis cavalry alone, mado a dash upon Poonah—had 
Daulked and driven out the Mahratta troops of Molkar—had 
sayed by a most rapid, march and brilliant movement that 
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capital of the Peishwa from being burned, and had reinstated 
that prince in his dominions. In thirty hours, General 
Wellesley had accomplished a march of sixty miles, which is, 
indeed, a marvellous exertion to be made under an Indian sun, 

The Peishwa re-entered his onpital ony in the month of, 
May. Holker, who had fled before Wellesley without 
fighting, communicated with Scindiah and the Rajah of 
Borer, Unt did not join them in person, 

This hostile confederacy was the more dangerous as 
Scindiah possessed several convenient sea-ports, through 
which he could receive assistance if any should be sent him 
from France, and 2s, conformably to the trenty of Amions, 
the French had then just recovered Pondicherry and other 
possessions in India. 

While General Lake marched towards Delhi, taking by 
storm, as he passed it, the important fortress of Alli-Ghur, 
General Wellesley kept the chief command of all the British 
and alhed troops serving in the territories of the Peishwa and 
the Nizam of the Deccan, having full powers to direct all 
the political affairs of the British Government in those coun- 
tries. After somo fruitless negosintions with Scindiah, 
‘Wellesley marched from Poonah to the north, and, after 
sustaining a great loss in carringe-cattle, he reached Ahmed- 
nughur, a strong place garrisoned by Scindiah’s troops, whidh 
he forthwith took by esoalade, 

On the 24th of August, he crossed the Godavery river, 
and on the 29th of that month he entered Aurungabad. On 
the same day thet he crossed, the Godavery, Scindiah and 
the Rajah of Berar, having avoided a corps wider Colonel 
Stevenson, rushed with an immenso army of cavalry—and 
of cavalry alone—into the Nizam's territory, by the Adjurites 

yhaut, or pass, intending’ to plunder and ravage, to oross the 
Govan, and to maroh up Ti terstad bs Thope,” anid 
lesley, on the 80th, “ to be able to strike a blow against 
their myrinds of hore int a few days, if I“should not be so 
unlucky ns to have the Godayery booome fordable about six 
wécks soonor than usual.” He accordingly returned to that 
iiver,' and moved ‘eastward along it¢ northern bank to inter. 


, cf 4 
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* Despatohes of Iield Marshal the Duke of Wellington, comipflad! 
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copt the enemy, and place himself between them and the‘very 
important city of Iyderabad. 

Beindiah and the Rajah Saoeie yy altered their course 
atriking away in the divection of Julnapoor; but Colonel 
Stevenson got there before them with the Nizam’s auxiliary 
force, and mado sure of that town. On the 12th of September 
General Wellesley was encamped about twenty mules to the 
north of the Godavery, Colonel Stevenson being at some 
distance from him, From the rapidity of their movement it 
wns no easy matter to come up with the Mahratta cavalry, 
who were committing terrible depredations; but Stevenson 
once or twico bent up their camp by making night marches, 
About the middle of September, Wellesley received informa- 
tion that Scindinh had been remforced by sixteen battalions 
of infantry, commanded by French officers, and a large train 
of artillery ; and that the whole of his and the Rajah’s forces 
wore now assembled near the banks of the Kaitna. On the 
21st, he drew nenver to Colonel Stevenson's corps, and held 
& conference with that distinguished officer, in which o peneral 
plan of attack was concerted. On the 22nd, Colonel Steven- 
son todk the western route, and Wellesley the enstern, round 
the hills between Bytiapoar and Jaulna, They expected to 
join forces and attack the enemy re | on the morning of the 
Q4th; but on the 28rd, the General received a report that 
Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar had moved off that morn- 
ing with their myviads of horse, and that their infantry wae 
about to follow, but were as yet in camp at the distanoa of 
atiout six miles from him. “General Wellesley therefore 
determined to march upon the infantry and engage it nt 
ones. He sent a messenger to Colonel Stevenson, who was 
at the moment about pight miles off on his left, to aoquaint 
him with his intention, and to direct his advance with all 
pee rapidity : ho then moved forward with the 19th 

ight Dragoons, and three regimants of native cavalry, to 
reoonnoitve. Tlis ig ib consisting of only two British and 
five gapoy battalions, followed with all their spésd. After 
ho had ridden about four miles, Wellesley, from an elevated. 

lain, saw not only the infintry but the whole Mahratta 
‘ores, consisting’ of about 50,000 men, encamped on the north 
side of the Hpitna, where the banks of that river wore very 
steep. Theit'right, consisting of cavalry, extended to Boker- 
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don; their left, consisting of infantry, with 90 pieces of 
artillery, lay near the village of Assye, which has given its 
name to the memorable battle. 

No thought of retreat was entertained. Wellesley resolved 
to attack the infantry on its left and year, and for that pu- 

ose he moved his little army to a ford beyond the enemy's 
fet, leaving the Myaore and other irregular ouvalry to watoh 
the Mahratta cavalry, and crossing the river only with his 
regular horse and infantry. Ile passed the ford, ascended 
the steep bank, and formed his men in three lines—two of 
infantry, and the third of horse, This was effected under a 
brisk cannonade from the enemy’s artillery. 

Scindiah, or the European officer who direoted his move- 
ments, promptly made a corresponding change in his line, 
giving 0 new front to his infantry, which was now made to 
rest its mght on the river and its left upon the village of 
Assye and the Juah stream, which fowed in a parallel 
direction with, the Knitna. Scindiah’s numerous and well- 
served cannon did termble execution among Wolleslay’s ad- 
vancing lines, killing’ men and bullocks, and drowning the 
weak sound of his scanty artillory. At one moment such 9 
gap was made by cannon-ball in the English right, that somo 
of the Mohratta cavalry attempted to charge through 1t; but 
the British cavalry in the third line came up and drove the 
Mahrattas back with great slaughter, ' 

Finding his ely of little or no use (thd ge could not 
be brought up for lack of bullocks), General Wellesley gave 
orders to leave it in the rear, and bade the infantry charge 
with the bayonet, His steady, resolute advance in the teoth 
of thoir guns had already awed the Mnabrattas, who would 
not stand to meet the collision of the bright English steal; 
their infantry gave way, and abandoned their terrible guns, 
One body of them formed again, and presented a bold tronts 
but Lientenaut-Colonel Maxwell chargol thom with the 
British cavalry, broke and dispersed them, and was killed in 
the moment of victory. Wellesley’s sopoys having’ proceudod 
too far in pursuit, many of Scindiah’s avtillerymen, who had 
thrown themselves down among the cantinges of their gung 
as though they were dead, got to their feet agnin, and turnéd 
their pieces against the rear of the advancing sspoys ; and i 
the aame tithe the Mahnatta cavalry, which had been hovetin 
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round throughout the battle, were still near, Bnt Maxwell’s 
exploit speedily led to the silencing of that straggling artil- 
lery five, and to the headlong flight of Soindiah’s disciplined 
infantry, who went off and lett ninety pieces of cannon, nearly 
all brass and of the proper calibres, in the hands of the con- 


uerar, 

7 General Wellesley led the 78th British infantry in per- 
son against the village of Assye, which was not cleared 
without a desperate combat. I¢ was near dark night when 
the firing censed. 

The splendid victory gost General Wellesley twenty-two 
ofiicers and 386 men killed, and fifty-seven officers and 
1,526 wounded — excluding their regular cavalry, which 
remained on the other side of the river and had not been 
engaged, the total number of killed and wounded amounted 
to nearly one-third of his force. The general himself 
had two horses killed under him, one shot and the other 
aed abt one of his staff officers had one or two horses 
killed, and his orderly’s head was knocked off by 9 cannon- 
ball as he rode close by his side. The enemy, who had fled 
towards the Adjuntes Ghaut, through which they had poured 
into the Deccan, left 1,200 dead, and a great number badhy 
wounded on the field of battle. Colonel Stevenson, who hai 
encountered some unexpected obstacles, arrived at Assya on 
thé 24th, and was immediately dispatched after the ying 
enemy, whose infantry was as usual left behind, and abandoned 
by the cavalvy.* 


bh ‘Wellington Despatches Account of the campaign, by Major 
OD. 
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DELHI, 
A.D, 1803. September Lt. 


Wuite Wellesley was thus fighting in the south, General 
Lake continued his advance upon Delhi, 

The town of Ooel threw-open its gatesat Lake's approach 5 
but the garrison of Alli-Ghur, the ordinary residence of 
Perron, and his principal military depdt, made a desperate 
resistance, On the 4th of Septembsr storming parties, 
headed by Colonel Monson and rae Macleod, carried tho 

lace ; 2,000 of the garrison perished, the vest surrendered, or 

led ont ofthe fort, On the very samo day, however, five com- 
panies of Lake's sepoys, who had been left with only one gun 
to occupy a detached position commanding the road through 
which provisions must be brought up, found themselves under 
the necessity of surrendering to the enemy. They had been 
attacked on the 2nd by o cloud of cavalry, commantled by a 
Frenchman of the name of Fleury, ‘This time the sepoys 
bent off their numerous assailunts; but on the 4th the 
Frenchman led the Muhrattas back to the attack, and the 
sepoys, having consumed nearly all their ammunition, wore 
compelled to capitulate, Before the roinforeements sont by 
General Lake could reach the spot, Floury and his flying 
Lie had disappeared in the wide country behind the 
vumna, 

On the 7th of Septeniber Lake recoived a letter from 
Perron, stating that he had quitted the service of Soindiah, 
and now requested permission to pass with his family, his 
effects, and the officers of his suite, through the Company’s 
dominions to Lucknow, He stated as rensons for his retiring 
that he had received intelligence that his successor had been 
appointed, and was already on his way to take his command 
from him; and that the treachery and ingratitude of hig 
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European officers had conyinced him that further resistanca 
to the British arms was useless. The permission demanded 
was readily granted by General Lake, who, as well as the 
governor-general, Lord Wellesley, attached great importance 
to the withdrawing of the very able French adventurer. As 
Perron began his journey for Lucknow, General Lake, start- 
ing from Alli-Ghur, resumed his march upon Delhi. 

in the 11th of September the English general received 
intelligence that the army which had belonged to Perron, 
and which was now commaded by another Frenchman, had 
crossed the Jumna from Delhi, under cover of the night, 
with the intention of fighting a battle for the defence of the 
ancient capital of the Great Moguls, but which was now the 
prison of the feeble representative of Timour. His troops 
were fatigued with a long march, and oppressed by the 
heat of the day, when they reached their ground of encamp- 
ment, about six miles from Delhi; and they had scarcely 
pitched their tents before their outposts were attacked by 
some of the TFrenchman’s squadrons. ‘This officer, named 
Louis Bourquien, had 10,000 men under his command ; and 
he had posted his main body on a rising ground, with 
swamps on either flank, so that it was only their front that 
could be attacked, and that front was defended by a line 
of entrenchments, and a great number of cannon—almost 
re many as were waned against General Wellesley at 

Sgye. 

Take had only 4,500 men; but there was admirable 
British infantry among them, By some ingenious move- 
ments, he tempted the enemy from their heights ond 
entrenchments down to the plain; and, when they thought 
he was about to fly from the field, he turned upon them 
“with one short volley, and then with the bayonet. They 
could not stand the charge; they ran towards their guns, 
which they had Eval down ta the plain, and which 
opened a tremendous fire of round, grape, and chain shot, 
But another volley, and another bayonet charge drove them 
from their now exposed pieces ; a charge of Lake’s cavalry, 
and some rounds from his flying avtillery, completed the 
débdole, and the enemy fled to the banks of the Jumna, ’ 
and beyond that river, leaving behind them 8,000 or 4,000 of 
their number killed, wounded, or prisoners, sixty-eight 
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eannon, the whole of their artillery, a gront quantity of 
ammunition, and their military chest. 

While it lasted the affair had been very hot: Genoral 
Lake had his horse shot under him, and three or four 
hundred of his people were Inid low by the grape and chain 
shot. He wrote to the Governor-General,—“ Such a fire of 
cannon has seldom, if ever, been seen, as that against whigh 
dur army marched up to within one hundred yards without 
taking 0 firelook from off their shoulders. When close up 
they gave one volley, charged instantly, and drove back the 
enemy; and then, opening’ rankg, they let through our 
cavalry, who did their duty in the most gallant manner,” 

On the following morning, Linke encamped opposite to the 
city of Delhi, which, togethor with the fort, was evacuated 
by those who had held the Mogulin thraldom, On the 14th 
of September, Louis Bourquien, and four other French 
‘officers who had fought in the last action, surrendered og 

wisoners of war in the British camp, On the 16th, General 

ake paid a visit to Shah Alum, who had long before ex- 
rieaeae his anxious wish to avail himself of the protection 
of the British Government, and this visit was accompanied 
with processions and pomps of an extraordinary kind. The 
Mogul, who was now old and blind, and miserably poor, re- 
csived General Lake asa doliverer, and gave him—whioh was 
about all he could give—a series of sounding’ Oriental titles; 
as, “The Sword of the State,” “The Tero of the Land, 
“The Lord of the Age,” and “The Victorious in War.” 
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LASWARER. 
A.D, 1808, November 1, 


So vast wore the resources of Scindiah, that he had been 

enabled to send seventeen regular disciplined battalions, and 

from 4,000 to 5,000 horse, to endeavour to gnin possession. 

- Delhi, while General Lake was engaged in the siege of 
ree 

on the 27th of October, when he had garrisoned and seewed 
his last conquest (Agra), Lake started in search of this new 
enemy, 

The rains were falling heavily, the roads were m a 
wretched state, and at some points they were inundated by 
the enemy, who had outthe embankments of reservoirs; but 
speed was necessary, and, leaving the rest of his forces 

, behind him, Lake pushed forwad with his cavalry alone, 
marching ftom midnight on the 81st of October till seven 
o’clock the next morning, when he found the enemy well 
posted, with thew right upon a stream, their left on the 
village of Laswavee, and with their front provided with 
* seventy-two pieces of artillery. Lake's foremost brigade 
came in contact with the Mahratte’s left, and diove it in, 
yand penetrated into the village of Laswaree, which has 
“Y given its hame to the battle; but here they were exposed to 
a terrible fire of cannon and musketry; Colonél Vandeleur 
tell, and Lake thought it prudent te draw off the brigade. 

Other brigades, who hud attacked at other points, were 
also obliged to fall back; but they.carried away with them 
several of the enemy’s guns, The infantry and artillery 
which Lake had left behind had started on their march at 
three o'clock, and had continued to mgrch with such spirit 
that they performed twenty-five miles in somewhat Jess than 
sight hours, and joined him and his cavalry a little before 
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eleven o'clock, At their apparition the enemy offered upon 
certnin conditions to surrender their guns, and retire. Lake, 
anxious to stop the effusion of blood , granted the conditions 

roposed; but, seeing that they hesitated, ho gave them an 
its to decide whether they would accept the terms or 
fight him. ¢ 

The hour expired and then the battle began. 

On the side of the British the brunt was botne by the 
King’s 76th Regiment, which, with a battalion, and five 
companies of sepoys, had to sustain a tremendous fire of 
canister-shot, ands, massive charge of oavalvy, “This 
handful of heroes,” a4 Lake called them, though thinned by 
the enemy’s artillery, stood firm, and repulsed the horse, 
Then Major Griffiths was sent, at the hend of tho 20th 
Dragoons, to pie away that numerous cavalry, ‘a duty 
which he performed completely, though not without losin 
his own life, being struck by a cannon ball. Then followe 
the terrible bayonet charge of the British infantry, the right 
wing of which was led by Major-General Ware, who was 
killed, his head being carried off by another cannon-shot, 
He was an excellent officer, and his loss was severely folt and 
deeply lamented by the whole army. After his donth tho 
commund of the column devolved upon Colonel Macdonald, 
who, though wounded, continued in the exercise of the 
important trust with the utmost activity, judgment, and 
intrepidity, till the close of the action.” * 

For a time the enemy seemed determined to defend tholy 
position to the last, disputing every point inch by inch, 
and only giving way when the’ bayonets wero ut their 
breast, and their own artillery turned ogninst them. 
Every where their situation hud become altogother despe- 
rate, yet they continned to manifest the same dogged 
courage: their left wing endenvoured to effect a retreat 
in good order; but this agtempt was frustrated by abril. 
liant charge, made by the 27th regiment of dragoons and 
a regiment of native cavalry. And presently tho mass of the 


t 

* Memoira of the War in India, condusted by General Lord Lake ; 

Oommander-in-Chief, and Major-General Sir Arthur Wellesley (Date. 

of Wellington), from its gonimencsoment in 1808 to ita terminatlon in? 

1806, on the banks of the Hyphasis, &o, By Major William Thovhiy? 
Captain 26th Light Dragoons, 
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enemy either fled from the field, or cried for quarter, and 
surrendered; and all the artillery, all the baggage, and 
everything belonging to them, fell into the hands of the 
victors, 

With the exception of 2,000 who surrendered, the whole of 
their seventeen battalions were destroyed. It was calculated 
that the dend alone on the field could hardly have been less 
than 7,000. Though some of their cavalry were enabled, by 
the fleetness of their horses, and local knowledge, to escape 
destruction, the rest, excepting those who had the good 
fortune to conceal themselves among the bazar people, were 
numbered with the slain. The English loss amounted to 
172 killed, and 652 wounded, General Lake, who had per- 
sonally led the charge of cavalry in the morning, who had 
afterwards led on the 76th, and who had conducted nearly 
every operation of the day, had two horses shot under him, 
and saw his son, who was acting as his aide-de-camp, badly 
wounded by his side. Q 

But the battle of Laswnrea most honourably terminatéd 
the mission which had been entrusted to this active ahd 
gallant officer. 

“The seventeen battalions annihilated nt Laswaree were 
called the Deccan Invincibles, and were considered as the 
flower of Scindiah’s army, which altogether had made im- 
mense and epi strides towards the point of perfection of 
the best of Kuropenn troops. Throughout this eventful 
Mahratta war, every conflict gave evidence of this improve- 
ment, which was attributable to the connection of the natives 
with the French, whose energies, address, and abilities, were 
exerted to the utmost in exasperating the chiefs against 
the English, and in forming their subjects into hardy and 
disciplined soldiers, with the view of thereby overthrowing 
our dominions in the Hast.’* Lake had defeated, routed, 
annihilated that any of Perron, which had caused the 
Governor-General such great and reasonable alarm, and hed, 
placed in the hands of the English all the extensive territory 
watered by the Jumna; and between him and General 
‘Wellesley the Bibi of Scindiah and all the most perlous 
part of the Mahratta confederacy was utterly shattered before 
the end of the year, 

* Major Thorn, Memoir of the War in India, &e. 
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ARGAUM. 
A. D, 1808, November 20. 


Sornprau entreated for and obtained a truce from General 
Wellesley at the beginning of November; but his powerful 
ally, the Rajah of Berar, would not negociate, and still kept 
the field; and when the English commander, after one of the 
most extraordinary marches upon record, came up with this 
rajah in the plains of aT ae about twenty miles north of the 
Poorna river, he found Scindiah’s numerous cavalry drawn wy 
with him—ano uncommon instance of the faith with which 
these Indian chiefs observed truces and treaties, The plain 
faot was, they were never to be trusted. The only security 
tg.our Indian empire lay in absolute conquest. 
apie force of ese Wellesley and that serving under 
el Stevenson had been separated above three months 
“by a distance of three hundred miles. To deal with the 
ae of Berar a junction of these forces was indispensable ; 
and the junotion was effected in a manner which will for ever 
confer honour on our great captain and excite the admiration 
of military men—and, most, of those who have served in India 
and lmow the difficulties of the country and the oppressiveness 
of the climate, In his despatch to government General Wel- 
lesley modestly says, it was very fortunate that, after so long 
a separation he should have beon enabled to join Colone! 
Stevenson in the very moyning of the day on which the 
engrgément at Argaum took placa, and that in order to 
enable him to join, the colonel, had not been obligad to halt 
more than one day. But suoli* things ave not broyght about 
by fortune; they proceeded from soience, discipliné, and the 
vast improvements. in the means of transport, in the com- 
missariat, and in every department of the serviced, which’ 
were all suggested by the gonius of the great commandor, 
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or had been introduced since his first appearance in India, 
He said himself, at the time, “But the operations of this war 
have afforded numerous instances of improvement in our 
means of communication, of obtaining intelligence, and above 
all, of movement, Marches such 28 we have made in this 
war were never known or thought of before.” In moving to 
join Stevenson, he had never marched less than botween 
seventeen and twenty miles a day. The day on which the 
battle of Argaum was fouglit the troops had marched twenty- 
six miles! And this day, to use the general’s own words, 
“was a very hot day.” 

Shortly after our people had halted" badies of horse appeared 
in their front. Our Mysore cavalry avere sent out to'skirmish ; 
and when the general went out to push forward the piquets 
of the infantry to support the Mysore cavalry, and to take up 
the ground of encampment, he perceived distinctly a long 
line of infantry, cavalry, and artill ary, regularly drawn up on 
the plains of Argaum, immediately in front of the village of 
that name, and about six miles from Paterly, the place at 
which he intended to encamp. 

Although it was ‘late in the day, and the men were 
fatigued with their long march, Wellesley immediately deter- 
mined to attack this army. Accordingly, he marched on in 
one column, the British cavalry leading in a divection nearly 
parallel to that of the enemy’s line; covering the rea and 
the left by the native Mogul and Mysore cavalry,* 

“The enemy’s infantry and guns were in the left of their 
centre, with a body of cavalry on their Jeft, Scindinh’s 
firmy, consisting of one very heavy body of cavalry, was on the 
right, having upon its right body of Pindarvies and other 
light troops, Their line extended above five miles, having in 
their rear the village and extensive gardens and enclosuras of 
Argoum; and in their front a plain, which, however, waa 
much out by watercourses, ko. » 

“T formed the army in two lines; theinfantry in the first, 
the cavalry in the sacond, and iy aaa » the right; and the 
Mogul and Mysore cavalry the left, nearly parallel to that of 
theenemy; with the right rather advanced in order to pross 


* It appears from the despatch, and from the deputy adjutant. 
general's :eturn of the killed and wounded, that the British onyalry cou 
sisted only of his Majesty’s 19th Light Dragoons. 
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upon the enemy’s left. Some little time elapsed before the 
lines could be formed, owing to a part of the infantry of my 
division which led the column having got into some confusion. 
When formed, the whole advanced in the dpa order; the 
74th ond 78th regiments were attacked by a large hod: 
coppers to be Persians), and all theso were destroyed, 

indiah’s cavalry charged the 1st battalion 6th regiment, 
which was on the left of our line, and were repulsad; and 
their whole line retired in disorder before our troops, leaving 
in our hands thirty-eight pieces of cannon, and all thoi 
ammunition. . a 

“The British cayalxy thén pursued them for several miles, 
destroyed great numbers, and took many, elephants and 
camels and much baggage, The Mogul and Mysore cavalr 
also pursued tho fugitives, and did them great mischief. 
Some of the latter are still following them; and I have sent 
out this morning all of the Mysore, Mogul, and Mahratta 
cavalry, in order to secure as many advantages from this 
Horas as can be gained, and complete the enemy’s con- 
usion, 

“Tor the reasons stated in the commencement of this 
letter, the action did not commence till Inte in the day; 
and unfortunately sufficient daylight did not remain to do all 
that I could have wished ; but the cavalry continued their 
pursuit by moonlight, and all the troops were under arms 
till a late hour,in the night.”* 

The general himself was on horseback from six in the 
morning’ until twelve at night. 

Our fies consisted only of fifteen Europeans killed and 148 
wounded, and thirty-one natives killed, 148 wounded, and five 
missing. The loss of the enemy, particularly in their flight, 
was very great. The chief who commanded the Rajah of 
Berar’s cavalry was killed, and the chief who commanded 
Scindioh’s was wounded, {If we had had daylight on hour 
more:not a man would have escaped,” said the victorious 
general, who added—* We should have had that timo, if my 
native infantry had not been panic-struck and got into confusion 
when the cannonada cgmmenced: What do you think of 
nearly three entire battalions, wlig behaved so admirably in 
the battle of Assye, being ‘broke and ‘running off, when the 

* Wollington Despatches, rs 
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eannonade commenced at Argaum, which was not to be com. 
pared to that at Assye? Luckily, I happened to be at no 
grent distancs from them, and I was able to rally them and re- 
establish the battle. If] had not been there, I am convinced 
we should have lost the day. But as it was, so much time 
elapsed before I could form them again, that we had not 
daylight enough for everything that we should certainly 
have performed.” * 

The enemy left on the field thirty-eight cannon and all 
their ammunition; and our troops who led the chase by 
moonlight took many elephants, camels, horses, and much 
baggage. 

@ general warmly applauded the behaviour of his 
Majesty’s 74th and 78th Regiments, and bestowed praise 
on the native cavalry he had employed in the battle. 

After the battle of Argaum, Scindiah became “only a 
vagabond in the Deccan,”+ and the still powerful Rajah of 
Berar was panic-stricken, To deepen the impression he had 
made, General Wellesley forthwith proceeded to lay siege to 
Gawil Ghur, one of the strongest fortresses in India, situated 
on a lofty rock, ina range o} 718; ed mountains between the 
sources of the rivers Poorna and Taptee. As this volume is 
devoted not to sieges but to field actions, we will merely add, 
in honour to the troops, that they went through a sories of 
Inborious services, such as nobody with the army had ever 
witnessed before, and that too with the utmost cheerfulnesa 
as well as perseverance ; that the heavy ordnance and stores 
were dragged by hand over mountains and through ravines, 
for the space of nearly five days, and by roads or paths 
which it had been previously necessary for the soldiers to 
make for themselves. ‘ 

Gawil Ghur was stormed nnd taken on the 15th of Sep- 
tember. On the 17th the Rajah of Berar signed the con- 
ditions of peace which Wellesley dictated, ceding to the 
company the important province of Outtack, with the dis- 
trict of Balasore, and dismissing all the French or other 
Buropean officers in his service. On the 80th of December, 
Soindinh signed a definitive treaty of peace by which he 
yielded to the Company all the country between the Jumna 


* Wellington Despatches, 
t Thid. 
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and the Ganges, besides numerous rights, privileges, forts, 
and territories, elsewhere. He also agreed to dismiss his 
Enropean officers and never to engage any moro; and he 
submitted to the mediation, arbitration, and final decision. 
of the Company in any dispute that might arise between 
him and his neighbours. 

In these campaigns of the year 1808, the total numbers 
with which Wellesley and Lake had to contend were enor- 
mous. Major Thorn, who served in the war, caloulates the 
Mabratta armies brought into the field at 260,000 and the 
corps organized and disciplined by their French auxiliaries 
at 40,000 more at the very least. To these must be added 
swarms of Pindarries and other marauders, who, though not 
formidable in battlo, were most expert in plundering, and 
always required, whether in camp or on the march, consider- 
able numbers of our men to watch and check them, 

It could only be by skilful and a movements that the 
small armies under Lake and Well gd could mako head 
against all the confederates. But by those movements our 
troops were multiplied. In all, above 1,000 pieces of cannon 
were captured in the war, together with ammunition, stores, 
and treasure in proportion.” ‘ 

A fresh Malratta war broke out towards the close of the 
following year, 1804, which did not end until the beginning 
of 1806. It was a war, not of battles but of sieges, and ag 
such does not come within our present scope. Our com- 
mande was Lake, who for his edo services had been 
created Lord Lake. It was in this campaign that British 
troops penetrated for the first time into the Punjaub or 
country of the five rivers, and enoamped on the banks of the 
Hyphasis, near to the ground where Alexander the Great 
had halted his Macedonian phalanges. 

The pieat Mahratta chief, Holkar, was brought to as low 
& condition as Scindiah agd the Rajali of Berar; and our 
Tndian empire was both enlarged and strengthened in its 
frontiers and in its moral influence, 

Lord Lake quitted his command in India in February, 


.™ Major Thorn, Memoir of the’ War in India, Wellington De- 
spatohes, Journal of Major-General Sir Jasper Nicholls as quoted w 
Golonel " Garwood in the Wellington Despatches, “Our Indian 
Empire, 
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1807, leaving behind him » Ligh and well merited reputation, 
together with most affectionate remembrances of his social 
qualities. Ha died on the 21st of February, 1808, in the 
64th year of his age, just six months before the death of hig 
beloved and affectionate son and gallant companion m arms, 
Colonel George Lake, who, after sharing in the toile and 
dangers of his father's Indian campaigns, fell in Portugal.* 

It was on the Indian field that General Wellesley and 
many of our best officers, acquired that practice and skill 
which, after a brief Japse of time, enabled them to contend 
with such brilliant success against the marshals and generals 
of France; and, on this account, all that relates to our wars 
in the Hastis highly interesting and important, 


* See Battle of Roles, 
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PENINSULAR WAR. 
A, D, 18081818, 


Havine trepanned the royal pay of Spain, Napoleon 
Bonaparte, by fraud and_by force of arms, had thrust his 
elder brother Joseph on the throne of that country, Spain 
was overrun by laige French armies, her chief fortresses were 
in the hands of the intruders, and an unnational faction, in- 
considerable neither in number nor in infiuence, played into 
the hands of the Emperor of.the French and his brother, 

Not content with the possession of Spain, Bonaparte must 
needs extend his conquests, He was, from the first, deter- 
mined to possess the whole of the Toerinn Peninsula, and 
this mainly in order to shut out the English from every port 
on the continent of Euiope, ‘Ihus the stream of invasion 
was poured from Spain into Portugal, the fortresses of our 
old ally were taken, and Junot, with » Tvench army, ocou- 
pied Lisbon, the capital. a 

Popular insurrections, at first excited by the insolence and 
rapacity of the invaders, soon broke out both in Spain and 
Portugal; and the armed bands were rapidly swelled by 
atrocious acts of cruelty and wholesale massnores, perpetrated 
by Junot and other Franch commanders. In Spain the 
patriots had even formed considerable armies, not destitute 
of bravery, but ‘badly disciplined and officered, and almost 
invariably directed by ineompetent commanders. In Por. 
tugal, the patriots had driven the French out of Oporto, had 
set up a here government, and had formed a small 
arty, ot the head of which was General Fisire, 

“At this time, also, that system of warfare (the guerille 
began, which soon extended through Spnin, and oconsione 
greater losses to the French than they suffered in all ‘th¢ir 
pitched battlés. The first adventurers attracted notice by, 
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collecting stragglers from their own dispersed armies, de- 
serters fiom the enemy, and men who, made desperate by 
the ruin of their private affairs m the general wreck, were 
ready for aby service in which they could at the same time 
gratify their just vengeance, and find subsistence.”* These 
guerillas counted for far more than the regular troops of Spam. 
At an early period of the war, the docile Portuguese sub- 
mitted to be dulled, disciplined, and officered by British 
officers ; and, under this arrangement, they very soon became 
excellent light bs and not unworthy of a companionshi 
with the British infantry. The Spaniards would not submit 
to the same salutary system, and thus they remained, even at 
the close of the war, as troops that could be but httle de- 
pended upon in the field of battle. When we entered into 
the war for the defence of the liberties of the Peninsula, the 
defects of these Spanish armies, and the little trust to be put 
m any combinations or arrangements with Spanish juntas 
and Spanish generals, were not sufficiently known; and 
hence the fulure of the gallant General Sir John Moore, and 
numerous other disappointments and vexations, 

The command of our litéle army was éntiusted to General 
(then Sir Arthur) Wellesley, whose excellent training in 
India has been previously noticed, 

When this illustrious soldier and statesman took the 
field in Portugal, the same belief in the invinetbility of the 
French prevailed all over the continent of Europe, as obtained” 
when Marlborough first entered the hsts as commander-in- 
chief in the Netherlands. Perhaps the French themselves 
were still more confident now than in the days of Louis XIV. 
They boasted that they had invariably beaten the armies of 
Prussia, Austria, Russia, and Spam; and that they had come 
of victorious in every important action in which they had 
been engaged during the preceding fifteen years: and, 
although very considerable deductions might have been made 
from their roll of ‘victoires et conguétes, there was no denying 
or concealing that they had gamed a long’ series of succeases, 
and had overrun nearly the whole face of Emope. They 
were veteran soldiers; they were, for the most part, 
men born and bred in the camp. Sm Arthur Wellesley’s 
forces consisted in good pavt of ‘recruits, or‘young soldiera 

* Southey, Hist. of Peninsula: War, 
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who had seen very Little service. With despotic power and 
with the conscription, there geemed no limits to Bonaparte’s 
means of reinforcing his army. Sir Arthur, on his side, wag 
limited, and even stinted, in this particular. 
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ROLIGA. 
WELLINGTON'S FIRST BATTLE IN THE PENINSULA. 


A.D, 1808, August 17, 


Tnx disembarkation of our troops in Portugal, took place 
near the httle fort of Figueras, taken from the French in the 
eaily part of the insurrection by one Zagalo, a student in 
the university of Commbra. Here the English first landed 
upon a service, the duration and the issue of which no one 
living, however sagncious, could have at all anticipated. The 
landing began on the Ist of August; but it was not com- 
pleted till the 5th. 

“The united forces amounted to 12,800 men. It was the 
desire of General Freire, who commanded all the Portuguese 
then in arms, that Sir Arthur should abandon the const, 
march up into the heart of Beira, and open an offensive cam-' 
paign; and he promised Jarge supplies of provision, Sir 
Arthur declined this measure. He gave Freire 5,000 stand 
of arms, and the necessary ammunition for his troops, whigh 
did not exceed 6,000 of all arms effective; and these by no 
means ina state to give real assistance in any severe tridl. 
Sir Arthur, however, though resolute not to abaridon the 
line of communication which he had chosen, nor to move to 
any great distance from his ships, did, at the earnest desire 
of Gain, to snve, according to his report, a magazine of 

révisions collested for the British, march upon Leria, The 
inglish advsinced guard moved from their ground fpon the 
gtondego ot the Oth of August, and'was followed on the 10th 
' yy them in boily of the ai y. Upon, thig wide theatre of 
orca and‘sanpumary warldre; vet noW first heard the onte- 
Jest whistle, aattithe cheerful laughfer ofthe English soldier.”* 
They enchi forces at this time int Porti aL consisted of 

+ MajoiM. Sherer; Military Memolis of the Dilke of Wellipgion. 
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from 16,000 to 18,000 men; but as a good many of these 
were absorbed by the garrisons of Elvas, Peniche, Setubal, 
and other places, Junot had not above 18,000 or 14,000 men for 
the defences of Lisbon and its a heer But the French 
had the advantage of 1 considerable body of cavalry, on arm 
in which the English were almost entirely wanting,* 

Tho British advance entered Levia on the 10th; and the 
magazine collected for them was seized by the Portuguese 
under Freire, who thera joined the English, to whom no dis, 
tribution was made, This first movement out the line of 
communication between the divisions of General Loison com- 
manding from Abrantes, and Laborde, who was marching 
from Lisbon, with a view to unite their forces at Leria: to 
effect their junction, Loison was now compelled to circuitous 
and forced marches. 

As serious hostilities closely impended, the Portuguese 
began to fear the risk of an action, and the consequenges of 
defeat, French troops were thought invincible; of English 
nothing was known, and not much was expected, The junin of 
Oporto and Freire understood each other. ‘Ihe Portuguese 
rst not only resolved not to advance beyond Leria, but 

aying already appropriated the store of provisions which 
had been avowedly destined for the British by the bishop of 
Oporto, who had promised to feed them, he asked a supply 
from the English commander, This demand was met by a 
strong remonstrance; but it was in vain that Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, who readily penetrated the sovrott of Freire's ve 
Inctance, urged him td act by the side of the Inglish in the 
expected battle. Neither an appeal to his honour, nor an 
imputation against his patriotism and spivit,.had any effect 
upon his resolve. At last, howaver, by an earnest and con- 
giliatory tone, Sir Arthur induced him to follow the Buitigh 
hike of inaroh, and to be guided in his future oqurse by the 


A, Nioussaux, Military Lif of tho Duke, 

' Hike sirvors dofontad,'is he thoyght thay. might Lig 
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issue of the first engagement. Freire also consented, nt the 
desire and by the counsel of Colonel Trant, military agent, 
who had great influence over the Portuguese, to plate 1,400 
infantry, and 260 cavalry, mder the orders of Sir Arthur, 
The political importance of their co-operation, and their pre- 
sence in the first battle fought upon their’ own soil, will be 
readily understood. 

‘The preposterous demand of Freire is to be excused only 
by the poverty of his country, and by the fact that the 

vench had seized and removed nearly everything that could 

be carried off. But Sir Arthur Wellesley and his commis- 
sariat stand in need of no excuse for refusing to accede to the 
demand of the Portuguesa general; they had mete to 
spare, and their army must depend for support—at least 
until transports could arrive from England or Ireland—on 
such provisions as they had landed with them, and on such 
as the country they lad come to deliver from the invaders 
could afford to sell for money, Junot was raising his sup- 
plies, more Giallico, ot the point of the bayonet. Wellesley 
was offering hard dollars for his. Freive, however, was 80 
unreasonable as to feel injured and insulted. 

Junot, ‘the French commander-m-chief, quitted Lisbon 
with his reserve, on the 15th; and on the 17th, pushing on 
in person, and leaving them to fallow, he ali Loison at 

_ Aleoentre. In the mean time, Sir Arthur Wellesley had 
arrived in presence of Laborde, On the 16th, a French post 
at Brilos was attacked, and their pickets driven out of 
Obidos. The riflemen of the 95th and 60th had the tionour 
of this first brush with the era f ; and ware ad enger in 
pursuit, as to%be well nigh out off; but Geheral Spencer 
saved them. ‘T'wo officers and twenty-seven men were killed 
and wounded in this skirmish. On the morrow, Sir Arthur 
surveyed the strong position of Laborde. . 

Thist French general, expecting every moment td see 
Loison gppear. on his right, resolved to ott his‘ ground, 
Which wag,éovered in front by ravines arid’ precipicgs, and 
ares rough hills, overgrown with underwood and’ bring. 
But Sit Arthur was informed of Loison’s approach, and there- 
fore hasténed to attack de Laborde before his friend should 
arrives a ’ 8, 
+. The rSmantic village*of Rolica, with its vines, its“élivés, 
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and quiet gardens, stands upon an eminence at the head of 
that valley, in the midst of which, distant rbout eight miles, 
rises the insulated hill of Obidos. In front of Roliga, upon a 
small plun,’ on the table land, the division of Laborde was 
drawn up in order of defence. The favourable points upon 
the hills on either sida, and in the valley below, were ocou- 
pied by his posts. Behind him, one mile to the rear, the 
steep and difficult ridge of Zambugeira offered a second 
position, parallel to the first, and of uncommon strength, 
‘Phe mountains which rose towering beyond, are of that chain 
which stretches from the bank of the Tagus to the shore of 
the Atlantic, and terminntes in the naked and lofty rook of 
Cintra. ‘Che valley leading from the old Moorish fort of 
Obidos to the pleasant village of Rolica is wallod in on the 
loft by rude heights, rising ench above the othor, till they are 
finally lost in the dork summits of the Sierra de Barragueda, 
To preserve his communication with Loison, and to avoid 
exposing the line of Torres Vedras and Mafra, Laborde was 
compelled to await in this position the assault of the British 
troops. Elis force was only 6,000, but it was advantageously 
posted—aware of the importance of the position as of its 
suength, confident in the talent of their general, and their 
own courage, . 

‘Ently upon the 17th, the English moved out of Obidos, 
and Sir Arthur Wellesley disposed them in three columns of 
attack, ‘That on the left was cohdnoted by General Pers 
guson, along the lower ridges of the Sierra de Deremieds 
and destined to turn the right of Laborde’s position, an 
crag rid between him and the division Loison expected from 
Rio Mayor to his suppot, Six guns, forty horsemen, and 
4,800 bayonets, moved under this general, , 

“A,000 ortuguese infantry and fifty of their cavalry formed 
a ‘little column on the right, which, moving through. the 
village, of St."Amins, menaced the left flank of the ensiny, 
Tait body was led by Odlonel Trant, ’ 

+9, 100 mén marched up the valley directly upon the @nemy. 

Thecbrigades of Generals Hill Nightingale, Odtton, Oray- 
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men of Fane’s brigade among the hills to the left, as the 
troops advanced, and driving away the French skirmisherg, 
connected the column of Ferguson with his centre. From 
his first position on the plain, near Roliga, Laborde was soon 
driven. The bnsk attack of the biigades of Hill and 
Nightingale, supported: by the cavalry and guns, and ren- 
dered eusy by ‘the skilful digposition which had caused both 
the flanks of the enemy to be menaced at the same moment, 
determined his retreats Laborde, covered by his steady 
cavalry, moved mepidly, and ‘in order, to his second’ line of 
defence, the ridge of Zambugeira, one of great strength, and 
not a mile in extent: 

The like dispositions of attack were continued. Generals 
Ferguson and Fane mgrched on among the mountains upon 
the enemy’s right Aank;*‘Colonel Trant still moying in 
mennoe of their left. The front of their strong position was 
assailed ‘by the brigades of Hill‘and Nightingale, The face 
of these heights is mugged, and thei summit only to be 
gained by steep and difficult pathways, which wind among 
rocks, and briars, in those rude ravines, by which in winter 
the waters, rush down their precipitous sides to the vales 
below. The quick fire of our advancing skirmishers run 
‘and rattled among these rocky hollows, ‘Laborde drew bao 
a little upon his left as the English advanced, but held his 
right with obstinate courage, hoping every instant for the 
appearance of Loison. The 9th and 29th British pushed up 
two of these ravine pathways with such eager rapidity, that 
they reached the summut of the ridge before the flanks of the 
enemy were shaken. The head of the 29th Regiment, in par 
ticular, issued from. the ravine, in that nariow and loose order 
in which men of necessity come forth from such ground. 
Befoye they had time to form, a French battalion, covered by a 
soregn of the wild shrubs which clothe thesé passes, had poured 
in its five, and was.among thom with the bayonet, Lake, the 
colonel, a brave officer, was slain, wfth many of his men, and 
the major and some fifty or sixty more of the same‘ wing were 
made, si = prgegt a not because their advanced wing ha 
been: thus taken at, a disadvantage by a Dv and poste 
eneniy, Jtysyas, not because they saw a 

helt men prisoners and had to press over the bodies 
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20th hesitated: the rally was immediate; the remnant of 
this have corps, being joined by the 9th, won back their 
dead and wounded, and sustained the repeated and fierce 
uasaults of Laborde’s division with unshaken constancy, tll, 
being’ supported by other troops from the rear, they had the 
proud joy of seeing Laborde, now too menaced on his flank, 
again retive, The Fiench general copdyoted his retreat with 
great firmness and judgment, H6é attempted to stand again 
near the village of Zambugeira, but ws too woak to sustain 
the weight of the British attapk, and leaving three guns 
upon the field, and the road to Torres Vedras open, he retied 
by the narrow pass of Rufin, marching all night to gain the 
osition of Montechique. The loss of the I"rench was 600 
Titled and wounded—among the latter was Laborde himself, 
Two lieutenant-colonels, and, 600 killed, wounded, and pri- 
soners, was the loss on the pit. of the British. Tt was not 
possible, from the nature of the ground, that the English 
could avail themselves ‘of their superior numbers. Scarce 
4,000 men were actually engaged with the enemy, This da, 
should be long and honourably remembered by every British 
soldier; for it was the first action of the memorable war in 
the Peninsula, in which the British forces encountered the 
legions of Bonaparto.* 
he French soldiers, who ought to have been better ac- 
aninted with the history of the bnitle of Maida, wore per- 
fectly astonished at our bayonet charges. They had other 
causes for wonderment. They had been told that the 
English troops were nought, and that their general Sir 
Arthur was but a pores: who might beat Indian 
Sultans and Rajahs, but who was altogether incapable of 
epevan 2 with Fiench commanders who had risen out of 
the Revolution, and had been trained under the Emperor 
Napoleon; but the quickness and precision of movement 
the unflinching steadiness, the regularity and rapidity of 
ihe firing, proved the ral ualities of British infantry; 
while all those who understood anything of the business ol 
war say @ high direating mind, and felt that the sepoyt 
gengral was a great master in the art of war. 
The conduct of Colonel Lake, at the hond of the brave 
20th, was admired by friends and foes; and his promatuye log 
* Major M, Sheter) ¢ Military Memoirs of the Duke) 
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was deeply regretted in our camp. On leading his men up 
to the French 82nd, he said to them, “Soldiers, I shall re- 
muin in front of you! remember that the bayonet is the only 
weapon for a British soldier!” That French regiment did 
not wait to try its effects. When Lake had cleared e ravine 
and gained the top of a hill, he stood, as he was getting his 
fearfully thinned regiment into order, like a target to be 
shot at. It is said that one French officer declared after- 
wards that he had himself fired seven shots at him. Once 
he seemed to stagger as if he were hit, but it was only at 
the seventh shot that he fell. Upon his body were found 
two wounds, the mortal one being a ball which went through 
him from side to side. Sergeant-major Richards stood over his 
fallen beloved officer yntil he was himself riddled by mus- 
ket-balls and bayonets. As this poor felloy was dying, 
he said, “TI should not so much care if our colonel had been 
spared.” Never had aregiment better right to ornament its 
flag than had the always gallant and well-doing 29th to 
ingeribe on its banner the name of Roxiga. 
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VIMEIRO. 
A.D, 1808, August 21, 


Avren the engagement at Roliga, which closed ‘about four 
o’olook in the afternoon, Sir Arthur took up a position a 
little in ndyance, Laborde continuing his retreat to Torres 
Vedras, being joined by Loison on the rond. That same 
evening (17th ica), it was reported that the new divisions 
of Generals Anstruther and Ackland were off the coast, to 
Innd and join, Sir Arthur, therefore, moved the next day to 
Lourinham, on the road to which his right had rested through 
the night. He moved on the 19th to Vimeiro, with a view 
to favour the landing of General Anstruther, and from thence 
he despatched troops to cover the march of that general's 
brigade. Owing to these precantions the junction was 
securely effected, and the menace of a large body of French 
dragoons gava little interruption ; but the ehomy’s strength 
in cavalry enabled him to confine tho English to their line ; 
and no certain information of the dispositions and movements 
of Junot could be obtained. Tis foree in the field was 
estimated at about 14,000. On the night of the 20th, the 
brigade of General Ackland was also put on shore. ‘The 
landing of these troops in the bay of Maceira was attended 
with great risk and difficulty. The beach of Maccira is 
open and sandy, and the Atlantic breaks upon it ina heavy 
surf. Many of the boats were swamped, and some of the 
men perished, 7 5 

These reinforcements under Anstruther and Ackland xaised 
the army to about 17,000 British, besides 1,600 Portuguese, 
But Junot, by calling in his garrisons, had now a forca 
numerically equal, or nearly so; he retained his suporionity 
in cavalry as also in artillery, and, what was of more benefit 
to him than all, just at this critical moment Sir Arthur Wel» 
lesley was superseded in the chief command by an officer older 
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and higher in command, and very inferior in capacity, 
General Sir Harry Burrard, who come with fresh instructions 
from Government, or with a different plan of campaign of 
his own. 

Sir Arthur’s plan of operation was to continue marching 
along the sea coast road as far as Mafre, thus turning the 
strong position which Laborde and Loison had taken at 
Torres Vedras, and by this menns obliging the French either 
to give battle or retreat to Lisbon under great disadvantages, 
No plan could have been better; no reinforcements were 
wanting. There was lie A not & man or an officer in the 
army but was anxious to advance: all were elated by the 
gnecesses so recently obtained at Roliga. But Sir Harry 
Burrard determined that no further advance should be made 
until the arrival of more reinforcements under Sir John 
Moore. But the enemy in the mean time were bringing the 
question to a speedy issue. 

Having posted his army in excellent position in the village 
of Vimeiro, and on the hills around, General Wellesley was 
retiring to rest, when, at the hour of midnight, » German 
officer of dragoons galloped into the camp and reported that 
Junot was emis on to the attack at the head of 20,000 
men, and was only one hour's march distant. Undisturbed 
by this inflated’ ra ort, General Wellesley merely sent out 

atrols and warned the picquets to be on the alert. But 
Hafére daybreak he had all his troops under arms, The sun 
rose, all eyes were directed in the direction of Torres Vedras, 
which is only nine miles from Vimeiro, with a hilly ragged 
country between; but no enemy appeared. At about seven 
o'clock, however, a cloud of dust rose behind the hills nearest 
to the British position, ahd at eight o’clock some French 
envalry were seen crowding the heights to the southward, 
and sending forward scouts in every direction, This was 
rapidly followed by the apparition of a mass of French 
infantry, preceded by other cavalry; and then, column after 
column followed in order of battle. 

The principal place in the British lines was Vimeiro, a 
fee village in_@ peaceful valley through which flows the 
ittle river of Maceira. The village stands at the eastern 
extremity of some mountain heights, which screen it from 
the sea; and west of it, separated from them by a deep 
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ravine, lie other heights, over which passes the rond to Lourin- 
ham, The cavalry and Portuguese lay behind the village on 
a plain, upon a plateau, on a steep insulated height; the: 
brigades of Anstruther and Fane, with six guns, were im- 
mediately in front of Vimeiro, The right of the latter 
rested upon one extremity of this hill just above the river 
Maceira, and the left of Anstruther oocupied a chwreh and 
churchyard at the other. Here passed a road leading’ to the 
village. On the mountain that, commencing at the const, 
rose to the right and rear of this plateau, and which at long: 
range commanded it, were placed eight guns and five brigades 
of infantry. The range of heights to the west having no 
water was only occupied by picquets; but the right of these 
also commended the plateau, and the road passing over its 
extreme edge. * . 

Some changes of position were made in the British army 
with admirable order and celerity. And, at ten o'clock on 
the morning of the not inglorious 21st of August, the battle 
began with a hot fire of French artillery. The principal 
attacks were made upon the British centre and left, with the 
view, according to 1 favourite French expression in those 
times, of driving the English into the sea, which was there 
rolling close in their rear, The attack was made with grent 
bravery and impetuosity, but it was as gallantly repulsed by 
the British. ‘ 

The 50th Regiment, reserving their fire till their foos were 
within twenty paces of them, poured forth a crushing volley, 
and then finished their work with the bayonet. 

But for Wellesley’s deficiency in eavale ‘the battle would 
have been finished then, for Colonel Taylor, galloping 
among the confused, retreating French with the very few 
horsemen ha commanded, scattered them with great 
execution. But Margaron’s formidable squadvons of ee 
came down upon Taylor, killed him, and out hulf of his 
feeble squadron to pieces. * 

General Kellerman, taking advantage of this check, 
threw part of his reserve into a pine-wood which flanked 
the line of retreat, and sent the rest of the reserve to 
reinforce the divisions that were repoating the attack, But 
again the assailants were repulsed at all points; Goneral 

* Major M. Shere. 
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Solignac made a capital mistake; General Brennier was 
wounded and made prisoner; the British separated the 
French brigades from each other, and, pressing forward 
with the bayonet, they broke and scattered the enemy, who 
retreated in confusion, leaving many prisoners and fourteen 
cannon, with ammunition, ete. behind them. The loss of 
the French, in killed and wounded, in the battle of Vimeiro, 
was estimated at about 1,800; that of the British being 
exactly 720. ; 

Only about one-half of the’ British force was actually 
engaged, Except the part of the reserve which Kellerman 
had thrown into the pine-wood, the whole of Junot’s force 
was brought into action; but Junot’s army, instead of being 
20,000 strong, as reported by the German officer, was rather 
Jess than 16,000. It was only twelve o’clock when the 
affair was decided. The 4th and 8th British brigades had 
suffered very little; the Portuguese, the 5th, and the 1st 
British brigades, had not fired a shot; and the latter was 
two miles nearer to Torres Vedras than was any part of the 
French army; and the whole of that army, morsover, was 
in the greatest confusion.* There was abundant time, and 
an admirable opportunity, to annihilate Junot; but Sir 
Harry Burrard had landed, and had brought with him the 
depressing, asian influences of senility and irreso- 
lution. Sir Harry had been present on the field during 
part of the engagement, but he had declined assuming the 
command, or in any way interfering with Sir Arthur Welles- 
ley’s dispositions till the enemy was repulsed. But then, 
when the French were running off, almost in a sauve gua 
30 disorder; when Major-General Ronald Ferguson, on the 
eft, was close upon them; when General Hill was ready 
to spring forwar y a shorter road than the French could 
take upon Torres Vedvas (which must have cut them off 
from Lisbon, and perhaps have obliged them to lay down 
their arms); and when General AWellesley would have fol- 
lowed up his victory by s general and rapid movement for- 
ward, Sir Harry Burrard demurred—thought it unwise to 
hazard the fortune of the day upon what he considered a 
perilors throw—thought it advisable not to move any far~ 
ther, especially on account of the superiority of the French 

* Wellington Despatches, 
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cavahy—thought it best of all to suspend offensive opera- 
tions, and to wait in the position of Vimiero until the arvival 
of Sir John Moore. Accordingly, General Ferguson was 
ordered to desist from pursuit; General ITill was called in ; 
and the French officers, to their arent astonishment, were 
allowed to rally their men, and make good their retreat to 
the always admirable ae of Torres Vedras. It is re- 
lated that, to conceal the bitterness of his feeling, Sir Arthur 
turned round and said to some-of the officars—“ Well, 
gentlemen! we have .now nothing to do but go and shoot 
red-legged partridges.” ; 

On the next day, the 22nd, Sir Hew Dalrymple arriving 
in o frigate from Gibraltar, Ianded-in Macoira Bay, an 
superseded Sir Harry Burrard, as Sir Harry had ‘super- 
seded Sir Arthur Wellesley. Thus} owing to the unwise 
arrangements of our own Government, and to chances which 
they ought to have foreseen, the army, within twenty-four 
hours, bad successively three commianders-in-chief, The 
time for prosecuting the viotory was gone before Sir Hew 
Dalrymple came ashores and popular clamour was guilty 
of great injustice towards Sir Hew, both with regard to the 
battle of Vimeiro and the convention (miscalled) of Cintra, 
which followed it.* 

Writing to the Duke of York, the day after the battle 
Sir Arthur said—* I think, if General Hill’s brigade and 
the advanced guard had moved forward, the onemy would 
haye been cut off from Torres Vedras, and we should have 
been at Lisbon before him ; if, indeed, any French army had 
remained in Portugal, But Sir Harry Burrard, who was 
at this time updn the ground, still thought it advisable not 
to move from Vimeiro; and the enemy made good their 
retreat to Torres Vedras, Sir [lew Dalrymple arrived this 
morning, and has taken the command of the army.” 

An ‘foalish officer says—“ Tho charm which had palsted 
the hearts and arms of-aN Europe was now doubly broken. 
In the Peninsula, Napoleon had found a people who hated 
without fearing him; and in the English his soldiors had 
encountered enemies who repelled their fiercest attacks, or 
assailed their strongest posts, with equal ardour and suc 

* Sir Hew Dalrymple. Memoir of his Proceedings, d:0,; 1 vol. 8y0, 
+ Wellington Despatches. 
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cess."* We do not believe that the English soldiers ever 
feared, or for a single moment believed in, this French 
charm. From the first landing, their greatest anxiety was 
to fight: if the French were kept in ignorance, our people 
well knew what had happened at Maida, and at Alexandria as 
well—they had officers and old sergeants with them, who 
had fought in both battles. All went on at Vimeiro with 
the confident expectation of victory. During the heat of 
the battle, when General Anstruther appeared to be over- 
matched, an aide-de-camp rode up to offer him the aid of 
another corps. “ Sir,” said Anstruther, “ I am not pressed; 
I want no assistance; I am beating the French; and am 
able to beat them wherever I find them.” The men shared 
in the conviction of their leader, 

In his letter to the Duke of York, Sir Arthur was most 
warm in his praise of men and officers; and he bestowed 
upon them # rare compliment. “TI cannot say too much 
in favour of the troops: their gallantry and their discipline 
were equally conspicnous; and I must add that this is the 
only action that I have ever been in, in which everything 
passed as it was directed ; and no mistake was made by any 
of the officers charged with its conduot.”+ 

* Sherer. 
+ Wellington Despatches. 
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SIR JOHN MOORE'S CAMPAIGN. 


1808—~1809. 


Arrer the battle of Vimeiro, where, by the faults of 
others, ha was deprived of so many of the fruits of victory, 
Sir Arthur Wellesley gave up his command, and returned to 
England, to justify his own conduct before a Board of In- 
quiry; and General Sir John Moors, instead of being em- 
ployed in Portugal, where little was left to do after the Con- 
vention of Cintra, and the evacuation of the country by the 
‘French, was sent to make @ campaign in the heart of Spain, 
and to march, if possible, into Madrid. 

It was calculated by those who planned the expedition, 
that our brave General would find organized, patriotic 
Spanish armies to co-operate with him, and such an amount 
of zeal and of preparation, on the part of the Spanish people, 
as would smooth all difficulties, and render his advance from 
the frontier to the capital quite an easy operation. Fatal 

- miscaloulations ! * 

With a fine army of 20,000 men, Sir Joln Moore left 
Lisbon, marching by land. With 10,000 more men, General 
Sir David Baird was sent round by sea, to land at Corufia, 
and march thence across the country to join Moore. Sir 
John ovossed the boundary between Portugal and Spain on 
the 11th of November, and on the 18th of that month he 
entered Salamanca, Instead of waiting for his arrival, the 
incurable Spanish generis had been Sghting battles, and 
losing them. Instead of finding his advanca covered by 
Spanish armies, which ware to hava made a total of 70,000 
men, Sir John scarcely found so much as a Spanish piquet, 
As for zenl and hk aration to assist him, he could see no 
signs of them. Sir David Baird, who had proceeded by sea, 
found every imaginable obstacle and mortification at Corufin, 

? 
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on the list of the Spanish Junta, who would not consent to 
his lending until they received instructions from Madrid, 
and who kept his 10,000 men cooped up in the transports for 
the space of fourteen days, These vain-glorious Spaniards 
believed, at this moment, that they by themselves could drive 
the Trench across the Pyrenees; and that they wanted 
nothing from England but arms, ammunition, clothes, and 
plenty of money | Through their indiscipline, and the woeful 
deficiencies of their generals and officers, they had sustained 
defeat upon defeat already; but it took 2 deal more heating 
to beat this conceit out of them. Sir David Baird, however, 
effected-his junction with Sir John Moore, who had then ad-. 
vanced as far as Majolica, on the 20th af November, - The 
forces, however, when united, did not muster more than 
265,000 effective men, with about 50 pieces of artillery.¥ 
Marshal Soult lay not far off, and his force was somewhat 
inferior to ours; but other French corps were gathering in 
that part of Spain, 70,000 men had been poured through the 
defiles of the Pyrenees, and Napoleon Bonaparte was coming 
onin person. ‘Two of the Spanish armies with which Moore 
had heen ordered to co-operate were: alrendy no more; no 
communication reached him from Castafios, the leader of a 
third army; and none was transmitted to him, oither from the 
central Junta, or from our absent-minded ambassador, the 
accomplished Mr. J. H. Frere. Sir John was left completely 
in the dark; and he had, indeed, found at starting that to 
trust to Spanish armies in the field was to lean against a 
broken reed. In the whole of the north of Spain, there were 
not above 6,000 recruits, Asturian peasants, badly armed and 
untrained ; and these were scattered about the country at a 
great distance. 

“Thus, Sir John Moore had no friendly corps to protect 
his flanks, no reinforcements to expect. He commanded an 
army, brilliantin appearance, yet weak ih numerical strength ; 
but upon that amy, and that alone, was dependance to be 
placed for the successful result of a very bold advance.”+ 

There was a midnight march; there was a brilliant and 
romantic affair of arms at Sehagun, in which 400 English 
horsemen, of the 10th and 15th Hussars, surprised and 

* In this artillery was included o brigade of usgless three-pounders, 

+ Marquis of Londonderry, ‘ Narrative, 
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totally defeated 700 French cavalry, and in whioh Sir Charles 
Stewart, the Colonel of the 10th, and now the veteran Mare 
nis of Londonderry, greatly distinguished himself; but for 
Toore to continue the advance, or to remain long where he 
was, was deemed equally imprudent, Every day now brought 
him bad news. There was some loitering, some indecision, 
much to be regretted; but Mr. Frere, onr ambnasador, and 
other persons, must share thé blame with our general; but, 
on the 24th of December, Moore commenced his ratreat, 
and, by the 26th, the whole of that British army was behind 
the Esla. On the 20th, the mass of tha British gained As- 
torga, having now the French cavalry close in their roar, 
Our retreat was continued, and, on the Ist of January, Bona- 
arte took possession of Astorga, having round him 70,000 
Mrenoh infantry, 10,000 cavalry, and 200 pieces of artillery. 
From the heights behind Astorga, he could discover tha wear 
of a retrenting English army—an ron He never saw apiin 
until his day of doom at Waterloo. He was exceedingly 
wrath that Moore, by his rapid movements, should hava 
escaped him, dnd circumstances had arisen, in a distant part 
of the Continent, which prevented his enjoying the satisfac. 
tion of pursuing in person the most cordially hated of all 
his enemies.* On the 2nd of January, he handed over the 
pursuit to Marshal Soult, and set off’ to Paris at bronk-neok 
speed. Bnt even after his Emperor's departure, Soult had 
(0,000 men and 91 guns to put in the track of Moore; and 
he Jost no time in precipitating these masses through Gallicin, 
As might have been expected, the Spaniards, who had 
provided nothing for the advance, had also provided nothing 
for the retreat; and, in thbir churlish humour, the people of 
the country refused food and lodging: to our starving soldiors, 
The mountains were lofty and rugged, the roads bad, the 
climate and weather dreadful. When it did not snow, it 
rained in torrents. Some runaway Spanish troops, afflicted 
with typhus faver, had communionted the disense to our mon ; 
and of this disease, or of cold and hunger, many of them 
died by the rond-side, Discipline was seriously affected, 
Some disgraceful occurrences happened at Bembibre—a place 


* Despatches had reached him from Paris and other places, which 
te no doubt as to the intention of Austria to take the fleld against 
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with a drinking name, and containing immense wine-cellars; 
and similar excesses ‘were committed in Villa Franca, Yet, 
wherever or whenever the French came up to fight, the 
English formed in good order, and beat them off. It has 
been well said, that “a British army may be gleaned in a 
retreat, but cannot be reaped; whatever may be their misery, 
the soldiers will always be found clean at review, ready at a 
fight; and scarcely was on order issued, when the line of 
battle, so attenuated before, was filled with vigorous men, 
full of confidence and valour.”* 

On the 7th, Sir John halted and offered battle to his pnr- 
suer. Moore's positions were well chosen, and the country 
was rugged and mountainous, Soult formed in order along 
n vidge fronting the English; but from the nature of the 
ground he could not discover their foree, and taking them 
merely for a rear-guard, he attacked rather feebly and was 
defeated with tho loss of 400 or 500 men. 

But the French marshal now called up the division of 
Laborde; and, at daybreak on the following morning, he 
confronted the by general, who had ghout 16,000 foot, 
1,800 horse, and forty pieces of artillery, with 17,000 foot, 
4,000 horse, and fifty pieces of artillery. But, even with 
this superiority of force, Soult preferred waiting for the 
junction of Marshal Ney to giva battle; and the French re- 
mained in line all dey without firing a shot. It could not be 
expected that Moore should move to attack Soult, who 
might be reinforced at every moment, and it would have 
been madness to wait where he was: therefore Moore 
decamped in the night, leaving his fires burning to deceive 
the French, and continued his retreat towards the const and 
the port of Corufia, He had only been able to collect at 
Lugo bread for one day’s consumption; the weather was 
worse than ever, and the disorganization of the army became 
more complete, At last, on the 19th January, Moore got 
sight of the sea and of Corufia; but his evil star was atill 
jeetoinens a fleet of transports, in which his army could 

ave been quickly embarked in safety, was not there, but de- 

tained by contrary winds at Vigo, and only a few small vessels 

were left in the harbour, Be however, pressed forward 

to the tolvn and put his wearied troops into quarters, The 
General W. Napier, 
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town of Corufia was weakly fortified, and commanded on 
one side by heights. Some general officers thought that 
even now the campaign must énd in a convention, But 
such thoughts were far from the mind of Moore, who 
strengthened the weak side of the town, occupied tho cita- 
del, put the worst of his sick on board the fow vessels in the 
harbour, and made the best dispositions to fight the French 
and secure his embarkation by a general action. In the 
whole campaign he had had most ample reason to complain 
of the inertness and stupidity (or worse) of the Spanish autho- 
vities; and he now found around him abundant materials for 
increasing this vexation. Ileve, absurdly exposed on a hill 
outside of the town of Corufin, were 4,000 barrels of gun- 
powder, which had beon brought from Tngland many 
months before, and in the fown there was a large magazine 
of English arms—arms and powder haying been usolessly 
kept in store, while the native forcesin the field were flying like 
vags in the wind for want of them. To save this immense 
stock of ammunition from Soult, Sir John removed as many 
barrels into the town as he could, and blew up all tho rest. 
The explosion was so tremendous that Coruiia was shaken as 
by an earthquake. . 

In the evening of the 14th, the transports from Vigo hove 
in sight, but it was now impossible to think of embarking 
without fighting a battle, or ubandoning a great portion of 
the army as a renr-guard, for Sonlt was crowning’ the hills, 
and light troops were skirmishing’ close outside the town. 
In the couse of the night and following morning, the re 
mainder of the sick, the dismounted cavalry, the best of the 
horses, and fifty-two pieces of artillery, wore safely embarked, 
Moore retaining on shore only oight Tinglish and four 
Spanish guns for action. Many of the horses had porished 
on the road, and many more on arriving at Coruiia wore 
completely foundered , these last wore reluctantly ordored 
to be shot. 

The ground in front of Coruiin, whore the battle must be 
fought, was impracticable for cavalry, aud did not allow 
any great use of olay 

On the morning of the 16th, tho French advanced to the 
height where the great powder magazine had been blown up ; 
and our rifle corps skirmished with their light troops. In 
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the evening Colonel Mackenzie of the bth, commanding the 
advanced post on the left, made a gallant rush to surprise 
two of the enemy’s cannon; but in crossing a field he was 
shot, and the attack failed. 

In the course of this day, when nothing that our dilatory 
and duped ambassador could say or do could possibly be of 
the least service, Sir John received a letter from Mr, Frere, 
who had been obliged to tua away from the French, and 
was now at Seville. 
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CORUNA, 
A.D, 1809. January 16, 


Dunina the night of the 26th of January, Soult, with great 
Hifficulty, established a battery of eleven heavy guns on 
some rocks, which closed the left of the line he had selected 
for battle, This great ney was not above 1,200 yards 
from the right of the British line, and midway the little 
village of Elvina was held by some of our piquets, 

On the morning of the 16th the French were apparently 
quiet, no firing was heard, and Moore completed his prepa- 
rations for embarking his army. About one o’clock in the 
afternoon the English general mounted his horse in good 
spirits, nnd set out to visit his outposts. He had not pro- 
ceeded far ere he received a report from General Tope, that 
the enemy’s line were gotting*under arms. He expressed 
the highest satisfaction at this intelligence, onl Pi pael 
that there would not be daylight enough to profit fully from 
the advantages he anbieloared, and, striking’ spurs into his 
horse, he Sulloped to the field. His advanced pickets 
wore alyeady beginning to fire at the enemy’s light troops, 
we zee pouring rapidly down on the right wing of the 

ritish, 

Our army was drawn up in the order of battle Moore had 
planned three days before, when he first arrived at Corutia, 
and examined the ground; it was 14,500 strong—all foot 
roldiers, and all full of ardowt: cavalry there was none, The 
force of Soult exceeded 10,000 men; ond he had ‘some 
cavalry, which, howevé:, was not of much use in the actual 
battle. “The only advantage on the side of the British, 
axcept their native spirit, was this, they hed exchanged their 
battered muskets for new English muskets, found in deposit 
at Corufin, and their ammunition was fresh and good. Distri- 
buting his lighter guns along the fropt*6f his position, and 
opening a fire from the heavy battery on his left, Soult, at 
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about two o’clock, descended from the hills, with three 
columns covered by clouds of skirmisners; Moore’s piquets 
were driven back, and the village of Elvinn was carvied by 
the first French column, which then made a side movement, 
and fell upon Moore’s right wing, which was formed by Sir 
David Baird's division, The French second column advanced 
against the English centre, and the third attacked the 

imglish left, which was under the command of Hope, and 

sted by the village of Palavia Abaxo. The weight of 
Boult's guns overmeiched the English six-pounders, and his 
shot swept the position to the centre. But Moora called up 
General the Hon. Sir E. Paget, with the whole of his 
reserve, and sent him to turn the left of the first French 
column, which was outflanking Baird's right, and to menace 
the great French battery on the bills. General Fraser’s 
division, which had been left immediately before the gates of 
Covnfia, was ordered up to support Paget, The repi- 
ment forming the right of Baird’s division was thrown back, 
and then Moore opened a heavy fira upon the flank of a part 
of Soult's first column, that were advancing in a valley, and 
set those that were breaking through Elvina with » deadly 
fire in front, from the 50th anid 42nd Regiments. 

The French were driven back with grent loss; they 
attempted to make a stand in the village, but they were 
followed by the 50th, and were soon driven heyond Elvina, 
Baing reinforced beyond the village, and through a mistake 
committed by the 42nd, being followed only by the 50th, the 
French renewed the fight, and drove the English regiment, 
whose commanding officer was wounded and taken prisoer, 
back to Elvina, The Ls enay officer of the 50th was 
Major Charles Napier (the ‘present General Sir Charles, who 
has recently distinguished himself so highly in India), eldest 
brother of the military historian of the “Peninsular War,” 
He was hurt in the leg, and received five other wounds before 
he was taken. He owed his life to the humanity of a French 
drummer, who prevented some savage soldiers trom finishing 
him with their bayonets, or the butt end of their muskets, an 
he lay helpless on the ground. 

Majér Stanhope, who accompanied Major Napier in hia 
advance, received a mortal wound. The honourable Major 
was second son to Harl Stanhona, and nephew to the late 
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Mr. Pitt. As he and Napier were advancing, Moore, who 
had recommended them both for the military rank they held, 
was heard to cry out enthusiastically, “ Well done, my Majors! 
Well done the 50th!” Sir John Moore rode up to the 42nd, 
with, “Highlanders, remember Egypt!” At these words 
the 42nd rushed forward, driving the French before them, 
till they were stopped by a stone wall, In the mean while, 
General Paget, with the reserve, had checked the advance of 
the French on the British right, and a furious action had 
ensued on the left, and all along the line, in the valley, and 
on the hills; and this action seemed everywhere favourable 
to the British, arly in the fight Sir David Baird had his 
arm shattered with prape shot, and was forced to quit the 
field. The French having brought up reserves, and having 
made a concentrated attack at ‘Eiving, where Sir John was 
cheering’ on his men, the battle raged fiercely, particularly 
at this Tast pot, which the English General was determined 
to maintain at all hazmds, He had sent Captain Harding 
(at present General Viscount Henry Hardings) to order up the 
Guords to support the 42nd Highlanders; Captain avd inge 
had just returned, and was reporting to his general that the 
Guards were coming quickly, when Sin John was struck on 
the shoulder and left breast by a cannon-ball. To fell from 
his horse, and was believed to be dead, but before Hu dingo 
could dismount he had half raised himself, and, with a 
steadfast eye, and unchanged countenance, was looking 
after the 4 nd, and the other troops engaged in his front. 
He grasped the hand of Hardinge, and, when that gallant 
and gneving officer said, “They are advancing,” his counte- 
nance lighted up. Colonel Graham now came to the spot, 
and, from the composure of the general’s features, imagined 
that he was not much hurt, until he saw blood welling from 
his wound, Shocked at the sight, Graham galloped off in 
search of surgeons. Thg hero would not allow himself to be 
removed to the rear, until he saw that his brave Highlanders 
had gained ground far in front, Tardinge tried in vain to 
stop the effusion of blood with his snsh; then, with the' help 
of soma Highlanders, and some guardsmen, he ‘placed the 
general upon a blanket, In being lifted his sword got 
entangled, and the hilt pressed against the wound. Iardingse ‘ 
would have wnbuckled the belt, and have taken it off, but the 
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dying soldier said, “It is as well as itis, I had rather it 
should go out of the field with me.” Hardinge again began 
to hope, and to say that he hoped the wound would not 
prove mortal. “No, Hardinge,” said Moore, “TI feel that 
to be impossible. You need not go with me; report to 
General Hope that I am wounded, and carried to the vear.”* 
He was then raised from the ground by a Highland sergeant, 
and three Highland soldiers, who, slowly, and tenderly, con- 
veyed him towards Coruga. The grieved affectionate moun- 
taineers had not carried him far when two surgeons came 
running to his aid. They had‘beert employed in dressing the 
shattered arm of Baird; who, upon hearing of his disaster, 
had ordéred them to leave him, and hasten to help Moore, 
But Moore, who was now bleeding fast, said to the surgeons 
that they could be.of no use to him, that they had better ga 
to the wounded soldiers to whom they might be uséful, and 
he ordered his bearers to move on. But ag his men pro- 
ceeded, he repeatedly made them halt, and turn round, in 
order that he might view the battle, and listen to the firing, 
the fainter sound of which was now indicating that tha 
French were retiring. A spring waggon, bearing Colonel 
Wynch, wounded from the battle, came up with the High- 
landers who were carrying Moore. The colonel asked who 
was in the blanket? and being told it was Sir John Moora, he 
wished him to be placed in the waggon. The ees inquired 
of one of his Highlanders whether he thought the waggon 
would be better then the blanket; the soldier anawered, 
that the blanket would not shake him so much, as he and his 
comrades would keep the step, and carry him ensy, Sir John 
said hasthought so too; and so they proceeded with him 
to his lodgings in Corufia, the soldiers shedding tears as they 
went. 

In the mean time the British army had rapidly gained 
ground everywhore; the obstinate, contest at Elvina had 
terminated in their favour 5 Sone and the reserve had com- 
pletely beaten and driven in their left, and had even approached 
their great battery, and Colonel Nicholls had repulsed and 

ursuted their right. In fact, the whole French line wns fallin 
Gaal in confusion, leaving the ground thickly strewed wit! 
killed and wounded. 
* Letter written by Captain Hardinge after the battle, 


a 
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Soult had consumed nearly all the ammunition he had 
brought with him, and must have been exposed to a still 
more signal overthrow, for the river Mero in his rear was 
filled by the rising tide, and there was only one bridge over 
it by which he could vetrdat ; but General Fraser's division 
could not be brought up in time, and the dark night was 
coming on. The French, too, thoygh beaten and dis. 
ordered, were still far more numerous than the British, 
the ground they occupied was exceedingly strong, and it was 
not known how soon reinforcements might reach them. In 
these circumstances, Sir John Iope, upon whom the com. 
mand devolved, thought it better to avail himself of the 
present disorder of Soult, and get his own army on board 
the transports during the night. And this difficult operation 
was effected without delay, and without confusion. The 
pickets, lighting) many fires, covered the retreat of the 
columns, and, faite themselves withdrawn at daybreak, 
were embarked under the protection of General Hill’s 
brigade, which was posted near the ramparts of the town, 
These arrangements for embarkation had all been made by 
Moore, and they were complete and admirable,* 

Before the troops began to embark, their beloved leader 
was dead. When the surgeons waited upon him in_his 
lodgings, they found that us Jeft shoulder was shattered to 
pieces; that the arm wes hanging by a piece of skin; that 
the ribs over the heart were broken, and the muscles of the 
breast torn in long strips. His pain was gvent, and he 
spoke with difficulty. But, when Qolonel Anderson, who 
had been for one-And-twenty yenrs his friend and companion 
in arms, entered the room, he knew him immediately, though 
it was almost dark, and squeezing him by the hand, said, 
“ Anderson, don’t leave mo!” At intervals he said with 
difficulty, but calmly and distinetly, “Anderson, you know 
that I always wished tg die this way! Anderson, are tho 
French beaten?” (This question he put to every one that 
came in). “T hope the qe of England will be satisfied | 
T hope my country willdo me justice! Anderson, you will 


* Colonel Napier, ITist, of the War in the Peninsula. James G,- 
Moore, Narrative of the Campaign of the British Army in Spain, com. 
Prended by Lieutenant-Genoral Sir John Moore, &, aud his Life of 
nis Brother, 
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see my friends ns soon as you can. ‘Tell thom everything; 
say to my mother”—(Here his voice quite failed him, and he 
was, for the first time, excessively agitated), “Hope, Hope! 
I have much to say to him, but cannot get it out. Are 
Colonel Graham and al my nides-de-camp woll?’ They 
mercifully concealed from him that Captain Burrard, one of 
his aides-de-camp, was mortally wounded. When Major 
Colborne came into the room he spoke most kindly to him, 
and told Anderson to go to ——, and tell him that it wag 
his request and expectation that he would promote the 
Major, for he had been long with him, and he knew him to 
be most worthy of promotion, He then asked Major Col- 
borne if the French were well beaten; and on being told 
that they were, and on every point, he said; “It is a.grent 
satisfaction for me to know we have beaten the French, 
Remember me to General Paget; he is a fine fellow !—I feel 
myself so strong that I fear I shall be long dying—It is 
great uneasiness ~It is great pain.” He thanked the sur. 
pene for their trouble, ‘Two of his aides-de-camp, Captains 

evoy and Stanhope, now came into the room, and after 
speaking kindly to both, he asked again if all his aides-de- 
camp were well, After some interval, he said, “Stanhope 
remember me to your sister.”* He then pressed Colonel 
Anderson’s hand to his body, and m a few minutes died 
without  struggle.+ 

Colonel Anderson said, he had often heard the general 
declare that, if he were killed in battle, he should like to be 
buried where he had fallen. General Hope and Colonel 
Graham acceded to this suggestion, and it was determined 
that the body should be interred on the ramparts, in the old 
citadel of Corufia. At midnight the mortal remains were 
carried to the citadel by Colonel Graham, Major Colborne, 
and the sides-de-camp, and deposited in Colonel Graham's 

marters. A grave was dug y a pmty of the 9th Regiment, 
the nides-de-camp attending hy turns. No coffin could be 
procured, as the Spaniards never use any; so the body was 

* Captain Stanhope was younger brother to Major Stanhope, who 
had fallen at Elyina, being Earl Stanhope's thid son. The sister to 
‘whom Moore desired to be remembered, was Lady Hester Stanhope, 
who afterwards made herself so much noted by her eccentricities, 

+ Account written by Colouel Anderson the morning after Moore's 
death, in Narrative of the Campaign, &s., by James 0. Moore. 
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not undressed, but wrapped up, by the officers of his staff, 
in blankets, and a military cloak. 
* No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 
Not in sheet or in shroud we wound him, 
But he lay like a warrior taking his rest, 
With his matial cloak around him," 

Towards eight o’clock on the morning of the 17th somo 
firing was heard in the distance, The simple funeral rites 
were then hastened, lest a serious attack should be made, 
which would oplige the officers to quit the body and prevent 
their paying the last sad duties to their chief, Tho officars 
of his own staff bore the body to the grave, which the 
soldiers had dug on the rampart; the funeral service was 
read by the chaplain, and then the earth was thrown in, and 
th pave closed by the soldiers. 

hen the morning dawned, the French discovered that 
the British line had quitted its position, pushed forward some 
battalions to the heights of Santa Lucia; and, about noon, 
they got up some cannon to arising ground near ths harbour, 
and fired at the transports, Several timid masters of trans- 
ports cut their cables, and four of these vessels ran aground 
stupidly ; but the troops in the stranded vessels were imme. 
diately removed by some men-of-war’s boats, the four trans- , 

orts were burned, and the rest of the fleet got out of the 

harbour without accident. At two o’clockin the afternoon, 
General Hill's protectin, beeen embarked under the citadel, 
During that night and the following morning General Beras- 
ford, wha = possession of the citadel, sent off all the sick 
and wounded, whose condition admitted of thoir being re- 
moved; and about noon on the 18th this rear-guard got 
into the boats, and reached the fleot in safety. 

The inhabitants had undertaken to maintain the town, but 
it appears that the French made no effort to attack it, or to 
interrupt the embarkation, The enemy were no doubt kept 
in awe by the presence Of some English line-of-battle ships, 
When all wera on board, the admiral made the signal for 
sailing, and the transports, under 2 strong: convoy, sailed for 
England, 

Tn the battle of Corusia the English lost from 800 to 1,000 
men, the French from 2,000 to 8,000. When Marshal 
Soult took possession of Corufia, which he did without any 
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difficulty, as soon as the English were gone, he behaved with 
much humanity to the few hopeless wounded and sick who 
were left behind; and, in admiration of the qualities of the 
soldier and the man, he ordered a monument to be erected 
to Sir John Moore. ‘The generous intention was not exe- 
cuted ; but at a later period a monument was erected by the 
Marques de In Romana and Moore's own countrymen, 

There are not many parallels in military history to the 
battle of Corufia, It was fought and won, if not ty a dis. 
heartened army, at least by troops who had undergone all 
the horrors and a good deal of the demoralization of a sad 
retreat. 

Sir John Moore’s conduct of the campaign was severely 
criticised nt the time, and is still rather frequently subject 
to censure. Our coat captain never joined the severe 
critics, He could find only one error—that error being that 
Moore, when he advanced against Soult, had not sufficiently 

wovided for retreat. His modest words were these :-—“ In 

ir John Moore’s campaign, I can see but one error; when he 
advanced to Sahagun, he should have considered it 13 a move- 
ment of retrent, and sent officers to the rear to mark and 
prepare the halting-places for every brigade, But this 
opinion I have formed after long experience of war, and 
especially of the peculiarities of a Spanish war, which must 
have been ‘seen to be understood; finally, it is an opinion 
formed after the event.” ” : 

But it should appear that proper preparations for the 
retrent were really ordered by Moore, and that these orders 
were rendered fruitless by the mistakes and delays of those 
entrusted with their execution, by the fatal movement of 
disensed, disorganized, fomishing Spanish troops, across his 
line of march, and by the assault made by those Spaniards 
upon the stores and provisions which had been collected at 
Astorga for the use of the British soldiers. 

An accomplished soldier, and an eloquent writer, thus con- 
cludes a sories of valuable remarks on our unhappy campaign 
in the north of the peninsnla :— : 

“We feel it to be superfluous to enter on more detailed 
criticisms on the minuter features of the retreat. Whatever 
may have been the errors of Sir John Moore, it must be 

* Wellington Despatches. 
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admitted that fortune also was against him. The elements 
were his opponents; and those most deoply conversant in 
warlike operations, will be the first to acknowledge how 
easily the wisest calenlations may be overthrown by the 
occurrence of contingencies which human prudence could 
neither foresea nor avert, During his retreat, Sir John 
Moore lost no trophy in fight, He led his army to their 
ships. He declined to sacrifice the honour of his country by 
proposing a convention. He closed n life of honourable and 
distinguished service on the field of battle; and his reward 
was the shout of victory which met his dying ear. 

“From the moment he entered Spain, Sir John Moore 
was smrounded by difficulties. He saw at onco that the 
British Government were deceived with regard to the state 
of the peninsula, He was directed to co-operate with armies 
which seemed to melt at a breath, and retain nothing of 
material existence, He was thwarted in his schemes hy those 
on whose opinions he had injudiciously been made dependent. 
He received no support trom the authorities from the 
country, He felt it to be impossible to renlize the expecta- 
tions of the British Government and nation. His spirit, 
almost morbidly sensitive, shrunk from the breath of censure, 
which even blameless failure, for a time, might draw on his 
fair fame. Unfortunately, such feelings—the feelings of a 

‘snerous and proud soul—gathered force as the prospect 

larkened around him, and disposed his mind to despondency. 
Something perhaps he wanted of fitting’ confidence in his 
own preat powers; something, too, of that elastic buoyancy 
of spirit, which danger and difficulty tend rather to atimulute 
than depress. : 

“ But enough, Such as Moore was, England is proud of 
him ; and the moral perceptions of her people must, indeed, 
be blunted, when they shall cease to regard his memory with 
love and honour.”* ‘ee 7 


* Annals of the Poninsular Campaigns, by the author of “ Qyril 
Thornton” (the late Captain Hamilton), + 
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By our two victories, at Rolign and at Vimeito, and by the 
convention entered into with Junot, Portugal was entirely 
cleared of the French, in the autumn of 1808, But Napoleon 
Bonaparte did not swerye from his resolution of subduing 
the whole of the peninsula. 

Marshal Soult, after the battle of Coruna, had obtained 
ensy possession of Ferrol, Bilbao, and all the most important 
places on the northern coast of Spain. Then he had pro- 
ceeded towards Portugal, and having entered that countr 
by, Braga, he had taken possession of Oporto, on the 29t) 
of March, after a spiritless resistance of only two days, 

Upon the rapid advance of Soult, Sir 5. . Craddock, who 
now commanded our little army, concentrated his forces for 
the defence of Lisbon. ‘There were other discouraging cir- 
cumstances: the French had reduced many towns on the 
east of the Ebro, Zaragoza had been obliged to surrender 
at discretion, on the 14th of February; and, that which was 
loomiest of all, the Spaniards of Madrid, and in many other 
large cities, seemed to be quietly resigning themselves to the 
dominion of the intrusive King, Joseph Bonaparte. Still, 
however, there were some brighter glimpses, for no sooner 
had Soult evacuated Galicia, than the people rose in arms, 
and several places if the Asturias, and in the Biscayan 

vovinces, had been recaptured hy the patriots, Moreover, 
in Portugal, a body of Portuguese regulars had been admi- 
rably ciachines in the English manner, by General Beres- 
ford, to whom the Prince Regent of Portugal had wisely 
confided the chief command of all his troops. : 

The British government, undismayed. by the unfortunate, 
but not inglorious or discouraging result of Sir John Moore's 
campaign, and undeterred by the orators and writers who 
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represented the attempt as the height of madness, resolved 
to persevere in sending assistance to the Peninsula, and to 
enter upon that war on a larger and a bolder scale. In a 
memorandum, dated on the 7th of March, Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, who had well examined the country during: his 
shart stay in it, delivered his decided opinion that Portugal 
could be defended, whatever might be the result of the 
contest in Spain; and that in the meantime the mensure 
adopted for the defence of Portugal would be highly useful 
to the Spaniards in their contest with the French. His 
notion was,~—that. the Portuguese military establishments 
might, by means of English assistance, be raised to 40,000 
militia, and 80,000 regular troops; that the British troops 
in the country should be raised to 20,000 infantry, and 4,000 
or 6,000 cavalry; that the rifle corps should be increased ; 
that other choice infantry should be sent out, together with 
an additional corps of artillery, and more ordnance} that, 
even if Sprin should be conquered, the French would not be 
able to overrun Portugal with a smaller force than 100,000 
men; and that, so long as the contest should continue in 
Spain, the united British and Portuguese force, if it could be 
ae in a state of activity, would be highly useful to the 
paniards, and might eventually decide the contest. + 

Tn this remarkable document, short as it is, nemly every 
thing is foreseen ond provided for. Sir Arthur knew how the 
Spanish juntas had misapplied the money which Great 
Britain had sent; and, therefore, he recommends that the 
English Ambassador at Lisbon shall be empowered to give 
or withhold such sums as he may think necessary for the 
support of the Portuguese military establishments,only, The 
Spanish juntas, partly through their own ignorance of 
business, partly throngh their own corruption, and partly 
through the difficulty of raising any taxes, even in the 
districts where the French were not, had made a terrible 
quale of the revenue, *Sir Arthur recommended that the 
English Ambassador at Lisbon should sce that the revenues 
of Portugal, whatever they might, be, were in tho first 
iustance applied to the military establishments of the country, 
and that our ambassadors should have 2 completo control 
over the measures of the Portuguese government, As indig- 
nénsable parts of his plan, Sir Arthur laid it down that the 

u 
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whole of the army in Portngal, Portuguese as well as 
British, should be placed under the command of British 
officers; that the steff of the army, the commissariat in 
particular, must be British; and that these two departments 
muat be increased in proportion to the strength of the whole 
army about to act in Portugal, to the number of detached 
posts it would be necessary to ovouy, and with a view 
2o the great difficulties of taped and distributing supplies 
in that country. But for the care taken by Sir Arthur 
Wellesley of the commissariat, which other commanders-in- 
chief had been accustomed wofully to neglect, or to leave to 
their inferiovs,—thinking barrels of salt pork, and bags of 
bisenits, unworthy the attention of well-bred gentlemen and 
rallant soldiers—but for the refomns he gradually introduced 
into our un-systemised commissaviat department, there would 
have been no such glorious victories ag Salamanca, Vittoria, 
and Toulousa; but the British army would have been 
wasted away by famine, and driven from the Peninsula with 
disgrvace.* 
na happy hour the command of the army in Portugal 
was given to him who had framed the bold plan of defence, 
and our greatest soldier took his departure. 


“England's bright genius, mov'd with Europe's tears, 
Sends forth her hero to dissolve those fears ; 
‘With insulary thunder to prevent 
The tow'ring giaut of the continent.” 


Sir Arthur landed at Lisbon on tho 22nd of April. As soon 
as he was there he said he thought that Marshal Soult would 
not remain long in Portugal, He took the field with an 
army of abont 25,000 men, including: the Portuguese, trained 
by Beresford. Ilis first business was to Uislodge Soult from 
Oporto, the seoond city in the kingdom. ‘This was done in 
the most Brilliant style on the 12th of May, and with an 
amazingly small loss. Soult cormmenced an orderly and 
soientific vetrent into Galicia, from which,,only four months 
bafore, he had expelled Sir John Moora; but being pressed 
on all sides, by }iowly inoregsing difficulties, he sacrificed 
his artillery, his baggdge, and even his’military chest, and 

* For the rest of this memorandum on the defence of Poitugal, see 
Colonel Gurwoad, Wellington Despatches, 
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escaped across the mountains by paths impracticable for a 
regular army. Before Soult could get over the Spanish 
frontier, in the direction of Orense, his army was nothing 
etter than a rabble and a hungry mob, ‘Thus, in ten days, 
was Portugal again cleared of the French by Sir Arthur, 
His army now leisurely retraced its steps to the south. 

By the 26th of May, the greater part of the British 
troops had. crossed the Mondego, and Sir Arthur's arrange- 
ments were completed for an advance into Spain in that 
direction, where he intended to co-operate with, or at lenst 
to raceive some aid from, old General Cuesta, who commanded 
the army of Estremadura, and who was said to have collected 
on the Guadiana from 40,000 to 60,000 men. 

Theadvanced guard of the British entered Spain by Zarza- 
la-Mayor on the 2nd of July; and_on the 8th Sir Arthur's 
head quarters were at Placentia. Cuesta crosscd the Tagua 
by the bridge of Almaraz, and effected his junction with 
Wellesley at Oropesa on the 20th of July; but the Spanish 
general was now found to have no more than 30,000 men, 
and these were, for the most part, discouraged by repented 
defeats, and lank, lean, hungry, and badly disciplined. 

When Wellesley frst Began his march, to enter the 
country, and give the hand to Cuesta, the French forces were 
thus disposed:—Marshal Victor, the nenrest to the allied 
avmy, was in Estremadura, close to the borders of Portugul, 
with the fist corps, numbering in the muster-rolls 85,000 
men; General Sebastiani commanded the fourth corps, which 
was m La Mancha, and which counted about 20,000 men 
under arms; General Dessolles, with a division of reserve, 
and some of Josepl’s guards (in all, 16,000 men), was at 
Madrid, taking care of the intrusive king; Kellerman and 
Bonnet were stationed in old Castile, and on tho borders of * 
Leon and the Asturias, with two divisions that formed toge- 
gether 10,000 men: (all these corps and troops, forming: a 
numerical total of 80,000%men, were considered as being imme- 
diately under the command of Joseph, wha knew not how to. 
command a troop of horse or a company of foot, but who was 
aided and assisted by Marshal Jourdan). Soult had collected 
the seeond corps in the northern provinces, hoping to be able 
retrace his steps into Portugal with 20,000 men; and imme- 
diately dependent upon Soult wera Marshal Mortier with 
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the fifth corps, 16,000 strong, and Ney with the sixth corps, 
which also counted about 16,000 men under arms, Thus, 
Soult’s force, in all, was about 25,000 men; and thus, in 
advaneing into Spain, Sir Arthur, with none to aid him but 
the “old gentleman” and his 88,000 Spaniards, might coma 
into collision with 182,000 French, the total of the two 
armies of King Joseph and Marshal Soult. But, besides all 
this mighty array, there were 50,000 Frenchmen in Aragon 
and Catalonia, under Suchet and Augerean; and 35,000 
more were scattered over the surface of Spain to maintain 
posts and fortresses, and keep open the various lines of com- 
munication. The principal fortresses and fortified towns in 
the hands of the I'rench were,—1st, on the northern line, 
St, Sebastian, Pamplona, Bilbao, Santona, Santander, Bur- 
gos, Leon, aud Astorga; 2nd, on the central line, Jaca, 
Jaragozn, Guadalaxara, Toledo, Segovia, and Zamora; 8rd, 
on the eastern coast, Figueras, Rosas, and Barcelona. But, 
befora General Wellesley entered Spain, Soult found it neces- 
sary to withdraw from Galicia; and Ney followed his 
movement, abandoning Corufia, Fervol, etc. 

Soult reached Zamora at the beginning of July, on about the 
same time that the English troops arrived at Zarza-ln-Mayor ; 
and he kept there, or hovered about the eastern frontiers of 
Portugal. Ney had halted at Astorga, Mortier, whon ad- 
vancing from Zaragosa to Valladolid, had received orders 
from Paris to stop. ‘The Catalans and Aragonese were 
giving pretty full employment to Augereau and Suchet; 
Andalusia and Valencia were entirely free from French 
pana tho first of those two provinces had not yet been 
touched; the second—the fiercest, perhaps, ia: all Spain—~ 
had driven awuy its invaders with o terrific slaughter, 

Sir Arthur Wellesley detached Sir Robert Wilson with 
the Lusitanian legion, a battalion of Portuguese Cagndores, 
and two Spanish battalions, in the direction of Madrid; and, 
notwithstanding the immensity of*the French force, which 
might possibly have been brought upon him, Sir Robert 
succeeded in getting in Marshul Victor's rear, and in reach- 
ing Escalona, on the Alberche, which is only eight leagues 
distant from the Spanish capital, In this rapid advance, as 
in several subsequent movements, Sir Robert Wilson dis- 
played very remarkable activity and intelligence. THe led 
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his light-footed Portuguese over rugged mountams without 
roads, through labyrinths of forests and wilds, and across 
many rivers; and whatever was the naturo of his route, he 
was always true to time. On the 22nd of July, the com- 
dined armies of Sir Arthur Wellesley and Cuesta attacked 
Marshal Victor's outposts at Talavera, and drove them in. 
The French would have suffered more than they did, if old 
Gnesta had not thought fit to absent himself. On the 20rd the 
British columns were again formed for the attackof the French 

osition, as Sir Arthur wished to beat Victor before he should 
be joined by Sebastiani, who had moved from La Manoha, 
but Cuesta “ contrived to lose the whole of the day, owing 
to the whimsical perverseness of his disposition.”* Thus, 
although the Spanish troops wera under arms, and the 
British actually put in march, nothing was done on the 28rd, 
and, at one hour after midnight, Marshal Victor left Talavera 
to retrent to St. Olalla, and thence towards Torrijos, to form 
a junction with Sebastiani. Early on the 24th, Sir Arthur 
established his head-guarters in Talavera, # I have not,” he 
anys, “been able to follow the enemy as I could wish, on 
account of the great deficiency in the menns of transport, and 
owing to my having found it ence to procure even one 
mule or a cart in Spain.” Ho had already done sneng if 
advantage had been duly taken of it by the Spaniards, to 
give Cuesta possession of the course of the Tagus, and to 
open his communication with La Mancha, and with General 
Venegas, who was collecting a respectable corps in the Sierra 
Morena;,and this was all that Sir Arthur had engaged to 
do. Ie therefore resolved to enter into no new operation, 
but rather to halt, and even to return to Portugal, if ho 
should not be supplied as he ought to be. 

‘When Sir Arthur halted the British troops at Talavera, 
Ouesta seomed all of 1» sudden to be invaded by an irrepras- 
sible anergy and activity; and, with remarkable arrogance, 
he singly dashed forward in pursuit of the French, ITis 
columns passed the Alberche in rapid succession, a8 if they 
were determined to stop at nothing short of the iron barrier 
of the Pyrenees, Sir Arthur, who could scarcely help fore- 
sesing how all this sudden ardour would end, recommended 
caution and circumspection to the old gentleman, and sent 

* Wellington Despatchos. 
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part of the British force soma ten miles in advance of Tala- 
vera. ‘The two armies previously acting in concert wera 
now separated, the least effective part being in pursuit of 
Marshal Victor, aud the mass of the British forces remaining 
perfectly quiet, enjoying demi-starvation upon the banks of 
the Tagus. Cuesta went blundering’ through St. Olalla, and 
rushed on, like a wild bull broke loose from the amphi- 
theatre, to Torrijos. But here he found the rear-guard of 
the French Marshal, who had been joined by General Sebas- 
tiani; and the sting of the French tail, Victor's rear at 
Torrijos, was quite enough for this disorderly, ill-commanded 
Spanish army, ‘ 

During the 25th the English heard nothing of it, or ot 
Cuesta, But on the following day the report of artillery in 
the distance announced its return towards Talavera, not 
unaccompanied, Presently §; anish runaways and stragglers 
passed to the British rear, and, in the course of the afternoon, 
and during the night of the 26th, the distant cannonade 
having died away, the greater part of Cuesta’s army fell to 
our rear, 
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TALAVERA. 
A.1).1800, July 27 and 28, 


On the morning of the 27th, other battalions passed by somo of 
the British who had bivonacked in an olive grove, battalion 
after battalion forming a continuous line of march in the 
same direction, T'rom amidst clouds of dust, disordorly 
chattering nssemblages ofhalf-armed men becameoccasionally 
visible; again, regiments marching in perfect order, cavalry 
staff officers, bands of musicians, ilocks of sheep, droves of 
bullocks, artillery, cars, carringes, and waggons, varied tho 
confused and singular scene.” All the informatian that could 
be obtained by the English ofticers from those fugitives was 
that they had been overpowered and benten at Lorrijos, and 
that the Trench, in full force, wero following close ‘at their 
heels. The latter ie of this information was not quito 
correct, for although Victor had been joined by the fourth 
corps, which Sebastiani had brought up from La Manehin, ho 
deemed it prndent to wait a Jow bonrs for the arrival of 
Joseph Bonaparte and Marshal Jourdan, who were machin 
towards him with the guards and tha garrison of Madrid, 
and thus leaving that capital exposed to Sir Robert Wilson 
and his rapid Lusitenians, 

It was clear, however, to Sir Arthur Welleslay, that he 
would not be allowed a Jong ruposo ; and, therafora, ho busily 
employed himself in examining and strengthening his position 
at Talavera. Great was the need ho must have had at this 
moment of activity, gonius, onlmnoss, heroism ; for, besides 
the great avmy collected in his front under Vietor, his old 
enemy, Soult, by rapidly advancing from Salamanca, was 
getting in his rear, Marshal Mortier, at Valladolid, was pra- 

aving to follow Soult, and Marshal Ney, wnknawn to tle 
English general, was hurrying from Astorgn with the hope 
* Colonel Leith Tay, 
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of falling upon his left flank, Thus there were more than 
60,000 fighting Frenchmen behind the mountains of Pla- 
cencia, ready to act on the flank and rear of the British, 
whose front was threatened by at least 60,000 more. Sir 
Arthur's force in the field did not exceed 20,000 men; for 
some of the battalions were still on their march from Lisbon, 
and did not come up until after the battle of Talavera had 
been fought. The Portuguese regular troops, under Beres- 
ford, had been left to guard the north-east frontier of 
Portugal, towards Almeida, There was nothing at hand 
for the immediate support of Sir Arthur's 20,000 British, 
save the army of Cuesta; but these 80,000 men had already 

woved themselves worth very little in the field. General 

enogas, indeed, had descended with the Spanish army of 
Andalusia from the Sierra Morena mountains, and had 
marched through.La Mancha upon Madrid, with from 20,000 
to 25,000 men; but the Supreme Junta had sent Venegas 
a al which had hed the effect of slackening his 
march, 

At last, however, and, as it turned out, at a most oppor- 
tune moment, Venegas, 2 much abler and more honest man 
than any of the Junta Dons that assumed authority over 
him, did make a brilliant movement, and show himself on 
the road that leads to Aranjuez and Madrid; and it was his 
timely approach on that side which induced Joseph, who 
had now joined Victor, to engage Sir Arthur Wellesley and 
Guesta, in order to save his capital. If Joseph had kept the 
allies in check at Talavera, br a few days longer, Soult’s 
arrival at Placencia would have ae the English to retive 

ae into Portugal. But Joseph, and his adviser, 
omdun, fenving that Venegns, from the sonth, and Sir 
Robert Wilson, from the north, would enter Madrid, and 
seize the utores, the reserves, the hospitals, &o,; recommended 
Marshal Victor to wait no longer, dnt attack the allies in 
front; for, if Wellesley were once defeated, Madrid could 
very easily be protected or recovered, and both Venegas and. 
Wilson, it was thought, might be enveloped and reduced to 
capitulation. “a 

he movements in Victor's army announced to Sir Arthur 
that a battle was at hand. His greatest difficulty was in 
overruling the mulish obstinacy of the old gentleman ; but, 
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at last, he got Questa to consent to ocoupy the ground 
he had solected for him, which was on tho right near the 
Tagus, and immediately in front of the town of Talavera. 
This was @ position in which the Spaniards could soareely be 
seriously attacked it; afforded in nbundanco those covers 
under which they had always been found to fight best; the 
round was covered by olive-trees, and much intorsectad ly 
thick mud walls and ditches; there was « strong old church 
with a heavy battery in front of it, and along the whole line 
were redoubts, walls, banks, and abattis, or parapets, made 
of felled trees. All the nyenues of the town wero defended 
in a similar manner, Tho British anti, in whom Sir 
Arthur placed full reliance, oconpied the loft of the liue, 
which was quite open in front, but its extreme left rested 
upon a steep hill, which was the key of the whole position, 
and on which was posted a division of infantry, under the 
orders of Major-General Hill, The whole line extended in 
length about two miles. There was some skirmishing and 
outpost fighting in the dark on the night of tho 26th. On 
the 27th, Victor moved from St. Olalla in full force, crossed 
the Alberche, and attagked two advanced British brigades,~ 
which fell back stendily across the plein into their assigned 
positions in the line. This was at about two o'clock in tho 
afternoon. As the day declined, the Fronch advanced to a 
reneral attack; but it was the dusk of the ct before 
ictor began by a hot cannonade upon the British left, and 
by an attempt with his cavalry to ride over the Spanish 
infantry. T'rom the care taken to cover thoir front, the 
Spaniards were found to be wnapproachable, and the cavalry 
charge foiled completely. Early in the night, Victor followed 
up his cannonade by pushing a strong division along a valloy 
on the left of the height occupied by Gonoral TIill, ‘ho 
Fronch gained momentary possession of thint koy to ow posi- 
tion ; but ITill almost instantly attacked with “tho bayonct, 
wepained possession, and drove the enemy down the steaps. 
‘Vietor repented the attack on this point, on which everything 
depended, at the dead of night: but Hill was reinforeed, Sir 
Arthuy himself rode to the spot ,and ordered up some moro 
mtillery ; and, after another terrible conflict in the dark—* 
a darkness illuminated only by tho flames {rom the gannon’s 
* Despatches, 
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mouth and the blaze of musketry—the assailants ware again 
hurled back into the valley, and again left the level ground 
on the hill-top thickly strewed with dead bodies and wounded 
men. Repose and a dead silence succeeded; but this was 
interrupted about midnight, by a firing towards the town of 
Talavera, which sounded like the crack of doom, “It was 
not,” says an ear and oye witness, “the straggling, desultory, 
yet distinct reports of light troops, but a roll of mnsketry 
that illuminated the whole extent of the Spanish line. It 
was one discharge, but of such a nature, that I have nover 
heard it equalled, It appeared not to be returned, nor was 
it repented. All again beonme silent. A false alarm had 
occasioned this tremendous volley; but we were too distant 
to ascertain what had produced the violent eruption, or how 
many of our allies had thrown away their arms and fled, 
after having delivered a fire sufficiently formidable to have 
shaken the best and bravest troops.”* But Sir Arthur, 
who was near at hand,‘and soon on the spot whence that 
formidable fire had proceeded, had the mortification of 
ascertaining that several thousands of the Spaniards, after 
discharging their pieces, were flying panic-stricken to the 
rear, followed by their artillery, and creating the preatest 
confusion among the baggage retainers and mules, &e.; 
and it was with difficulty that he and Questa prevented tho 
rest of the Spanish troops from following: this pernicious ex- 
ample, We believe it was never correctly ascertained what 
ovented this sudden alarm in troops that wero so sheltered 
and covered, that they had little to foar: perhaps some cows 
or goats had passed along their front, or perhaps some of 
those animals which Sancho Panza loved had come in the 
darkness to browse among the olive-trees ; but all that is not 
hypothetical is, that they made one of the loudest reports that 
had ever scared the niglt, and then turned to tun, Luekil 

Victor knew nothing of what wes passing; and, after his 
cavalry had discovered the strength of the Spanish position, 
he directed all his efforts against the British left. At day. 
light, on the morning of the 28th, he hurled two more strong 
divisions of infantry against the fatal height; but the Eng. 
lishmen there had been told that they must maintain that 
position, and nobly did they maintain it: Hill lost many 

* Colonel Leith Hay. 
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brave officers and soldiers, and was wounded himself; but he 
soon had the satisfaction of secing the two French colunns 
reeling from before his British bayonet, and rolling down 
the stecps. In these attacks on the hill, the French lost 
about 2,600 men: entire brigades had been destroyed. 
Another long pause ensued ; but about the hour of noon, 
the French renewed their attack upon the whole part of tho 
position occupied by the British mmy. In consequence of 
the repented attempts upon the height on his loft, by the 
valley which ran round the hill, Sir Arthur had placed two 
brigades of British cavalry in that valley, supported in the 
reat by a division of Spanish cavalry. Lhe goneral attack 
began by the march of several columns of French infantry 
into the valley, with 2 view to try the hill once more, ‘Thesa 
columns were charged by our horse, who ‘prevented the oxe~ 
crtion of their plan; but the assnilants suffered great loss im 
the fight, the 28rd Light Dragoons having nearly one-half of 
their number killed or wounded. ‘While this was going on 
on the Jeft, heavy columns of the infantry of Sobnstinni’s 
corps twice attacked the British right under Genoral Camp- 
bell, but they were each time repulsed by tho steady fivo of 
the English; and, when a Spanish regiment of horse cama 
gallantly up and oharged them in flank, thoy retired in cliss 
order, leaving ten guns, and heaps of killed and wounded, 
behind thém. But the principal attnok mado by Victor, was 
against Sir Arthur Wellesley’s contre, which consisted of 
the guards and the German Legion. Here the Fvonch marshal 
employed nearly every man he could spare. Ilig_mngsy 
columns came close up to the British line, as if confident in 
their vastly superior numbers, and as if absolutely dotermined, 
at any cost, to crush the contre, and pass ovor it to oxtormis 
nate the disjointed remnants of Wollesloy’s forces; but they 
were most gallantly uber by a charge with bayonets by 
the whole division, and they recled back in helpless disorder. 
Unluckily tho brigade of guards on tho right, slated by their 
success, and by the inward and intimate conviction that it 
was not Frenchmen that could withstand a charge of British 
hayonets, advanced too far in pursuit, and so exposed their 
left Hank to the fire of the French batteries; ns thoy began 
to fall back, some of the troops they had been pursting 
rallied and turned against them, some supporting columns 
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and French dragoons advanced ; and now the guards in their 
turn retired in some disorder. At the same time the German 
Legion, which was on the left of the guards, and which had 
not advanced with them, fell into some confusion, and being 
hard pressed by the French, the legion gave way completely. 
Sir Arthur’s centre was thus broken; but, as soon as he saw 
from the summit of the steep hill on the left the over hot 
charge of the guards, he foresaw what might happen, and 
provided for it by instantly sending from the hill the 48th 
regiment, and ordering General Cotton’s light cavalry to 
advance. And now the brave 48th, led on by Colonel 
Donellan, came up to fill the gap made in the centre, moving 
in beautiful order amidst the retiring crowds, wheeling back 
by companies to let the guards and the legion pass through 
the intervals, and then resuming its line, and marching 
agninst the right of the pursuing columns, who, at one 
moment, seemed almost mixed with our guardsmen and 
Jegionaries. When close on the French flank, the 48th 
plied them with destructive discharges of musketry, and closing 
upon them with a firm and regular pace, completely checked 
their forward movement. Our centre was presently restored, 
for the guards and the German Legion quickly rallied; and 
then Cotton’s brigade of light cavalry, coming up from the 
rear at a smart trot, the French columns, whose suecess had 
been so momentary, began to waver, their general, Lapisse, 
was mortally wounded, their loss from the fire of the 48th 
alone was dreadful, and at last they gave way and retired to 
their own lines, their retrent being protected by their light 
troops and artillery. No other attempt was made either to 
break our ‘centre or to carry the murderous hill: there was, 
infact, no more fighting, ‘The British, reduced to less than 
14,000 men, and exhausted by fatigue, were unable to pursue 
the French, and the Spanish army, which had been scarcely 
engaged, was incapable of making any evolutions, King 
Joseph’s guards and the French reserve had not been engaged 
during the day, and had Napoleon been there, perhaps a last 
effort might have been tried; but, as it was, the Fvench, hav- 
ing’ been repulsed at all points, were evidently but too happy 
to desist; and thus, at about six o’clock in the evening all 
fighting and firing censed, each army retaining the position 
that it had occupied in the morning. Out of the 60,000 
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men which they had on the field at the beginning of the 
battle, the French had lost 7,000 in killed and wounded, an im- 
mense number of officers, and two generals being among: 
the killed. Out of the less than 20,000 British, 857 ha 
been killed, and 8,918 wounded ; 653 were reported missing; 
and two general officers, Major-General Mackenzie and Bii- 
vadior-General Langworth, were among’ the slain. - Tho 
vench also lost » considerable numbor of men as peonary ; 
and, as they retired, they left in the hands of the English sevon- 
teen pieces of artillery, with tumbrils and ammunitioncompleto. 
The next morning at daybreak tho whole Fronoh amy, 
who had begun retreating during tho night, wero on the 
other side of the Alberche, and taking up a position in tho 
year of that river, on the heights of Salinas. Excopt at 
Albuera, the French never again fought so well throughout 
the rest of this war, and yet France confessed, in a harricd 
night-retreat, that she had been benten and humiliated, 


“Far from the field where Iate sho fought, 
The tents where late sho lay, 
‘With rapid step and humbled thought, 
All night she holds her way ; 
Leaving to Britain's conquering sons, 
Standards rent and ponderous guns, 
The trophies of the fray, AD & 
The weak, the wounded, and tho slain, 
The tae of the battle plain, 
The glovy of the day."* 


Tn the course of the same day, the 20th of July, General 
Robert Craufurd reached Sir Arthur Wellesloy’s camp from 
Lisbon, with the 43rd, 62nd, and 06th (rifles), “Cho reinforce» 
ment altogether amounted to nearly 8,000 men, ‘This was 
the light brigade, which was evor after in advance during the 
Peninsular campaigns, and which acquired military eolobrity 
for its gallantry and quigkness of movement. Sir Avéhur 
passed the 20th and 80th in establishing his hospitals in tho 
town of Talayora, and in endeavouring to got provisions for 
his holf-starved men, In this he was assisted noither by the 
Spanish authorities nor by tho Spanieh inhabitants, ‘Chis’ 
was the more unpardonable as there wore at (ho momont large 


* Right Hon. J. Wilson Croker— The Battles of Talavera," 
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deposits of grain—more than sufficient to supply both the 
Spanish and the Baales army in Talavera. But the ruth 
was, tha & anish holders of the grain concealed it, and were 
determined to produes it only for a kigh price and for read: 
money. In the state of poverty in which the army of Sir 
John Moore had been left, that general had been obliged to 
contract some debts at Salamanca and in various towns in 
Galicia, and to give buenas or promissory notes on his govarn- 
ment for the payment of them ; the British Government had 
not yet paid these debts, which for Spaniards were rather 
heavy; and, as this evil news got spread over other provinces, 
it destroyed English credit, and increased the tenacity with 
which Spaniaids generally hold what they have.* But the 
Spaniards of Talavera and that neighbourhood ware not more 
disposed to open their grain deposits to Cuesta than to 
Wellesley. “They have no magazines,” says Sir Arthur, 
‘nor have we, nor can we collect any, and there is a scramble 
for everything. .... I wish that Don Martin de Garay, or 
the gentlemen of the junta, before they blame me for not 
loing more, or impute to me beforehand the probable con- 
sequence of the blunders ar the indiscretion of others, would 
eitlter come or send here somebody to satisfy the wants of 
our half-starved army, which although they have been en- 
raged for two days, and have defeated twice their numbers 
in the service of Spain, hnve not bread to ent. It is positively 
a fact that daring the last seven days the British army have 
not received one-third of their provisions, that at this moment 
there are nearly 4,000 wounded soldiers dying in the hospital 
in this town from want of common assistance and necessaries, 
which any other country in the world would have given even 
to its enemies, and that I can get no assistance of any de- 
scription from this country. I cannot prevail upon them 
even to bury the dend crreases in the neighbourhood, the 
stench of which will destroy themselves as well as us.” + 
At the same time General Berdsford, from Almeida, was 
erying out, “ Blankets! blankets!” and for clothes where- 
with to cover his Portuguese troops, and for provisions 
wherewith to feed them. 


+ Despatches. + Ibid, 
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WELLINGTON CAMPAIGNS. 
A, D. 1800-1810. 


Norwrrusranvin@ his brilliant victories at Talavera, Biv 
Arthur Wellesley was constrained, by wantof provisions, by 
Spanish selfishness and mismanagement, and by fresh 
lunders committed by old Cnesta and other Spanish gone- 
vals, to retreat to the line of the Guadiana, where he placed 
his army in cantonments to cover Portugal from Soult, who 
cantoued his army in Estremadara and Leon, 

In the month of November (1809), two numerous Spanish 
armies, the one commanded by General Aroizngn, the other 
by the Duke del Parque, rushed madly to battle with the 
French veterans, and sustained the ustinl defeats, Theso 
disasters and the projects and movements of the French 
made it necessary tor Lord Wellington to hal Spain alto» 
gether, to fall back upon the Tagus, to cross that river and to 
march on the Mondego.* ‘Tiiese countermarches, in the 
rainy season of the yeur, were admirably porformed by 
our troops, 

At the beginning of January, 1810, his lordship fixed his 
head quarters at Viseu, at the distance of 184 miles N.N.E. 
from Lisbon, havingy his ontposts along’ that frontier of Spnin 
towards Cindad Rotltigo, 

The pence with Austria onabled Bonaparte to send largo 
reinforcements from Germany into Spain. During tho 
winter Junot, Drouet, and other chicts lad crossed the 
Pyrenees with strong cérps, Marshal Massona, who had 
much practice in mountain warlirve, and who had obtained 
the name of tho darling child of victory, was sont to take the 


.* On the 4th of Soptembor, 1800, almost nx soon as the news of 
his last rematkable battles renched Iingland, Sir Arthur was raised to 
the peerage with the titles of Baron Douro of Wellesley, and Viscount 
Wellington of ‘Talavera. 
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command of the so-called “Army of Portugal” and to 
execute his emperor’s commission, which was simply this—to 
drive the English leopards and the sepoy general into the sea. 
Massena was brim-full of confidence, for his army was mostly 
composed of old soldiers, flushed with recent success, antl in 
a high state of training, 

Ewly in June the French marshal commenced operations 
in earnest, by investing Ciudad Rodrigo, a Spent fortress, 
defended by a Spanish garrison. Lord Wellington’s army 
was numerically far too weak to allow him to attempt any- 
thing for the relief of the place, although it was within 
sight of his hend-quarters. THe departed not a hair’s breadth 
from his main object, which was to defend Portugal; he 
calmly retained position on the left bank of the Coa, having! 
his light division advanced a little beyond that river. The 
Spaniards in Ciudad Rodrigo capitulated on the loth of 
duly, 

As the corps of Marshal Ney came thundering on after 
the fall of that place, it came in contact with our light 
division, which was commanded by General Craufurd, a ver 
brave and an able man, but somewhat hot-headed and self- 
willed. Instead of falling in quietly and easily, as he had 
been ordeved to do, Craufurd, eager for fame, halted re- 
pestedly) and disputed the ground against a much superior 
fovea: he, however, finished by effeoting his retreat in a 
masterly manner by a bridge across the Coa, by repulsing 
the French in their attempt to follow him, and by costing 
Ney 1,000 men in killed and wounded, But Craufurd him- 
solf suffered considerable loss, and Wellington could ill bear 
any useless reduction of his small British force. This combat, 
however, gave Massena a specimen of the fighting he was 
likely to encounter in his march upon Lisbon. Betore leavin 
Paris this gasconading, vulgar, darling child of victory, ha 
said—T shall want only three months to plant the engles 
of the empire on the walls of Lisb8n, and throw the Enalish 
into the ocean.” Bué ho now found that he ‘could not move 
quite so rapidly as he had expected. In fact, Massena 
aes nearly one whole month in inactivity on the line of 
the Coa. 

At last, on the 16th of August, the French broke pronnd 
before the old Portuguese fortress of Almeida, situated in 
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the province of Beira, between the rivers Con and Turoues, 
at the distance of about twenty-eight miles from Cindad 
Rodrigo. Lord Wellington bronglt bis army nearer to 
Almeida, in the expectation that the place would detain the 
enemy for some time; but, partly through an accident to 
the chief powder-magazine, and still move through treachery, 
Almeida surrendered to the French in twelve days. Lord 
Wellington, however, was provided for everything ; and 
strange to say, his famed antagonist seemed to be propare 

for nothing, and to have no fixed plan.* 

Massena let nearly three weeks claps after tho reduction 
of Almeida before he seriously moved dorward. ‘This strange 
delay nearly brought on the rainy senson, which the English 
general wanted,-as the swelling rivers and streams, and the 
Increasing badness of the roads, must greatly retard the 
march of the French columns.t 


* Colonel Leith Hay. 
+ Wellinglon Despatches, 
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BUSACO, 
A.D, 1810, September 27, ‘ 


As Massena advanced, Lord Wellington fell back with tho 
main body of his army to the valley of the Mondego, and 
fixed his hend-quarters at Gouvea. No French corps ad- 
vanced to supply the place of Regnier in Estremadura, so 
that the English, having all their enemies concentrating in 
their front, or along the frontier between the Douro and the 
Tagus, had nothing to fear from any other quarter. On the 
16th of Septeniber the great Mvench army began its march 
down the valley of the Sonia: by the right bank of the 
river, in the direction of Coimbra, through Viseu. Here 
Massena seems to have committed another mistake, “There 
ave certainly,” said Wellington, “many bad roads in Portugal, 
but the enemy has taken decidedly the worst in the whole 
kingdom.” 

His lordship, who had retired by the left bank of the Mon- 
dego, ald by a bepter road, now crossed the river, and tool 
upa pene position in front of Coimbra. He had aivead: 
called up from Atalaya and the south the corps of Hill an 
Leith, and those generals were marching rapidly to the Mon- 
dego, and to the position appointed for them on “grim Bus 
saco’s iron ridge.” Some troops were left on the left bank of 
the river, to secure the high road to Lisbon on that side; but 
with this exception, Lord Wellmgton’s whole army, as well 
Portuguese as English, were collected by the 24th upon the 
Serra de Busaco, a lofty mountain tidge, extending from tho 
Mondego to the northward. Altogether, the ridge extended 
nenily eight miles, forming the segment of a circle, whose ex- 
treme points embraced the enemy's position. Tho faces of the 
mountain towards the French were very steep, and, in some 
places, quite precipitous. Tho Serra was traversed by three 
roads lending to Coimbra; but good care was taken to defend 
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these, and several gorges and defiles which, though not 
regular vonds, at times afforded passage to shepherds and 
their flocks, and smugglers with their mules. ‘I'o convey 
some idea of the grent extent of the position at Busnao, it 
has been stated that alter 50,000 men had been plaged upon 
it, a space of nearly two miles intervened from tho left of 
General Leitl’a corps to the right of the third division, 
which stood next in Gne. At the loftiest summit of tho 
ragged mountain, about two miles from its northern ex- 
tremity, there was a lonely convent of Carmelites, and there. 
Lord Wellington fixed his head-qnarters, 

His lordship himself thus describes the position which he 
has rendered fe ever memorable, 

“The Serra de Busaco is «high ridge which extends from 
the Mondego, in a northerly direction, abont eight miles, 
At the highest point of the ridge, about tivo milos from its 
termination, is the convent and garden of Busnco, ‘he 
Serra de Busaco is connected by a mountainous tract of 
country with the Serra de Curramula, which extends ino 
north-easterly divection beyond Visen, and separates the 
valley of the Mondego from the valley of the Douo, On 
the left of the Mondego, nearly in a line with the Serra de 
Busaco, is another ridge of the same description, called the 
Serva da Murcella, covered by the 1iver Alva, and connected. 
by other mountainous parts with tho Serra d’Estrelin. 

All the ronds to Coimbra, from the eastward, lead over 
the one or the other of these Serras. They are vory diffionlt 
for the passage of an army, the appronch to the top of the 
ridge on both sides being mountainons.”* 

The 26th of September was a beautiful day, with bright 
sunshine, Tyom the heights of Brsaco, which command a 
very extensive prospect over the low country to the enst- 
ward, all the movements of Massona’s army of Portugal 
were distinctly visible, aé first by the aid of glasses, and 
then to tho naked eye: it was impossible to conceal, them 
from the observation of our troops, stationed all along tha 
Serra; nor did tho enemy seem to aim at any conceal- 
ment, One of the animated spectators on tho heigltt SYS t— 
“Rising grounds were covered with troops, cannon, or extti+ 
pages; the widely extended country seemed to contain a 

* Wellington Dospatehes, 
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host moving forward, or gradually condensing into numerous 
masses, checked in their progress by the grand natural bar~ 
rier on which we were placed, at the base ef which it became 
necessary to pause. In imposing appearance, as to numerical 
strength, I have never seen anything comparable to that of 
the enemy’s army from Busaco; it was not alone an army 
encamped before us, but a multitude: cavalry, infantry, 
artillery, cars of the country, horses, tribes of mules, with 
their attendants, suttlers, followers of every description, 
formed the moving: scene upon which Lord Wellington and 
his army looked down.” 

The evening of the 26th closed upon the allies ‘fnall 
arranged in position on Busnco; and, after dark, the whole 
country a6 the foot of the mountains, and far away in their 
front, was illuminated by the fires of the French army. 

As early ag two o’clock in the morning of the 27th, our 
silent and motionless army could distinctly hear the stir 
of preparation in the French camp. In the gray of 
the morning, those immense columns were seen in motion, 
if our pickets and some of our light troops retiring before 
them. 

It_is said that Marshal Ney, on avviving at the base of 
tho Serra de Busaco, had been strongly impressed with an 
opinion of the unattackable nature of the ground, which 

cllington had chosen; but that ‘Massena, scorning Nef's 
advice, determined, after reconnoitring, to try the strength 
of Busnco. Massena had hoped to cross the Serra, and pene- 
trate to Coimbra, before Wellington could collect an arm 
strong enogh to oppose his march; and even now, thong! 
he saw clearly enough that the English general was deter. 
mined to risk tho experiment of a battle, he deceived himself 
as to the amount of his forces; for some corps of the allies ware 
concealed by the nature of the ground, and a Portuguese re- 
serve and some Enelish regiments lnd been halted out of sight 
on tho reserve of the Serra, or on the faee of the hill which 
slopes down towards Coimbra. Besides, Massena saw that a 
part of Wellington’s front line was composed of Portuguesa 
troops, that entire Portuguese regiments were mixed with the 
British, and he, and all tho French under him, despised the 
Portuguese troops as much as they did the Spanish; not 
kuowing tho almost magical effect which had been produced 
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in the course of 2 very few months by General Boresford’s 
drilling and ‘training; and little calculating on the noble 
emulation which the allies and fellow-combatants of the un- 
flinching British infantry were about to display. 

It should appear, however, that the Emperor of the French 
had not been tanght sufficient caution by Wollington’s vic- 
tory over fearful odds at Talavera, and that Massena wag 
urged on to fight by his impatient master. In an intercepted 
letter to Massena, Bonaparte was found rominding that 
marshal of his great superiority of force, of his 12,000 
cavalry, and of his immense train of artillery, “Tt 
would be ridiculous,” said he, “to suppose that 25,000 
English can balance 60,000 French, if the Intter do not 
trifle, bué fall on boldly, and after having well observed 
where the blow may be struck.” Bonaparte counted the 
Portuguese troops for nothing or put them on the same 
level as the Spaniards; but Massena, and other marshals 
also, to their great cost, very soon discovered the mis- 
take,* 

At about six o'clock in the morning of the 27th, as the 
mist and pray clouds were rolling away, the French made 
two desperate simultancous attacks in ‘Pag foreo; the one 
on the right, and the other on tho left of Wallington’s 
positon, on the highest part of the Serra, ‘The column 
which attacked oursright was preceded by a cloud of tirnil- 
Tews, which out-numbered the light infantry of Goneral 
Picton, and forced them to retire; somo of the tirailleurs 
guined possession of the highest rocks, and appenred to their 
comrades below to have got upon tho flank of Wellington's 
right. The attacking column followed vapidly and reso- 
lutely; &® good part of it reached the top of the ridge, and 
was in the act of deploying, when it was attacked in the 
most gallant manner by a part of Picton’s division, consisting: 
of the 88th Regiment, wader the command of Lientenant- 
Colonel Wallace; the 45th, wnder the command of Lieute- 
nant-Colonel the Hon, R. Meade; and tho 8th Portuguese 
regiment, under the command of Lioutonant-Colonel Doulas, 
the whole being directed by Major-Genoral Picton. Thesa 
three regiments advanced with the bayonet, and drove the 


ee For the intercepted lottor, sea Napior’s Tlistory of the Poningular 
or. , 
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enemy's division from the adygntageous ground which they 
had gained. The Portugupst, chargipg in line with the 
British, emulated thelr proygss, and met with the best 
encouragement that could pos#ibly attegd such a first essay ; 
for the whole work was done in a very few minutes, and the 
enemy were bayoncted ‘on the ridge, om ips, and hurled 
down the steep, to a dense mass which’Massena had collected 
there to support and ‘follow tp the ‘attack, but which now 
moved not forward, but backward. - 

The hardest fighting, the heaviest loss in killed and 
wounded, and the principal honour of the day, were the 
share—as combatants—of Picton’s gallant division, the 
always ready and always fighting’ Zhird.* 

Another French division, attacking still farther to the 
vight, without being aware that Lord Wellington’s lines ex- 
tended so far, or that General Leith’s corps was there, was 
lrought to a halt by the unexpected appearance of the head 
of a British column, before it could reach the plateau, or the 
summit of the hill, and was attacked in a trice by Colonel 
Barnes’ brigade of General Lejth’s corps, composed of the 
Royals, the 9th and the 88th Regiments. ‘The 9th, com- 
manded by Colonel Cameron, being the leading battalion of 
our columa, when about 2 hundred yards distant from the 
Trench, wheeled suddenly into line, and fired a volley, the 
offact of which was terrific and decisive, The ground was 
covered with dead and dying, not new levies or mercenaries, 
or half-Learted contingents from foreign dependent states, 
but men who belonged to the élite of the French army, and 
vauntingly bore the name of “ Heroes of Austerlitz.” This 
destructive fire being followed up by an immediate charge, 
this division gave way and broke, and rushed or rolled down 
the hill-side as their comrades had done, On the same space 
of ground, seldom has been seen such a destruction 98 over- 


* See a lotter by Major General TI. Kihg, and a lettor by Major W, 
Mackio (another officer engaged), in United Service Journal, March 
1937, Seo also, in the same valuable publication (Muy and August, 
1888), two letters by Colonel Thomas Lightfoot, There has been a 
long and somewhat angry controversy on this point. Tt now, however, 
appears to be allowed on all bands, that while the chief glory was due 
to Pigton's division, the opportune arrival and noble countenanea of 
the 5th division gontributed in a very important manner to our com- 
plete success on this wing. 
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took this French division. Doth these divisions, which made 
the attack upon our right, belonged to the corps of Genoral 
Regnier, who had witnessed in Hgypt and on the plains of 
Maida what British bayonets could do, and who seomed 
destined to be particularly unfortunate whenever le mot our 
troops. 

tthe attack on Wellington’s laft was mado with General 
Loison’s division of Marshal Ney’s corps, and with one Inigade 
of the division of Marchand ; thisattacking column being sup- 
ported, as the other had beon, by a mass of troops formed tt 
the base of the Serra, and prepared to move forward nt o 
moment's notice. It was not 2 whit moro fortunite than 
General Regnier’s force, and it scarcely fought so woll ; it was 
confronted exclusively by the British light division, under 
General Craufurd, and Geasral Pack’s brigade of Portuguese, 
One division of infantry alone made any progress to the top 
of the hill; and, being immediately charged with buyonets 
by General Craufurd, with the 48rd, 69nd, and 95th Uritish, 
and the 8rd Portuguese Cagadores, it was broken and driven 
down with immense loss. ‘I'he leading regimonts of tho 
assailants were almost totally annihilated, A. Jfrench soldior, 
who was engaged in this nttack, and subsequently made 
prisoner, explained in a few words the manner in which the 
survivors effected their escape. “I doubled myself up like 
a ball, and rolled from the top of the mountain to the 
bottom, without knowing how!” General Coleman’s brigade 
of Portuguese, which had been kept in reserve, was moved 
up to the right of Oranfurd’s division, and made a brilliant 
and successful charge npon some Fronch, who had notreachod 
so elevated a spot, but who were trying to pain tho ridgo. 
These men, tov, were driven down with terrible dostruction, 
Some of the Portuguese, charging into thick mass, got so 
wedged in among the French, that thoy had not room to 
use their bayoncts; so,eimitating tho example which lind 
been set by the English goldliors, thoy turned up the butt 
ends of their muskets, and plied them with sith vigour as 
soon to clear the way. 

At the varions points attempted by tho enemy, the fighting 
lasted several hours; but, except for a moment, in their first 
attack on our right, it cannot be said that the Fronch had 
ever & hope or a chance of success, ‘Though they fought like 
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veteran soldiers, it appeared as if Picton’s division had taken 
their usual confidence out of them. 

The little artillery that was used in the action was nenrly all 
Portuguese, and it was exceedingly well served. For some 
time, the troops at the base of the Serva kept within a short 
distance, a3 if intending to renew the attack; but Massena had 
had enough of that iron ridge, and the vest of the day passed 
in loose skirmishes between the light troops of the two armies, 
the British and Portuguese descending the hills to meet 
their foes. In the words of Lord Wellington himself, who, 
in these matters, measured every word he said or wrote, the 
loss sustained by the enemy in lus attacks on the heights was 
enormous; 2,000 wore left killed upon the field of battle 
(killed chiefly by the bayonet), and from 8,000 to 4,000 wore 
wounded. ‘Three generals of division were among the 
wounded; one general was killed; one general was taken 

risoner, together with a few hundred men and officers, The 
Toss of the allied army did not exceed 1,800, of which number 
578 were Portuguese—a very convincing proof that the men 
whom Lord Beresford had trained had gone well into action. 

“This movement,” says Wellington, “has brought the 
Portuguese levies into action with the enemy for the first 
time in an advantageous situation; and they have proved 
that the trouble which has been taken with them has not 
been thrown away, and that they are worthy of contending 
in the same ranks with British troops in this interesting cause, 
which they efford the best hopes of saving.” * 

Tt is reported that, during the brilliant fighting of the 8rd 
Division, in which some of the Portuguese were sharing, 
Lord Wellington turned to the marshal who was standing 
near him, and exclaimed joyfully, “ There, Beresford! look at 
them, now |” + 

His lordship applauded the conduct of our 88th, 45th, the 
74th, the Royals, the 16th Foot, the Sth, and the 88th, the 
48rd, the 62nd, and 95th. Writing to the Earl of Liverpool, 
on the 30th of September, three days after the battle, his 
lordship says :— 

“Thvoughout the contest on the Serra, and in all the 
previous marches, and those which we have since made, the 


* Wollington Despatches. 
+ Mojor W. Mackie, United Service Journal, 1887, 
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whole army hava conducted themselves in tho most regular 
manner. Accordingly, all the operations have bean cmried 
on with ease; the soldiers have suffered no privations, have 
undergone no unnecessary fatigue; there has been no loss of 
stores, and the army isin the highost spivits, 

“T have recoived throughout the service the greatest as- 
sistance from the goneral and staff officers, Liout.-General 
Sir Brent Spencer has given the assistance his oxporienca 
enables him to afford me ; and I am particularly indebted to 
the adjutant and the quarter-master genorals, and tho olticors 
of their departments, and to Lieut.-Colonel Bathurst, and 
the officers of my personal staff; to Major-Genoral Toworth, 
and the Artillery; and particularly to Lieut.-Colonel Mletcher, 
Captain Chapman, and the officers of the Royal Enpineors, 
I must likewise mention Mr. Kennedy, and tho ofticors of tho 
Commissariat, which department has been carried on most 
successfully, 

“T should not do justice to the service, or to my own 
feelings, if I did not take this opportunity of drawing your 
lordship’s attention to the merits of Marshal Beresford. lo 
him, exclusively, under the Portugueso Government, is dua 
tho merit of having raised, formed, disciplined, and equipped, 
the Portuguese army, which has now shown itsolf enpublo of 
engaging’ and defeating the enemy. 

“T have, besides, received from him nll tho assistanca 

which bis experiance and abilities, and his knuwledgo of this 
country, have qualified him to afford mo.” * 

Tt is always to be borne in mind that the admirable beha- 
viour of the Portuguese regular troops was owing to English 
discipline and English officers. A. regiment of” Portnenose 
militia ran away in a body as soon as tho firing in front 
commenced, 

* Wollinglon Dospatchos, Pictorial Ilist, of Ting, Sherer, Captain 
Hamilton, Annals of the Pendasular Campaigns, &o, 
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WELLINGTON CAMPAIGNS, 
1810—1811, 


Massena is reported to have said the day before the battle 
of Busaco, “] cannot persuade myself that Lord Wellington 
will tisk the loss of his reputation by giving battle; but if 
he does, I have him! To-morrow we shall effect the con- 
quest of Portugal, and in a few days I shall drown the 
leopard!” If his confidence lad been so very high, his dis- 
appointment must have been proportionately great. 

ellington had never intended to make his permanent 
defence of Lisbon on the Busaco ridge, for there was another 
rotite to the capital, and with his inferior forces he could not 
cover two tee Far in the rear of the ridge, which 
ow troops had so nobly defended, his lordship had been for 
months Naat the famous lines of Torres Vedras, always 
intending to fall back upon those impregnable lines, His 
principal object in fighting the battle of Busaco was to give 
to the people of the country in his rear time to comply with 
the proclamation he had issued, and to remove out of the 
way, with all their guods, stores, provisions, and property of 
overy kind—in fact, to leave the country utterly bare to the 
Trench. 

By the 29th of September, the whole allied army was 
already in the low country, between the Serra de Busaco 
and the sea; and on the 80th it was collected on the left 
bonk of the Mondego, whence gt leisurely continued its 
retrent to Torres Vedras. Lord Wollington was never so 
confident as now, 

“T have very little doubt of being able to hold this 
country against the force which has now attacked it, There 
will be a breeze near Libson, but I know that we shall have 
the best of it. 

“We shall make our retreat to the positions in front of 
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Lisbon, without much difficulty, and withont any loss, Ay 
opinion is that the French ave in a scrape, They are not a 
sufficient army for their purpose, particularly since their Into 
loss, aud that the Portuguese army has bolinved so well; 
and they will find their retreat from this country a most 
difficult und dangeious operation,” * 

On the 7th of October the French van came in sight of the 
lines of Torras Vedras, within which the English and Port. 
guesa Iny snugly quartered, and beyond which, nt tho dis. 
tance of only twenty-four miles, lay the city of Lisbon, which 
Massena was to take. 

Vain hope! Buaflled presumption! The darling child of 
Victory could never touch those formidublo lines, which the 
genins of Wellington, the ingenuity of ow engineor officars, 
and the labour of many thousands of men, had fashioned to 
be his xe plus ultra. Massena, with 2 famishing, wasting 
army, lay in the bare damp country at tho foot of thoso 
ridges trom the early part of Octobor to the early part of 
March, when he broke up with his sickly army, and com- 
menced a rapid retreat, which was attended with nearly 
every possible disaster and horror, Marshal Soult’s retreat 
had been most calamitous, but now Massena’s was beyond 
measure more ruinous, Lord Wellington had called Soult's 
a pendant to Sir John Moore’s, but ow retrent to Corniia 
was a pleasant and orderly promenade, compared with that 
which Massena now made. He was, indeod, dm a sorapa, ag 
Lord Wellington had predicted he would be, ILis headlong 
flight, and the hot pursuit of tho English and Portuguese, did 
not cease until the 21st of March, when tho Fronoh reached 
Celorico, and re-opened their communications with the grr 
rison they had left at Almeida, and with tho Spanish frontier 
near Ciudad Roilrigo. 

Alter this there was some hard fighting at Sabugal, prontly 
to the advantage of theeallics. Finding that ho could not 
maintain himself avon on tho oxtremo frontier of Portugal, 
Massena, on tho 6th of April, crossed the Agneda into Spnin, 
thus terminating tho third French invasion of Portugal. 
Theix total loss this time had been immense + inchiding tho 
sick and wounded, Lord Wellington calculated it at not less 
than 45,000 men.+ 

* Wellington Despatches, + Ibid, 
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Having placed his army in cantonments between the Coa 
and the Agueda, and given his instructions for the blockade 
of Almeida, Lord Wellington set out for the south, to see 
the state of affairs on the Guadiana, and the country near 
Badajoz, where Marshal Soult was operaring. Instead of 
making the valid resistance which his lordship had expected 
from it, the Spanish garrison basely surrendered to the 
French on the 11th of March. This event deranged the 
whole plan of the campaign, 

Tt was now absolutely necessary to try and recover Bada- 
joz; for so long as the F'vench held that fortress, the southern 
frontier of Portugal lay open to them. While making the 
necessary preparations for the siege of Badajoz, his lordship 
was recalled to the north by the intelligence he received of 
Massena’s movements. That marshal, having refreshed and 
reoruited his beaten army at Salamanca, was returning: to 
the Coa, in order to relieve the French garrison besieged in 
Almeida, The British commander-in-chief, leaving Mar- 
shal Beresford to look after Badiios, returned with all speed 
to the Goa, where he arrived on the 28th of ile and made 
the best dispositions to prevent the relief of Almeida, ‘This, 
as Massena persisted in his object, brought on the glorious 
combat of Fuentes de Onoro, 
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FUENTES DE ONORO. 
A.D, 1811, May 5. 


Lornp Wertneron brought no troops with him, but hia 
timely arrival on the scene of action was regarded by the 
army as worth « reinforcement of 10,000 men. “ Indeod,” 
anya one of his officers, “there was a charm not only nbont 
himself, but all connected with him, for which no odds could 
compensate.” * 

On the 2nd of May, the French marshal, having been 
joined by some fresh cavalry sent to him by Beasiéves, moved 
from Omdad pares crossed the Agueda, and ontored 
Portugal with 40,00 foot, 6,000 horse, und thirty picces of 
artillery. He had declared to Bossidves that it would boa 
shame and disgraco to allow Almeida to surrender to the 
English in the presence of two marshals of the empire. 
Lord Wellington, fully aware of the intention of relieving 
Almeida at all hazards, determined to fight another battle 
rather than give up the blockade of that place, ‘The reine 
forcements sent down to the south to Marshal Berosford had 
so weakened our main army, that his lordship lad only 
82,000 foot and 1,200 horse to oppose to Massena, The 
country, too, near Almeida was in good part very favournble 
to the operations of cavalry, in which arm Wellington was 
most deficient. Moreover, in ordor to maintain the blockade 
and prevent all access yto or epross from the Portuguese 
fortress, his lordship was obliged to leave a mass of troops 
under Almeida, and to oxtend his lines for aevon long’ milos 
from the river Turones to tho river Das Casas (two ailiuents 
of the Agueda), having his left on Fort Concepcion, his 
centre opposite the village of Almoida, and his right at tho 
villoge of Fuentes de Onoro, 

* Kinoaid, Adyonturos in the Rifle Brigade. 
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This extended position was on alow and open table-land be- 
tween the two parallel streams, the Turones and Das Casas; 
the river Coa, which had been crossed, flowed in the rear, 
and there was only one bridge whereby to cross it in cnsa of 
a retreat—the bridge of Castello Bom. The ground was 
openest on the side of Fuentes de Onoro, which village soon 
merited its name—“the Fountain of Honour,”—and there 
Massena resolved to attack in great forea, hoping to gain 
the village, turn Lord Wellington’s right, push it npon its 
centra, and then drive the whole of that army back upon the 
Coa and the one narrow and perilous bridge. 

On the morning of the Ord of May, Massena’s army ad- 
vanced, our foremost light troops slowly retiring before them, 
across the plains of Lspiju, and, approaching the position 
appointed for them, ‘lowards evening the French left, 
under cover of & hot cannonade from a ridge which com- 
minded the village, made a resolute assault upon Fuentes 
de Qnoro, Colonel Williams, with battalion of light 
companies, sustained this first attack in a manner worthy of 
his well-tried zenl and valour, but his bogtulion was of neces- 
‘sity driven in by the French, who set up 9 tremendous 
shouting, They carried the lower part of the village, and 
drove the English to the upper part, where the defonce was, 
for a time, confined to a fow strong houses and a chapel that 
stood upon e rock. : 

But Wellington, at the opportune moment, sent down a 
fresh brigade, and the confident assailants were driven back 
atthe point of the’ bayonet. This first siipport wags most 
gallantly led by Colonel Cadognn of the 71st Regiment, who 
was aver foremost in the ranks of danger and honour, Mas- 
sena fed his columns of, attack with more and more rein- 
forcements, and the struggle in the narrow streets of the 
village was tremendous. Repeatedly bayonets were crossed 
ee very rare oceurrence in war), ¢he French and English 

eing occasionally intermixed. But no French troops ever 
yet stood such o contest, and the assailants: were soon driven 
out of the lower part of the village, and across the Das 
Casas river. Completely foiled in this effort, Massena passed 
all’ the following day in yeconnoitring and in making plans 
of attack which were oll foreseen by Wellington and pro- 
vided for. One of our officers says, “On the 4th, both 
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armies lacked at each other all day without exchanging a 
shot,” * 

In the course of that day Marshal Bessiéres, who had 
joined Massena with a body of Bonaparte’s imporial guards, 
reconnoitred also, declaring to his impatient and irritated 
colleague, that great caution and circumspection would be 
necessary agninst 2 commander so skilful, and troops so 
steady a3 those now before them. 

On the morrow, the 5th of May, as early os three o’olock, 
the French columns werein motion, and at about six Massena 
made a grand attack on the British right at Pozo Velho, with 
the greater part of his army, including the entire mass of 
his cavalry. In executing some nevessary movements yi 
the open pround, the British light division suffered rather 
severely fiom the charge of the French horse, led on by 
Montbrun, und there was one terribly critionl moment, but 
General Cranfurd got his division inté squares, Montbrun drew 
his bridle-vein, and the French horse wheeled round on the 
plain nnd retived from the gompact masses and tha mur- 
derous fire of tho British infantry; and, thongh Massena, 
commenced a héavy cannonade which did grent'oxeontion, 
twelve British guns were plicd with such vigour that his fire 
soon slackoned, After this the French marshuls were foiled 
in everything they attempted; no fein}, no movement or 
maneuyre whatsoever, produced any visible effect. All the 
troops which Wellington considered it necessary to withdraw 
from his extreme right and centre to concentrate on. his right, 
the object of Massena’s grand attack, weye withdrawn and 
concentrated, a new front was formed, and- it was so deeply 
lined with troops as to strike Massena’a heart with despair, 

“The execution of our movement presented a magnificent 
military spectacle, as the plain, botweew us and the right of 
the army, was by this time in possession’ of tho Hench , 
cavalry, and, while we were retiring through it with the 
order and precision of 2 common ficld day, they kept dodging 
around us, and every instant threatening a charge, without 
daring to execute it.” + 

The village of Fuentes da Onoro, again attacked with 
excessive fury and obstinacy, was again defended as stoutly 
as it had been on the 3rd. Again: there socmed different 

« Kincaid, + Ibid, 
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shiftings and changes of fortune; early in the contest that 
noble Highlander, Colonel Cameron, was mortally wounded, 
and three brave regiments were driven from the lower parts 
of the villnge by an attacking column of tremendous strength ; 
at one time the very chapel on the rock above the upper 
part of the village was abandoned, but .Colonel Mackinnon 
came up with his brigade— 
“Wild from the plnided ranks the yell was given” 


the Highlanders rushed on to tale vengeance for the fall of 
Cameron, and the entire village was recoveyeil and cleared of 
allthe French, savotheir dead end their badly wounded. In this 
hard fighting (andnone was ever harder), the 74th Highlanders, 
the 88rd, and the 88th, added to their high reputation. One 
kilted hero was seen fighting while riddled with gun-shots, and 
it is snid that he did not fall until.he had brought down his 
ninth Frenchman at the point of his bayonet, Achilles was 
not 80 arene as was out Highland Cameron, 

The battle was prolonged in and round the village till 
the fall of evening, when the French again crossed the 
stream and retired the distance of a cannon-shot from its 
bank, Their generals had committed various military blun- 
devs, but on the British side there does not appear to have 
been a single mistake. Our total loss was 236 killed, 1,234 
wounded, and 317 missing or prisoners, Tho loss of the 
French was rich greater: 400 of their dead were counted 
in the village of Fuentes de Onoro alone, strewing the streets 
or piled upon oné another; many prisoners were taken, and 
intercepted letters showed that as many as 2,000 or 8,000, 
or by some accounts 4,000, had been wounded, either in the 
attacks on the village on the 8rd, or in this more genoral 
affair of the 6th. 

“When the sun began to shine (on the morning of the 
Gth), we proceeded to consign the dend to their last earthly 
mansiong, giving every Englishnfan a grave to himself, and 
putting os many Frenchmen into one grave as it could 
contain.”* ' 

‘The battle of Fuentes de Onoro was of importance in the 
eyes of the world, and to the military fame of qur country, 
by being a regular pitched battle, fought by the British, in 

* Kincaid, 
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a position (forced upon Wellington, unless ho loft Almeida 
open to Massena) of no particular strength, and, indead, 
weal at one point, and with a very inferior forea, A good 
part of the disciplined Portuguese were away in the south, 
with Beresford, so that the gyent amayority of the troops 
engaged were British. The British bth and 6th divisions 
were posted on the left, to protect the blockade, and, being 
observed all the time by a French corps, thay could tale no 
part in the engagement. ‘here were only four British 
divisions of infantry, one Portuguese brigade, and about 
1,000 horse, actually engaged eon threo, French corps of 
infantry, and nearly 6,000 cavalry ; for Montbrun, oxpeating: 
to decide the buttle by that one coup, charged with all his 
squadrons, and with abnost every horse he had.* Massonn 
fought for the purpose of relieving Almeida, but he failed 
completely, and, a few days after, that place was evacuntod 
by oe French garrison, who blew up somo of the works, 
fled by night, and, getting across the Agueda, joined their 
main army, though not without the loss of 400 man, tho 
third part of their entire force, and also of thair artillery, 
ammunition, baggage, and everything they possessed, excopt 
the ragged clothes on their back, thoiy side-rarma, and 
muskets. Many prisoners also were brought in, and, bué for 
some negligence on the part of our blockading divisions, 
scarcely 4 man of that garrison coukt have escaped. 

Massena being thus for the second time repolled from 
Portugal, his Emperor concluded that ha was not tho man to 
drive Wellington ont of that country, and sent Marshal 
Marmont to supersede him, 

Ehun apres Pasire—one after the other—Bonaparto sont 
neatly all his most famous Marshals into the Peninsula, and 
one after the other Wellington boat them. 


* A. Vieusseux, Military Tiifo of tho Duke, ‘Wollington Dos. 
patches, Napier, Iist. of "War in tho Poninsula, Major Shorer, 
Kinoaid, &o, 
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ALBUERA. 
A.D.1811. May 16, 


Tun battle of Fuentes de Onoro was brought on by the 
determination of Massena, to save Almeida; that of Albuera 
was fought by Soult to save Badajoz, The latter siege was 
commenced by Marshal ee while Lord Wellington 
was returning to the Coa and Agueda, to look after Massena, 
His lordship having beaten that favourite of fortune in the 
north, was returning to the south; but before he could join 
Beresford, the stern conflict at Albuera took place. 

Before much progress could be made in the siege of 
Badajoz, Soult came up with very superior force. On the 
night of the 12th of May, it was known in the camp of the 
desiegers that our old adversary was close at hand; and, on 
the following morning, Beresford, far too weak to attend to 
two objects at once, raised his siege and prepared to fight 
Soult in « pitched battle. 

Harte removed their artillery, stores, &c., the allies took 
ost on the memorable ule of Albuera: they were between 
,000 and 8,000 British infantry ; several of the Portuguese 

brigades which Beresford had so admirably disciplined ; and 
the Spanish corps of Blake and Castafos, and about 2,000 
cavalry: in all about 27,000 men; but the Spaniards, who 
formed above 10,000 of this total, had scarcely been dis- 
ciplined at all, and were but little to be depended upon, 
Another Spanish brigade, under Don Carlos Espana, 
arrived at Albuera on the 14th; and on the evening of tha 
16th, after a day of heavy rain, Soult came up with about 
'19,000 chosen infantry, about 4,000 cavalry, and fifty guns. 
As at Inentes de Onoro, the ground was very favourable 
for cavalry. 

The French marshal immediately reconnoitred Beres- 
ford’s position, and determined on an attack in force on the 
right flank of the allies, which was ocoupied by Blake's 
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Spanish corps, the British ocenpying the contre. At cight 
o'clock in the morning of the 16th of May, the French 
troops were seen in motion; dense masses of infantry, and 
clouds of cavalry, rolling towards Blake's position, while 
two heavy columns of infantry, and some horsa, marching: 
out of a wood, pointed towards tha front of the allied posi~ 
tion, as if to attack the bridge, and the unrooled, ruined 
village of Albuera. 

Other demonstrations were made, a8 though Soult intended 
to attack the British centre in front; but Beresford 
anw that this was but a feint, and he immediately sont 
orders to Blake to change his front, so as to face tha 
French marching upon his right. Blake refused, saying 
that the real attack of Soult was against the centre, by the 
bridge of Albuera. The truth appears to have been that 
Blake Inew very well, that if he attempted, with his undis- 
ciplined rabble, ta change front, or to make any other 
movement in the presence of an active and highly disciplined 
enemy, they would fall into ivromedinble confusion, and 
either throw down their arms or fy—to be pursued and cut 
to pieces, ‘ 

ut, when the attempt to mancanvre had become infinitely 
more dificult than it was when Blake got his orders fvom 
Beresford, that presumptuous, self-willed man (his pride was 
greatly increased since his election by the Cortes to be one 
of tha members of the Regency), when the French wore 
actually apresting on the table-lond on his right, and 
getting ready to enfilade nearly the whole position of the 
allies, attempted to change his front, and thereupon his 
Spaniards gave way in disorder, leaving, for 2 moment, the 
British centre entirely exposed, and too truly telling the 
English soldiers what little assistance was to be oxpected 
from such allies. 

Beresford now ordpred tho brigades of the 2nd British 
division to advance to the right, and chock the assailants, 
The first of these brigades (General Colborno’s), while in the 
aot of deploying, under a heavy fire of Trench artillery from 
the ridges of the hill, which Blake and his Spaniards ought 
to have held, was attacked in flank and roar by the French 
cavalry, and the fierce Polish Inncers, who committed a 
Avendful havoo, 
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‘Whenever these Poles had served the French—whether in 
Italy, Germany, Spain, or Portugal—they had distinguished 
themselves, even in arinies not remarkable for humanity, 
by their savage ferocity, as much as by their bravery and 
their skill, or address as light cavalry, On the present, as 
on other occasions, these lancers, with their blood-red flags 
shaking under the heads of their spears, rode madly over 
the field to spear the wounded, and to finish them where 
they fell, Tho tremendous slaughter made upon Colborne’s 
brigade would, howevor, have been still grenter if these 
Poles had not thus lost their time in gratifying their un- 
soldierike appetite for blood and death; or if, instead of 
senttering themselves over the field, they had kept together 
with the French dragoons, and pursued their first advantage, 
which had been chiefly owing to 2 surprise, 

‘two British reginents were almost annihilated ; but the 
81st Regiment, the left of Colborne’s brigade of three regi- 
ments, escaped the charge, and, under nearly every pos- 
sible disadvantage, mantully kept its ground under Mujor 
VEstrange. In liberally recommending to the Duke’ of 
York for promotion, 2 number of officers who distinguished 
themselves at Albuera, Lord Wellington says:—* But thero 
is one officer, Major L'Estrange, of the 81st, whom I must 
recommend in the strongest manner for promotion in some 
way or other. After the other parts of the same brigade 
ware swept off by the cavalry, this little battalion alone held 
its ground against all the columns en masse.” * 

Houghtons brigade, the next of the two brigades, which 
Beresford had antecd forward to recover possession of the 
ridge on the right, reached the summit soon after, and mnin- 
tained 2 most desperate struggle against an immensely supe- 
rior foree, and against all arms, artillery, infantry, cavalry, 
both light and heavy, 

‘When we shall see a well-authenticated instance of the 
troops of any other nation gaining and keoping such a posi- 
tion against such fearful odds, then we may qualify or waver 
in our national faith, that the British infantry is the best in 
the world, IToughton's men, however, fell fast, and his 
ammunition began to fril. Beresford began to think of a 
retreat, which would have been ruinous; when the gallant 

* Colonel Gurwood, Wollingion Despatohss, 
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Colonel Hardinge (now General Viscount ITardinge), on hia 
own responsibility, ordered that General Cole’s division should 
be hurled against the French. An order to this effect was 
instantly given, and Cole, with the fourth division, which 
consisted only of the English fusilior brigade and of one 
Portuguese brigade, promptly advanced to drive the Prenoh 
from all the heights. Jt was this fusilior brigade that 
restored the fight, and saved the allied army. 

While the Portuguese brigade, under General Tinvvey, 
moved round the shoulder of the hill on the right, and some 
troops under Abercrombie moved round on the left, Cole 
himself Jed the matchless iusiliers straight up the fatal hill, 
which was now completely crowned by the French masses 
and their artillery, ‘Two or three flags of regiments, and six 
British guns, were already in the enemy’s possession, and the 
whole of Soult's reserve was coming forward en musse to re- 
inforca his columns on the ridge, from which Ioughton’s 
thinned brigade seemed on the point of being swept at Inst, 
On the ridge and on tlie slopes, the pround was henped with 
dead, and Re Polish lancers were riding furiously about the 
captured English puns on the hill-top. 

But General Cole, at the head of his fusiliers, moved 
steadily onward and upward, dispersed those savage lancers, 
yecovered our six guns, and anaes on the summit of tha 
Lill, and on the right of Tloughton’s brigade, just as Abor. 
erombie took post on his left, 

The military historian of these exciting’ events hns given 
a perfect picture of the scano which ensued. ILis desorip- 
tion has often been quoted ; but it would savour of preaump- 
tion to attempt to give another;:—“Such o gallant line, 
issuing from the midst of the smoke, and rapidly soparating: 
itself from the confused and broken multitude, startled the 
enany’s heavy masses, which were inereasing’ and pressin 
onwards as to an asswed victory; they wavared, hesitated, 
and then, vomiting forth a storm of fire, hastily endeavoured 
to enlarge their front, while a fuavful discharge of grapo 
from all their artillery whistled through the British ranks. 
Sir William Myers was killed. Colo and tho three Colonels, 
Bilis, Blakeney, and Ilawkshawe, fell wounded, and the 
fusilier battalions, struck by tho iron tempest, reeled and 
staggered like sinking ships. Suddenly and sternly recover~ 
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ing, they closed on their terrible enemies, and then was seen 
with what n strength and majesty the British soldier fights. 
Tn yain did Soult, ‘by voice and gesture, animate his French- 
men; in vain did the hardiest veterans, extricating them- 
selves from the crowded columns, sacrifice their lives to gain 
time for the mass to open out on such a fair field; in vain 
did the mass itself bear up, and, fiercely arising, fire indis- 
criminately upon friends and foes, while the horsemen, hover- 
ing on the flank, threatened to charge the advancing’ line, 
Nothing could stop that astonishing infantry. No sudden 
burst of undisciplined valour, no nervous enthusiasm wenk- 
ened the stability of thelr order; their flashing eyes were 
bent on the dark columns in their front; their measured tread 
shook the ground ; their dreadful volloys swept away the hend 
of avery formation; their deafening shouts overpowered the 
dissonant cries that broke from all parts of the tumultuous 
crowd, as foot by foot, and with a horrid carnage, it was 
driven by the incessant vigour of the attack to the farthest 
edge of the hill, In vain did the Trench reserves, joining 
with the straggling multitudes, endeavour to sustain the 
fight; their efforts only increased the irremediablo confusion, 
and the mighty mass, giving way like loosened cliff, went 
headlong down the ascent. The rain flowed after in strenms 
discoloured with blood, and 1,500 unwounded men, the rem- 
nant of 6,000 unconquerable British soldiers, stood trium- 
phant on the fatal hill”* 

The day was now won, and Beresford ordering the Port. 
guese and Spaniards to advance, the French retreated in dis- 
may and confusion across the Albuera river, At three o'clock 
in the afternoon the firing, which had begun hotly at about 
nine o’olock in the morning, ceased. The allies had lost in 
killed and wounded about 7,000 men, of whom more than 
two-thirds were British, The Ivench lost, or were com- 
puted to have lost, not less than 9,060 men, including two 
generals killed, and three generals wounded. 

If censure was showered upon the head of Marshal Beres- 


* Golonel Napier, Ilist. of War in the Peninsula. “It was ob- 
sorved that our dead, particularly the 57th Regiment, were lying as 
they had fought in the ranks, and that every wound was in front.” 
Mayshol Beresford’s Despatch to Lord Wellington, dated Albuera, 
18th May, 
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for his management of this battle, and for his fighting it at 
all, it was certainly not by his considerate ae yENGrous- 
minded commander-in-chief Wellington praised Beresford 
for having raised the siege of Badajoz, without the less of 
ordnance or stores of any description; and for having col- 
lected the troops under his command, and formed his june- 
tion with Blake and Castatios skilfully and promptly; and 
he did not hesitate to call the battle of Albuera a signal 
victory, gained by Beresford and his British officers and 
soldiers, in the most gallant manner, To joined to his ad 

miration of it, his cordial concurrence in tha favourable 
yveports made by Beresford of the good conduct of all, Ilo 
attributed the great sacrifices which the battle lad cost us, 
and the unmolested condition of the French after they had 
crossed the river, to the right cause: “It was owing to the 
Spaniards, who could not be moved.” 

“T should,” says his lordship, “feel no anxiety about the 
result of any of our operations, if the Spaniards were as well, 
disciplined as the soldiers of that nation are brave, and if 
they were at all moveable; but this is, I fear, oerone hope ! 
All our losses have been caused by this defect, At Talavera 
the enemy would have been destroyed, if we could have 
moved the Spaniards, At Albuera the natural thing would 
have been to support the Spaniards on the right with the 
Spaniards who were next to them; but any movement of 
that body would have created on inextricable confusion, and 
it was neweaety to support theright solely with British, and 
thus the great loss fell upon our troops. In the same way, 
I suspect, the difficulty and danger of moving the Spanish 
troops was the couse thet General Lapefin did not support 
General Graham nt Barrosa,* 

After this murderous conflict, Boresford improved his posi- 
tion, and planted in defiance, along the orest of the hill, 
some hundreds of spaprs and flags taken from the Polish 
neers, who had paid dearly for thoir barbarity,- On the 
morrow, the 17th of May, the two armies remained in their 
respective positions; not a single movement being hazarded 
by Soult. On the 18th, Kemmis’s brigade of 1 N00 English 
came up and joined Beresford on the ridge of Albuera, and 

* Colonel Gurwood, Wellington Despatches, 
+ Southey, Hist, of the Peninsular War, 
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then, late at night, the French marshal began to move off 
his baggage, and some of his wounded, and to prepnye for 
his retreat upon Seville, which he commenced in the morn- 
ing, leaving behind him, to the peneronity and immanity of 
the English, 800 soldiers severely wounded. On the ver 
next day, Lord Wellington reached Albuora, with two fork 
divisions, and gave directions to resnmo immedintely tho 
siege of Badajoz, Owing to our usnal deficiency in cavalry, 
Soult’s retreat was not so much molested as it ought to have 
Deen; nevertheless, he lost some hundreds of men, and our 
weak horse defeated his strong rear-guard of cavalry at 
Usagre. _ For his great enterprise, the French marshal had 
almost stripped Andalusia of French troops, yet he now re- 
turned to Seville with a curtailed army and a diminished 
reputation.* 

Trenches were opened before Badajoz, but Wellington waa 
obliged to raise the siege by the approach of Marshal Mar. 
mont, who had succeeded Massena, and who was joining his 
forces to those of Soult and Drouet. is lordship fell aes 
and took up @ position near Campo Mayor, along the fron- 
tiers of Portugal. Although the French broug nt together 
from 60,000 to 70,000 fooé and 8,000 horse, and although 
Wellington, counting Portuguese and some Spaniards, cid 
not muster more than 66,000, of whom only 8,500 were 
horse, the French marshals would not venture to attack him. 
After a time, Marmont separated from Soult, and marched 
back to Salamanca. ‘This rendered indispensable a corre- 
sponding movement to the northward on the part of Lord 
Wellington; and, leaving General Till with one British 
division and the Portuguese in the south, his lordship with the 
rest of the army marched to his old line of the Agueda, and 
established himself there. Marmont, having received a large 
reinforcement from France, moved round upon the Agueda, 
and by his superiority of numbers, especially in cavalry, 
obliged Wellington, after 2 partial engagement at El Bodon, 
to withdraw his army to his old position, o little in the renr, 
on the Coa. This movement in the face of an enemy nu- 
merically so superior, was beautifully oxecuted. Marmont 
did not venture to press upon the line of the Con. 


* Marshal Beresford's Despatoh to Lord Wellington. 
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BARROSA. 
A.D. 1811. March 5, 


Tis affair, however honourable to British valour, was little 
more than a brilliant episode in the war of 1811, As will bo 
seen by the date, it was anterior to the battles of Fuentes 
de Onoro and Albuera, 

In order to defend Cadiz, we had thrown goad English 

troops, and some disciplined Portuguese, into the placa, and 
stationed 2 strong squadron in thé bay. But for this assist. 
ance, Soult must lave taken this important place ab the 
beginning of the year. 
‘While Marshal Soult was engaged in Bstremadura, and 
Marshal Victor in the siege of Cudiz, General Graliam Giier 
wards the veteran anc venerablo Lord Lynedooh) issued from 
Cadiz with the greater part of tho British and Portuguese 
garrison, and embarked, with the intention of landing higher 
up the Andalusian coast, and of throwing himself upon the 
rear of Victor and his French blockading army, which was 
reduced, by the draughts which Soult had been forced to 
make upon it, to some 16,000 men, 

The British and Portuguese, about 4,000 strong, got to 
sea, for their short voyage, on the 21st of February, Graham 
had intended to land somewhoro between Cape ‘Trafalgar and 
Cape dev Plata, on the Atlantic, or at the old and still ossen- 
tially Moorish town of Tarifa, on the Straits of Gibraltar ; but, 
finding it impracticable tg effect a landing, oither from the 
ocean or in tho Straits, he wont farther off, passed through 
the navrow Straits altogethor, and, ontering the Bay of 
Gibraltar, landed at Algeviras, which town, with its Moorish 
aqueduct, faces the impregnable rock, 

From Algeciras, Graham had to go back by land to Tarifa, 
The road between these two old towns, running over moun- 
tains, and along the edge of precipices, is about as bad na 
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any in Europe—difficult in the winter season even to the 
traveller who has no other encumbrance than a light port- 
manteau.» As itwas impassable for wheeled carriages of any 
description, Graham sent his artillery stores and provisions 
back to Tarifa by sea; and they were conveyed in boats, and 
safely landed by our seamen in spite of wind and wenther. 

A’ Spanish force, 7,000 strong, under the command of 
General Lapefia, onme into the Straits to co-operate with the 
English and Portuguese ; and, after being thrice driven back, 
the Spaniards reached Tarifa, and disembarked on the 27th of 
February. In order to remove all feeling of jealousy on tho 
pmtof the Spaniards, General Graham consented to yield 
the superior command to Lapefia, and to serve under him 
during this expedition. But, with one or two exceptions, it 
had never been found possible for a British commander and 
British troops to agree with « Spanish general and Spanish 
troops: differences of opinion arose immediately, misunder- 
standing of intention followed; and these evil influences 
ri aie to have increased during the march fromTarif to 
the neighbourhood of the French positions, 

The ronds continued to be execrably bad, After the 
mountains (high off-shoots from the Sierra de Ronda) had 
been crossed, the army had to traverse a spacious plain, 
which, in many parts, may be compared to the Pontine 
marshes, for it is intersected with innumerable streams run- 
ning in all diveotions; it has an immense mere—called the 
Lake of Junda—a lake at this time of the year, but in 
summer, for the most part, a muddy, sliray, pestiferous bog, 
across which a high road runs on an artificial causeway. 

General Graham had Bed claim to_both epithets, veteran 
and venerable, even at this period. In 1811, he was in the 
sixty-first year of his age. Yat, in the battle of Barrosa, and 
in those dreadful marches which preceded it, he cen phe all 
the activity, all tho spirit and ,energy, of youth, facing 
every hazard, and undergoing overy fatigue. In crossing the 
Lake of Junda, he dismounted from his horse, to guide and 
encourage the infantry soldiers; and he traversed the whole 
of the inundated causeway on foot, with the water to his 
waist, and at times almost to his chin. 

On either side of the cnuseway wero deep bogs and pools, 
in which the soldiers would have perished, if they had missed 
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their footing, or deviated a little from the road. Tven the 
muleteers and peasantry of that part of the country sid it 
was impossible to get an army acioss. But the feat was 
achieved, and without any disaster. 

In the plain, beyond the lake, at Vega, about midway 
between Tarifa and the Bay of Cadiz, the I'rench had an out- 
post of infuntry and cavalry ; and a little further on, on the 
rond to Medina Sidonia, they had a small fort. Lapefia in- 
tended to surprise both these posts; but his measures were 80 
ill taken that there was no surprise at all. The posts were, 
however, carried by fighting ; and at the fort the [french lost 
sixty or seventy men in killed, wounded, and prisoners, and 
abandoned thew two cannons and all their stores. 

At this point, Lapefia was joined by 1,600 men, from the 
so-called army of St. Roque, The whole allied force now 
amounted to 11,200 foot, and 800 horse ; but, instead of being 
kept united, it was divided into three or four columns, whioh 
pursued different lines of road, or marched at considerable 
distances from each other, They had twenty-four pieces of 
loop but this good train was divided, like the rest of the 
force, 

Victor, who was in command of the French army in front 
of Cadiz, was alarmed at the approach of the enemy on his 
rear; but this approach was far from boing ao rapid as it 
might have been, even after making every alosennty for thie 
dithculties of the road; and the French general appears to 
have had timely notice of the whole plan, and of every move- 
ment of the allies. Ile reinforced General Cassagne, who 
occupied the town of Medina Sidonia; and he took post him- 
self, with ten battalions, between Medina Sidonia and Ohic- 
lana. As Victor made this movement, the Spanish camp- 
marshal, do Zayas, quitted the Isle of Leon, threw a body of | 
troops over the Santi Patri, and menaced tho extrema left of 
the French lines; and, alt¥ough vigorously attacked by the 
French General Villatte, de Zayas kept his ground mnartlly, 
repulsing his assailants with loss. 

Upon this, Victor marched back towards Chiclana, and 
ordered Cassagne to join him ; for he now expected nothing less 
than that the allied army, united and Jad on by Lapefia, would 
make 9 concentrated and vigorous attack on tho left of his 
positions, break through his lines, give the hand to de Zayas, 
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receive supplies and further reinforcements fiom the Isle of 
Leon, and from the city of Cadiz, and thus compel the 
French to raise their siege, or blockade, for good and all. 

But an excess of caution made Lapefia slower even than 
le had been before; much time was lost in crussing the lake 
of Junda by the narrow, wretched causewny ; the allied 
army was not concentrated; and when General Graham 
pushed forward, some of the Spaniards hung back, and 
others swerved from the line of attack, 

Upon the morning of the 5th the allies reached the low 
ridge of Barrosa. These heights are about four miles from 
the sea mouth of the Santi Petri. ‘Lo open the communicn- 
tion with the Isle was Lapejin’s first object, This being 
effected, Lapefix moved with the main body of tho 
Spaniards to the heights of Berman, and_sent orders to 
Graham to follow in support. “The line of Graham’s march 
was not fur from the coast, the direction was nearly parallel 
with it, and tho voad lay through n rough plain, thickly 
wooded. While the general was advancing across this 

round to the Bermeja height, distant about three miles, he 
iscovered a French division upon his right flank, only a few 
Inndred yards from the wood, and another ascending the 
Barrosa ridge, which he had just quitted, and where he had 
only left a weak year-guard of British and two Spanish 
battalions, Tho French corps was commanded by Marshal 
Victor in person. Graham saw all the danger of his situa- 
tion, and decided upon striking the first blow, trusting to 
valour and a good cause for the issue.” * Any hesitation— 
the shortest delay—would have been fatal. Gralam’s merit 
as a general in the affair, was in his instantaneous decision. 
He countermarched his small force; directed the right bri- 
gade, undor General Dilkes, against the Barrosa height, and 
~the left, under Colonel Wheatly, against the division beyond. 
the wood upon tho plain, “‘Lhe renr-euard, having ne 
ower to resist tle enemy’s ocoupation of the Barrosa hill, 
ad retired as they marched up, and tho division of Ruftin 
was now formed upon its summits. That of Leval upon the 
pa was the first reached by the British, Ten guns, undor 
ajor Duncan, opened upon it with a most true and dostruce 
tive fire, and Colonel Wheatly gallantly advanced, the French 

* Major Sherer, Military Memoizs of the Duke. 
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division meeting him most readily. The musketry soon 
began to roll heavy and deadly; while the riflemen and 
Portuguese, under Colonel Barnard, who had been thrown 
out on Colonel Whently’s left at the commencement, 
‘gradually gained Abeenty At last, Wheatly ordered o 
charge; and the first line of the French, despite a valiant 
resistance, was driven upon the second; but the bayonets of 
the 87th, and some companies of the Coldstream, were in the 
midst of them before they had time to re-form, and the 
were driven from their grotnd in confusion, leaving an eagle 
with the 87th Regiment. While this was passing on the left, 
Dilkes marched upon the Barrosa height, and on the lowest 

art of the brow Ruffin met his attack with eagerness, ‘I'he 
fighting’ was very fierce, and the carnage great, but the 
struggle was not long, and the French hurried from the hill, 
leaving three guns and a field of dead with the British. The 
beaten divisions inclining towards each other as they retired, 
as soon as they met attempted a new formation, but the 
British artillery poured upon them so terrible a fire, that to 
recover from their confusion was impossible, and they 
crowded fast away in tumult and disorder,” * 

With a small body of horse, Colonel the Hon. Frederick 
Ponsonby, one of the bravest, as one of the most aminble and 
best of men, made a dash after the enemy, and captured two 
howitzers.+ But the’ exhausted state of our troops rendered 

mrsuit impossible, and General Graham wisely halted them 
for several hours on the eastern face of the ridgo which their 
valour had won, 

The rosults of the victory were the capture of an eagle, six 
pieces of bale and about 500 prisoners, including Gene- 
vals Ruilin and Rousseau, who both died of their wounds. 
The French lost nearly a third of their numbor, more than 
8,000 of them being killed, wounded, or onptured. The 
victors also suffered severely, considering the smallness of 
their force; for 1,200 out of 4,000 Iny dead or wounded on 
the field, During the whole of this criticnl engagement, 
General Graham received no support whatever from the 
Spaniards, The two battalions of that nation who had been 

* Major Sherer, 


+ Memoir of the Sérvices of the late Genoral Sir Frederick Pon 
sonby, in United Service Journal, 1887, 
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with our rear-guard on the height came up when tho enamy 
wore in full retreat, but were neithor strong enough nor bold 
enough to follow thom or to do any other service. With a 
foree greatly superior in numbor to that of General Villatte, 
who, with only 4,000 men, was posted on the Santi Petri, 
for the protection of the French lines, had Lapefia thrown 
himself between that body and the centre, and pushed man- 
fully forward on Chiclann, the most decisive consequences 
must have ensued. Vietor could then have saved himself 
only by instant and headlong retreat, and Villatte must 
either havo abandoned his lines, or have seen his retreat 
out off. Thus, the breaking up of the siege of Cadiz, the 
object of the united expedition, would have been effected, and 
one of the Trench corps d’armée would have been utterly 
ruined, Bither through the ignorance or the cowardice of 
Lapefia, the golden opportunity was utterly lost, 

General Graham was naturally indignant at the disgraceful 
conduot of the Spanish general. After such a lesson, it was 
impossible that in any inture operations he could place any 
reliance on tho support of such aman, He, therefore, with- 
drew from his command; and enrly on the next morning 
crossed the Santi Petri. Lapefia, for several days, remaine: 
at Bormaja, anxious, as he declared, to follow up the victor 
which British blood and British courage had alone achioved. 
Yet, with a force under his own immediate command of 
16,000 men, he rofused to advance against the enemy, with- 
ont the aid and presence of those troops which in the 
moment of peril he had betrayed.’ 

The wrath of our soldiers ran so high that they were heard 
declaring they would rather fight their skulking allies, the 
Spaniards, than thoir old enemies the Trench, 

Ovitics, both at home and abroad, who knew noxt to 
nothing of the plan of the expedition, or of the circumstances 
which led to the combat, wereavery severo in their consures 
of the battle of Barros, calling it a rash leap in the dark, a 
chance melée, 2 useless nnd wanton effusion of blood. But, 
as usual, the high-minded commander-in-chief was more just 
to the brave general in the field. 

Lord Wellington thus expressed his opinion of the battle 
of Barros, in a warm, friendly letter addressed to General 

* Captain ILamilton, Annals of the Peninsular Campaign, 
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Graham on the 25th of March:— “TI beg to congratulate 
you and the brave troops under your command on the signal 
victory which you gained on the 6th instant. I have no 
doubt whatever that their success would have had the offeot 
of raising the siege of Cadiz, if the Spanish corps had made 
any effort to assist them; and I am equally certain, from 
your account of the ground, that if you had not decided 
with the utmost promptitude to attack tho onemy, and if 
your attack had not been o most vigorous one, the whole. 
allied army would have been lost. You have to vopret 
that such a victory should not have been followed by all the 
consequences which might reasonably be expected from it; 
but you may console yourself with the reflection that you 
did your utmost, and, at all events, saved the allied army; 
and that the failure in the extent of benefit to ba derived 
from your exertions is to be attributed to those who would 
have derived most advantage from them. The conduct of 
the Spaniards throughout this expedition is precisely the 
sama as I have ever observed it to be. They march the 
troops night and day, without provisions or rest, and abusing 
everybody who proposes to afford a moment's delay either to 
the famished and fatigued soldiers, They voach the onomy 
in such a state as to be unable to make any exertion or to 
execute my plan, even if any pian had been formed ; and 
then, when the moment of action arrives, they are totally 
incapable of movement, and they stand by to see their allies 
destroyed, and afterwards abuse them because they do not 
continue, unsupported, exertions to which human nature is 
not equal, I eonour in the propriety of your withdrawing 
to the Isle on the 6th, as much as J admire the promptitude 
and determination of your attack of the bth, and I most 
sincerely congratulate you and the brave troops under your 
command on your success.” * 


* Wollifigton Despatches, 
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CAMPAIGN OF 1812. 


Dunina the time he occupied winter quarters on the Coa, 
where Marmont had not been able to molest him, Lor 
Wellington made his preparations for sieges, and for another 
advance into Spain, Ie began active operations with the 
beginning of the year. Ciudad Rodrigo was stormed and 
taken on the 19th of January, before Marmont could believe 
in the possibility of our taking the field, 

Sarg taken immediate measures to repair the works, and. 
to put this fortress in a defensible state, his lordship, with 
suddenness and secrecy, moved southward, threw his army 
across the Tagus, and prepared to reduce Badajoz before 
Soult and Marmont should be able to take nny effective 
measures for its relief, Badajoz was taken by assault on the 
6th of April, and the whole of the garrison, amounting to 
nearly 4,000 men, were made prisoners, The French may. 
shals were thunderstruck, Soult retraced his steps to 
Sovilla; Marmont hung between the Spanish city of 
Salamanca and the Portuguese frontier, Wellington deter- 
mined at once to transfer the seat of war from that frontier 
to tha interior provinces of Spain. Inving received rein- 
forcements, his Teedahip, in addition to 10,000 foot and 
1,200 horse left in the south under Goneral Hill, could muster 
for offensive operations on the north of the ‘agus, about 
40,000 infantry and 4,000 cavalry, including, of course, the 
Portuguese. With such a forecp his lordship was fully 
equal to cope singly with cither of the great armies of the 
French marshals; but it was caloulated from the beginning 
that a retreat to the Portuguese frontier would be m move- 
mont of inevitable necessity if two or more of those armies 
should effect 2 junction. very possible contingency was 
taken into consideration by our wise commander-in-chief. 
Lf, through the corps d’armée of General Ilill, the various 
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Spanish generals fentending in the field, the operations of 
an Angio-Sicilion army which was to land on the enstern 
coast of Spain, and the other co-operations and means more 
or less at is disposal, he coulil prevent the French jesctien, 
after crushing Marmont, he could not only enter but per- 
manently hold Madrid; if his moans failed, if the co-opera- 
tion were badly managed (as it was, and most infamously), 
he could lead his army back to his old inexpugnable frontior 
positions, 

His lordship, leaving Portugal behind him, on the 18th of 
June, advanced to the Tormes, 
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SALAMANCA, 


AD, 1812, July 22, 


On the 16th of June, Wellington and the whole allied army 
arrived upon the Val Musa rivulet, about six miles from 
Salamanca, 

The enemy. showed some cavalry and a small body of 
infantry in ‘Sent of the town of Salamanca, and manifested 
a design to hold the heights on the south side of the Tormes. 
But their cavalry was immediately driven in by ours, and 
Marmont evacuated Silamanca in the night, leaving a garri- 
son of about 800 men in some forts constructed on the ruins 
of the colleges and convents which commanded the bridge 
that orosses the river Tormes. 

But the river was fordable in several places above and 
below the bridge; and therefore on the following morning, 
the 17th of June, the allies forded the river, got into the 
rear of the French forts, and entered the town to the inde- 
scribable joy of the inhabitants. “They have now,” writes 
Lord Wellington, “been suffering for more than three years, 
during which time the French, among other acts of violence 
and opprossion, have destroyed thirteen of twenty-five con- 
vents, and twenty-two of twenty-tive colleges, which existed 
in this celebrated seat of learning.”’* The forts were imme- 
diately invested by the division of General Clinton, and, 
when they had been accurately reconnoitred, is was found 
necessary to break ground beforesthem, This was dono in 
the night of the 17th. 

Marmont retired hy the road leading to Toro, as if in- 
tending to collect his army on the Douro, between Toro and 
Zamora, Wellington followed him as far as St. Cristoval, a 
few miles beyond Salamanca, where he took up a good posi- 


* Despatches, 
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tion. ‘The forts by the bridge, and within Salamancn, were 
found even stronger than had been anticipated; and Major 
General Bowes, and 120 men, fell in an attempt to carry 
them by escalade. . . 

On the 20th, Marmont returned upon his steps, and, 
arriving in front of the position of St. Oristoval, made a 
demonstration with his saree in the plain. This brought 
on a pretty warm skirmish. The French cavalry were gal- 
lantly charged by our 12th tight Dragoons, commanded by 
the good and brave Colonel I'redovick Ponsonby ; and a 
troop of our horse artillery was ably mancouvred by Captain 
Bull, The onemy soon retired, leaving twelve horses, on 
the plain.* 

The French maighal remained in Wellington's front all 
that night and all the next day, and on the following night 
established a post on the British right flank; the possession 
of which ‘orth haye deprived Wellington of an advantage 
which might eventually be of importance. Accordingly, on 
the next morning, the 22nd, that French post was attacked 
by the hero of Barrosa, General Sir Thomas Graham, who 
drove them from the ground immediately, with some loss, 
“ Our troops conducted themselves remarkably well in this 
affair, which took place in the view of every man of both 
armies,” 

Marmont retired during that night, and on the following 
evening the Trench posted themselves with their right on, 
some heights, their centre at Aldea Rubia, and their left on 
the Tormes. The object of the enamy in these movements 
being to endeavour to communicate with the garrisons in the 
forts ab Salamanca, by the left bank ofthe Tormes, Wel- 
Engton changed his fyont, and extended his troops so as to 
cover Salamanoa completely ; retaining the power of crossing 
and ra-crossing the iRegmee: and of concentrating his army 
at any point at a short, notice. More than once Marmont 
madle false movement, and oxposed his army to attack; but, 
for the present, his prudent ca did not think it ad- 
visable to avail himself of his opportunities, or risk a general 
action, 

Every effort that Marmont could make for the purpose of 
relieving the forts was completely ballled; those foits tind all 

* Captain Hamilton, Annals of Pouinsular Campaign. 
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surrendered or been taken by the 27th, and thereupon the 
marshal retreated once more, and in the beginning of July, 
took up a strong position on the northern bank of the Douro. 
‘Wellington followed him, and took up a line on the southern 
bank of that river, the British and Portuguese facing the 
French. Marmont, who is taxed with being rather too fond 
of displaying his skill in directing the movements of large 
masses of men, changed front repentedly, marched and coun- 
termarched, and perplexed his own pans more than his 
able adversary, by numerous and sont icated mancanvres, 

In the interval, the French marshal was reinforced by 
Bonnet’s division, which had marched from the Asturias, 
but not without loss, having being harassed in the mountains 
by the guerillas. a 

On the 11th of July, Marmont threw two divisions across 
the Douro at Toro, when Wellington moved his army to the 
left to concentrate it on the Guarefia, an affluent of the 
Douro, On the same night the two French divisions re- 
evossed the Douro, where they had crossed it in the morning, 
and then Marmont ascended the northern bank of the river, 
with his whole army, to Tordesillas. Hera he again crossed 
over to the southern bank of tle Douro, and thence, making 
a forced march, assembled at Nava del Rey on the 17th. On 
the 18th, he attempted to cut off Wellington’s right, but his 
troops were repulsed by the charges of the British and 
Hanoverian cavalry, and the smart advance of the British 
and Portuguese infantry. 

By his mancsuvres, however, Marmont had now succeeded 
in re-establishing his communications with King Joseph and 
the army of the centre, which was advancing from Madrid 
to join him. Tho two armies of Marmont and Wellington 
were now in line on the opposite banks of the Guarefia. But 
on the 20th, the French marshal crossed that stream on 
Wellington’s right, and advanced towards the Tormes, caleu- 
lating upon cutting off his antagoni8t’s communications with 
Salamanca and Ciudad Rodrigo, which would materially dis- 
tress the allies. But Wellington’s columns were in motion as 
soon as Marmont’s, and during part of that day’s march the 
two hostile armies moved towards Torines im parallel lines 
and within half cannon-shot of each other, and in the fiuest 
order imaginable. 
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This striking spectacle has beon described by several 
British officers who were eye-witnesses :— 

“A sight more glorious and more solemn war docs not 
often present. inet: thousand combatants marched side 
by side, as it were, without collision, each host admiring the 
array of its opponent, all eyes eager in their gaze, and all 
ears attent for the signal sound of battle.”* 

« When the two armies were thus put in motion, they were 
within cannon-shot of each other, the Fronch occupying 
higher ground than the allies; but the space between them 
was lower than either of the routes, and nothing intervened 
to obstruct a view of the columns of enemies that thus con- 
tinued to pursue their course, withont the least obstacle to 
prevent their coming into instantaneous contact, for the 
slightest divergement from either line of march towards the 
other would have brought them within musketry distance, I 
have always considered this day’s march as a very axtrfordi- 
nary scene, only to have occurred from the genorals opposed 
commanding highly disciplined armies, ench at the sama 
time pursuing an object from which ho was not for an 
instant to be abstracted by minor circumstances; the French 
marshal pressing forward to arrive first on the ‘formes, Lord 
Wellington following his motions, and steadily adhering to 
the defensive, until substantial reasons appeared to demand 
the adoption of a more decided conduct... .... There 
were occasional slight skirmishes, brought on by. the routes 
approaching each other, or by the anxioty of Fvonch and 
allied stragglers to obtain right of pillage in the unfortunate 
villages which Iny in the intermediate space betweon the 
two armies; otherwise, no spectator would have imagined 
that the two immenso moving columns that filled the whole 
country, and seemed interminable, being lost to the eye in 
dust and distance, comprised two armics animated with 
earnest desires for the dostraction of cach other, but who, 
although possessed of numerous artillery and cavaley, wero 

ersevering on their way, as if by mutual consent, rofrainin 
‘rom serious hostility, until avrived at the arena destina 
for the great tril, to which either was now advancing with 
confidence, and without interruption.” 

* Major M, Sherer, Military Momoirs of the Duke of Wollington. 

t Colonel Leith Hay, Narrative of tho Peninsular War, 
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Another gallant officer, and concise and eloquent writer, 
says:—-“ Nothing could be finer or more striking than the 
spectacle of the hostile armies during the greater part of the 
march of the 20th. They moved in parallel lines within 
half-cannon shot of each other, in the most imposing order 
and regularity, As the diversities of the ground gave either 
party a temporary advantage, the artillery opened fire; but, 
though both armies were prepared in a moment to form lina 
of battle, no collision tool placa.”* 

Occasionally there was, indeed, an interchange of cannon- 
balls, and at every moment each army was ready to form in 
order of battle. Wellington’s determinations were to re-cross 
the Tormes if Marmont should cross it; to cover Salamanca 
as long as he could; nor to give up his communication with 
Ciudad Rodrigo; and, above all, not to fight an action unless 
under very advantageous circumstances, or unless it should 
become absolutely necessary. He saw there was nothing to 
ba got or to be hoped for by advancing into Castile. The 
wheat harvest had not yet been reaped ; and even if he had. 
had (what he had not) an abundant supply of money, he 
could not have procured anything from the country; for he 
could not follow the example of the French, who were laying 
waste whole districts in order to procure a scanty subsiatenca 
of unripe wheat, To the British general the keeping open 
of the communications was almost iia hetre while, to the 
French general, who had not to look to legitimate or regular 
supplies, it was almost nothing. Both Soult and Massena 
had contrived to live in Portugal, when all their communica- 
tions had been out off; and now, Marmont, for a certain 
time, could do as much in Spain. Even now he had been 
surrounded for the last six weeks, and scarcely even 0 letter 
had reached him. “ But,” says Lord Wellington, “the sys- 
tem of organized rapine and plunder, and the extraordinary 
discipline so long established in the French army, enables 
il, to subsist nt the expense of the total ruin of the country 
in which it has been placed; I am not certain that Marshal 
Marmont has not now at his command a greater quantity of 
provisions apd supplies of every desaription than we have.” + 

7 ' 

t soe Meat Bathurst (the new Seoyetary-at-War), dated 
near Salaénanca, 21st July, 
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By advancing even the short distance which he had advanced 
into Spain, his lordship had compelled Marmont to abandon 
the Asturias; by calling to his aid Bonnet, and every vench 
soldier that was there, he had afforded encouragement to 
the Spaniards, and an opportunity of reorniting fresh armios; 
he had diverted the attention of the French from several 
remaining: provinces of the kingdom, and had compelled them 
to leave fihanid in a very weak state. On commencing hig 
advance he was justified in caleulating upon 9 chance of 
out-mancsuvring the French marshal, whose conduct had 
not been such as to impress him with any risa notion of 
his military genius or capacity; and any brillinnt snocess 
on his part was almost sure to compel Soult to rnise 
the blockade of Oadiz, if not to evacuate the whole of 
Andalusia. 

On the 21st of July both Marmont and Wellington crossed 
the Tormes, the allied army passing by the bridge of Sala- 
manea; the French, by the fords higher up the river, The 
British general placed his troops in a position, the left of 
which rested on the southern bank of the river, and the right 
on one of two steep hills, which from their similarity and con- 
tiguity are onlled Dos Avapiles, The French marshal nearly 
faced him, stretching his left towards the roads leading to 
Ciudad Rodrigo. Both armies wore still very near Salamanca, 

The river ‘Tormes was not crossed before darkness had 
closed in; and our troops liad scarcely reached their bivouncs 
ere a tremendous thunderstorm commenced. ‘The rain fell 
in torrents; the most vivid flashes of lightning were suc- 
ceeded by instantaneous peals of thunder;—n more violent 
crash of the elements had seldom been witnessed. General 
Le Marchant’s brigade of cavalry had halted; the men, dis- 
mounted, were either seated or lying on the ground, holdin, 
their horses, which, alarmed by the thunder, snorted and 
started with such violence, that many of them broke loose, 
and galloped across thé country in all directions, “ This 
dispersion, and the frightened horses passing without riders, 
ina state of wildness, added to the awful effect of tha 
tempest ; nor was the situation in which we were othorwiso 
placed one of great brightness.’”* 

Tn the course of the night Lord Wellington rocsived cer- 

* Colonel Leith Hay, Narrative of the Peninsular War, 
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tain intelligence that General Clausel had arrived at, Pollos on 
the 20th, with the cavalry and horse artillery of the army of 
the north; and his lordship was quite certain that these troops 
could join Marmont on the 22nd or 28rd at latesf, There 
was, dearsicrs, no time to be lost, and his lordship determined 
that, if cireumstances should not permit him to attack Mar- 
mont on the morrow (the 22nd), he would move towards 
Ciudad Rodrigo without further loss of time, as the great 
difference in the numbers of cavalry might make a march of 
manceuvre, such as he had been making for the last four or 
five days, very difficult, and its result doubtful. Marmont 
was favoured by some woods, which partially concenled his 
movements; on the morning of the 22nd some sharp skir- 
mishing took place, and the French succeeded in gaining 
possession of the more distant of the two Arapiles, by which 
they would have it in their power to annoy, and, perhaps, 
turn the right of the British, and thus cut them off from 
Oindad Rodrigo. 

This rendered it necessary for Wellington to extend his 
right en potence to the heights behind the village of Arapiles, 
and to occupy that’ village with light infantry, After a 
variety of evolutions and movements on the part of Marmont, 
which seemed to denote that be had scarcely formed a plan, 
and which lasted from an early hour in the morning’ till two 
o'clock in the afternoon, he opened a very heavy cannonade, 
This artillery-firing did the allies very little damage, but 
under cover of it Marmont extended his left, and moved for- 
ward his troops, apparently with an intention to embrace, by 
the position of his troops, and by his fire, the post on that of 
the two Avapiles which the allies possessed, and from thence 
to attack and break Wellington’s line, or, at all avents, to 
render difficult any movement of the allies to their right. . 
*But,” adds Lord Wellington, “the extension of his Toft, 
{nd its advance upon our right, notwithstanding that his 
troops still occupied very strong ground, and his position was 
ivell defended by cannon, gave me an opportunity of attack- 
ng him, for which I had long been anxious.” His lord- 
ship immediately atsangrtlsied lie right, and made an impe- 


* Despatch to Earl Bathurst, dated July 24th 
+ Thid, 
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tuous attack. This masterly movement, which, in reality, 
decided the battle, has been praised, and that almost unani- 
mously, by French military writers) Marmont’s extended 
Jeft was goon turned and beaten on the heights, and his front 
being attacked, gave way, and was driven from one height 
to another. Marshal Marmont, being severly wounded by 
a shell in the arm and side, gave up the command to Goneral 
Bonnet, Wherever the French attempted to make a stand, 
they were char; ed with the bayonet, Bonnet being wounded, 
the command devolved upon Clausel, who had arrived on the 
field of battle, and who now withdrew the troops with grent 
skill, and formed them into a new position nearly at right 
angles with their original one. His cavalry was numerous, 
his artillery very formidable. 

But Lord Wellington directed fresh attack, and our 6th 
division, ascending to Clausel’s position under 9 sweeping fire 
of artillery and musketry, gained the level ground, and thon 
charged with the bayonet ; and our 4th division coming up 
at the opportune moment to aid the 6th, the French aban- 
doned the ground in great confusion, and fled through the 
woods towards the Tormes. Thoy were closely pursued by 
the 1st and light divisions, by Genoral W. Anson’s brigade 
of the 4th division, and by some squadrons of cavalry under 
General Sir Stapleton Cotton; but it was now dark night, 
and many of the French escaped under the cover of darkness, 
who must otherwise have been takon. The pursuit was re- 
newed the next morning at break of day, and by the same 
troops, only strengthened by some brigades of cavalry which 
had joined during the night. Tho two cavalry brigades of 
General Bock and General Anstruther came up with the 
French rear of cavalry and infantry near La Serna, and, after 
a gallant charge made by two brigades of dragoons, the 
French cavalry fled, abandoning the infantry to their fato ; 
andthe whole body of that infantry, consisting of three bat. 
talions, were made prisbners, During their flight on the 
98rd, the enemy were joined by the cavalry and artillery of 
the army of the north, ‘which, through Wollington’s prompt 
decision, had arrived too late to be o much usa. 

On the night of the 28rd, Clausel's head-quarters were nt 
Flores de Avila, not Jess than ten leagues {rom the field ot 
batile, Headlong 2s was this flight, they wore, however, 
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followed very closely the whole way from Salamanca to Val- 
Iedolid. 

The loss of the French in this remarkable battle was very 
severe: 8 generals were killed, 4 wounded; 1 general, 6 field 
officers, 180 officers of inferior rank, and nearly 7,000 men 
were taken prisoners; their total loss in killed and wounded 
could not he ascertained; but there was no disguising the 
fact that they left two of their engles and six colours in pos- 
session of the British. They also abandoned 20 pieces of 
artillery, several ammunition waggons, &e, The field of 
battle was very thick with dead. The allies alone had 604 
killed and 4,270 wounded, out of which number 2,714 were 
British, 1,562 Portuguese, and all the rest~~that is to say, 

fow—Spaniards, The proportion of officers were very great; 
General Le Marchant was killed, and Generals Beresford, 
Leith, Cole, Spry, and Cotton, wera wounded.* 

In a letter to the Secretary-at-War (dated July 28th) 
‘Wellington said :—“ Tt is difficult to judge of the exact loss 
of the French; but it is said to be, in all, between 17,000 
and 20,000 men. They all ogres, that, if we had lad an 
hour more daylight, the whole army would have been in ow 
hands. General Clansel, who is wounded, now commands 
the army. The only apprehension I have is, that, when the 
‘army of Portugal and the army of the king shall have joined, 
they will be too strong for usin cavalry, Lam convinced that 
thew infantry will mahe no stand.” 

A report has been circulated, that the Duke of Wellington 
hus been heard to say, that if called upon to name among: 
his battles that on which he would be best contented to rest 
his reputation as a general, he would name Salamanon, It 
may reasonably be doubted whether the Duke, who could 
not hear to speak of his own exploits, and who constantly 
showed an aversion to set: plirases and antitheges, ever uttered 
the words attributed to him; but, taken in conjunction with 
the long and brilliant movement§ which preceded it, the 
battle of Salamanca may be safely called one of the Duke's 
most glorious victories. The most that the great man said 
of the affair, at the time, was—“ Thera was no mistake com« 


* Wollington Despatches, Southey, Tist. of the War in the Penin- 
sula, Major Sherer. Captain Hamilton, Napier, Leith Hay, do, 
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mitted; everything went on as it ought; and there never 
qwas an army so beaten in so shortatime.,.... We fell 
upon Marmont, turning his left flank; and I never saw an 
army receive such a beating.” 


© Letter to Lord Bathurst, and Letter to Sir Thomas Graham, 
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CAMPAIGN OF 1812 (continueil), 


Havine clipped the wings of Marmont ond Clausel at Sala- 
manca, Lord Wellington marched against the French army 
of the centre, which, in order to favour the escape of the 
defeated force, had approached the flank of the allies. 

On the 7th of August, his lordship commenced his move- 
ment on Madrid, by the route of Segovia, leaving a force on 
the Douro, under General Paget, to obscrve the motions of 
the mony Joseph Bonaparte could offer no serious resist- 
ance. Thrown into consternation by the unexpected and 
rapid advance of the allies, the intrusive king, after various 
movements in the field, fled, rather than retreated, from 
Madrid ; and, on the 12th of August, Wellington and his army 
entered into that city, and were joyfully and triumphantly 
received as deliverers. 

In consequence of the battle of Salamanca, and the advance 
on the Spanish capital, the position and moral condition of 
the French armies were materially changed. Marshal Soult, 
after threatening Sir Rowland Hill with a very superior force, 
had once’ more turned b's face from Portugal, had given up 
the siege of Cadiz, and, abandoning Andalusia, was now con- 
centrating his forces in Granada.* As Hill had nothin, 
more to do on the Guadiana, he was directed, by Lord Wel- 
lington, to move to the Upper Tagus, and connect his opera- 
tions with those of the main body of our army. ‘This active and 
skilful general’s movements obliged the fugitive king to under- 
take fresh flights: Joseph, who hed retired to Toledo, fitted 
from that city to Almanza (near the scene of the battle which 


* Hill, when menaced by the overwhelming force of Soult, retreated 
to the position of Albuera, which had now been defended by entrench- 
ments and redoubts, The spot had a sinister sound in French ears; 
the marshal had no wish to play the bloody drama over again; and, 
afler scanning the position, he withdrew without making any attempt, 
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Lord. Galway had lost in Queen Anne's days, during the war 
of succession), from which point he could communicate both 
with Soult and Suchet. All the contingencies on which the 
retention of Madrid by the allies, or the only alternative, a 
retreat, depended, turned cut unfavourable to our victorious 
leader. The Anglo-Sicilian army, which was to have made 
so powerful a diversion by landing on the enst ooastof Spain, 
being woefully managed and conducted, did vory little when 
it got there; the various Spanish generals, whose co-opera- 
tion had been hoped for, had been risking’ field-battles, and 
losing them, and were now nowhere. In the neighbourhood 
of Madrid, the Spaniards made no active exertions against 
the common enemy ; they had nothing in the field but a fow 
bands of guerillas, From the day of bis arrival, it was made 
apparent to Wellington that he could calculate with securit 
on nothing but his own troops. Four years of French 
military ocoupation, and forced contribution, never left full 
coffers anywhere, The British commander-in-chief could 
not realize at Madrid, by drafts upon the British treasury, a 
sum of money adequate to the most pressing wants of his 
army.* It was, therefore, in vain to think of remaining ab 
Madvid, where, if the allied army had not first been starved, 
three or four T'vench armies, presenting a totel of more than 
100,000 men, must have closed round it, and have cut off 
all retreat, The alternative now left to Lord Wellington 
was either to move to the north ems Clausel, or to move 
to the south against Soult, He determined on the first of 
these movements, hoping that, although Clause] hed received 
lore reinforcements, he might be able to giye him some such 
Jesson as he had bestowed on Marmont at Salamanca. 
Leaving two divisions under Till, near Madrid, his lordship, 
on the hrst of September, marched back towards Valladolid, 
His troops required many things, but- the Spanish capital 
could furnish nothing. Some heavy guns were wanted for 
siege work, and of these"there were plenty in Madrid; but 
there were no cattle to draw them. Ilis lordship could not 
find means of moving even one of those guns with him,+ 


* Wellington Despatches, 

+ Wellington Despatches, Letter to the Eazl of Livorpaol, ‘This 
remarkable latter, written after the relront, and dated Ciudad Redri 0 
November 23rd, 1812, conveys a most perfect idea of tho diffoulties 
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On the 7th of September, his lordship re-entered Valla- 
dolid. On the 19th, the allied army entered Burgos, the 
French falling back to Briviesca, but leaving 2,000 men, 
under Genast Dubreton, in the castle of Burgos. His lord- 
ship immediately endeavoured to try whether he could not 
reduce this important fortress before the French should have 
time to join and come up with him. . But he was badly pro- 
vided with artillery, and the other means required for auch a 
siege; the place proved much stronger than had been expected; 
the Spanish General Ballasteros scandalously failed in his 
engagements; Soult and King Joseph were coming on with 
70,000 men ; and, on the 21st of October, the siege of Burgos 
was raised, and the allied army retired in good order to 
Valencia, where it was joined by a fresh brigade from 
England, under Lord Dalhousie, who had landed at Corntia, 
and boldly marched through the northern provinces. Gene~ 
ral Hill, who had been left with the two divisions near 
Madrid, was carefully and skilfully retreating, upon Salamanca, 
The French army from the north, now under the command 
of Souham, got close upon the main body of the allies, and 
repeatedly attacked and harassed our rear-guard, until the 
reached the river Douro at Tudela, when Souham halted, 
waiting to be joined by Soult from the south, Lord Wel- 
lington halted not, but, crossing the river on the 29th of 
October, continued his retreat to the Tormes, being joined, 
on his way thither, on the 8rd of November, by Sir owland 
Hill. This junction was most admirably effected. After get- 
ting across the Douro, and giving the hand to Hill, his lord- 
ship congratulated himself on his success. “T assure you,” 
he wrote to one of the heads of Government, “ that, con- 
sidering the number of the enemy (among whom is Oaffa- 
velli’s infantry, as well as his cavalry), and considering the 
state of the Spanish troops, the great proportion of foreign 
troops in the divisions which I have with me, and their 

eneral weakness, and the weakness of our cavalry, I think I 
have escaped from the worst military situation Iwas aver in.?* 


with which our army had to contend, through the poverty of the country, 
see tus: indolenee, improvidence, thoughtlessness, and laxity of the 
paniards. 
* Wellington Despatches, Letter to Earl Bathurst, dated Rueda, 
Octoher 31st. 
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Souham and Soult joined their forces, which wero now 
estimated at 75,000 foot and 12,000 cavalry; while Wel- 
lington’s army, counting Spaniards and all, did not exceed 
48,000 foot and 5,000 horse. Nevertheless, posting his foroes 
on the Dos Arapiles, near Salamanca, he, on the 14th of 
November, offerad the enemy battle; but, hoving seen that 
Soult and Souham were determined not to attack him on the 
good ground he had chosen, and the field of his recent 
vvictory, his lordship moved the greater part of his troops 
through Salamanca on the 16th, and on the 16th pressed 
his retreat on Ciudad Rodrigo. The weather was deplorable, 
the country swamped, and every road spoiled by heavy rains; 
the whole region was bare of provisions, famine-stricken ; 
our troops satteaed ernel privations, but sustained none but the 
most trifling injuries from the enemy. By the 20th of 
November, the whole of the allied army was safe across 
the Agueda. The main body of the British and Portuguese 
were then distributed in their old cantonments within the 
frontier of Portugal, between the Agueda and the Con; and 
Hill’s corps, moving into Spanish Estremadura, took up can- 
tonments near Coria, and towards the Tagus. Portugal 
was as safe as if her great deliverer had never for a moment 
quitted her territory. 

Thus ended the great campaign of 1812, which was not 
much less remarkable and glorious in its retreat from Burgos 
than in its victory at Salamanca, While the army remained 
in quiet Sater uate, Lord Wellington still further im- 
proved its discipline, and took measures to promote a still 
greater facility and rapidity of movement, when it should be 
again called into the field. But, in some important essen- 
tinls, the home government did not supply his lordship with 
n sufficiently liberal hand: his cavalry remained too weak, 
and his siege materiel was detective to the last. This paltry 
government saving was offected at the cost of tho lives of 
thousands of our bravest*soldiers, who foll nt San Sebastian 
and. elsewhere. 

After alluding: to loud acousations and ontories raisod by a 
certain political party in England on receipt of the intelli- 
gence of the retreat from Burgos, a gallant officor says with 
commendable spirit :— 

“ By such hase and contemptible olamour it waa little pro- 
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bable that Lord Wellington would be moved. No man ever 
sacrificed less to the acquisition of mere temporary and 
vulgar popularity; none has ever done more to secure tha 
lasting gratitude of his country. He knew that the cam- 

aign which had thus exposed him to contumely and abuse, 
tet shed fresh and unfading lustre on the British arms, It 
had been marked by three signal triumphs, the reduction of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, of Badajoz, and by the victory at Sala- 
manea. These had been achieved at a time when the mill- 
tary power of the Spanish was at the lowest ebb, With an 
army whose effective force did not certainly exceed 60,000 
men, he had traversed the interior of Spain—defented a 
powerful army—occupied the capital—liberated the southern 

rovinces—and, by a series of nicely caleulated mancauvres, 
Priled the pursuit of an enemy overpoweringly superior, 
At the very period when all this had been effected, the enemy 
had a force of two hundred thousand men in the Peninsula 
commended by leaders of high name and pretension, and 
whose fame had become familiar to all Europe.” 
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OAMPAIGN OF 1818. 


{ue glorious warfare of this year did not terminate until 
Lord Wellington had invaded the South of Franco, and had 
obrained 2 firm footing in that country. 

Doing at last what they ought to have done at first, tho 
Spanish provisional government made Lord Wellington 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Spanish armies, and took 
some measures to improve the discipline and effectiveness of 
their troops. In the main, however, these things remained 
but as a good intention, for the regency had hardly any money 
except what they received from England; and the pride, 
ignorance, and papal of the Spanish commanders ad 

eld officers, and the slothfulness and indiscipline of tho 
Spanish soldiers, were evils not to ba remedied of n sudden, 
or in the course of one trying campaign. 

Therefore the only army upon which Wellington could 
rely for field operations consisted of about 68,000 British 
and Portuguese infantry, and about 6,000 cavalry, Ilis 
lordship commenced active operations about the middle of 
May, causing the allied army to enter Spain in three separata 
bodies; the left under Sir Thomas Graham, the hero of 
Barrosa, the right under the indefatigable IIill, and tho 
centrd under his own immediate command, The combinat 
movements of these three divisions were so well managed 
that the French were taken by surprise. On the Ist of Juno 
they were in full retreat before Graham, and Graham being 
joined by Wellington th@se two divisions pushed forward for 
Valladolid. On the 8rd of June, Hill effected his junction, 
and the allied army was also joined by the Spanish army of 
Gallicia, and by a Spanish force from’ the south, As Lord 
Wellington advanced, Joseph Bonaparte fled from Madrid, 
for the last of many times. IIe was followed by his court 
And retainers, who hastily packed up what they could carry 

AA 
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with them. The French army retired to Burgos, where the 

had strengthened the works of the castle. ‘But on the 12th 
of June, Valine cg near at hand, the French aban- 
doned Burgos, blew up the fortifications of the cgstle, and 
retreated to the Ebro, This line, so much nearer to their 
own frontiers, they thought they could defend; and they 
threw a strong garrison into the fortress, and did every- 
thing to render the passage of the Ebro dangerous or ditli- 
cult, But finding out a new road through a rugged country, 
Lord Wellington completely turned the French position on 
the Ebro, and drove them back upon Vittoria, alter an en- 
gagement at Osma. 
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VITTORIA. 
A.D, 1818, June 21, 


By the 20th of Juno, the whole of the allied army was 
beyond the Ebro, and concentrated near Vittoria. On the 
19th, the enemy, commanded by Josoph Bonaparte, having 
Marshal Jourdan as his major-general and director, hnd taken 
upastrong position in front of Vittoria, their left resting upon 
the heights which terminate at La Puebla de Arganzon, and 
ernie from thence across the valley of the Zadorra, in front 
of the village of Arinez ; the right of their centro occupyin 
a height which commanded the valley of the Zadorra, and 
their i being stationed at the town of Vittoria, being 
destined to defend the passages of the river Zadorra, in the 
neighbourhood ; they had a reserve in the rear of their left, 
at the village of Gomecha.' By this disposition, the Fronch 
covered the three great roads from Madrid, Bilbao, and 
Logvofio, which unite at Vittoria, ‘Though fow on either 
side may have thought of them, there were traditions and 
yveminiscences attached to tho spot: on the ridges which the 
French army occupied, or in the country within sight of 
them, our Edward the Black Prince had fought and won 
the great battle‘of Najara, defeating the Fyench army of 
Bertram du Guesclin, The nature of the country through 
which the allied army had passed since it had reached the 
Ebro had necessarily extended its columns, and Wellington 
halted on the 20th, in order to close them up, Ifo also moved 
his left to the ground tvhore it was most likely it would 
be required, and carefully reconnoitred King Joseph’s or 
Marshal Jourdan’s position, with a view to the attack to be 
made on the following thoyning, if the French should still re- 
main init, he enemy kept their ground, and early on the 
morning of the 21st of June the glorious battle of Vittoria 
was begun. 
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The operations of the day commenced by General Sir 
Rowland Hill obtaining possession of the heights of La 
Puebla, on which the enemy’s left rested. At the moment 
of Hill's attack, Jourdan reinforced his troops stationed on 
those heights, and, after tho heights had been carried by the 
allies, he made repeated and desperate efforts to recover 
them ; but all was in vam, and Hill’s battalions, among whom 
was a Spanish brigade, under General Morillo, kept posses- 
sion of those important heights throughout the battle. The 
contest here was, however, very severe, and the loss sustained 
considerable: General Morillo was wounded, but remained 
on the field; Lientenant-Colonel the Hon. H. Cadogan was 
mortally wounded, but though he knew that he was dying, 
he had himself carried to a place whence he could see all the 
operations. Under cover of the possession of these well- 
defended heights, Sir Rowland Hill, with all the rest of his 
division, successively passed the Zadorra, at Ia Puebla and 
the defile formed by the heights and the river Zadorra, and 
attacked and gained possession of the village of Subijana de 
Alava, which also stood on n height. Here, too, the French 
made desperate efforts to recover possession; but they were 
not more successful than they had been at La Puebla. Jour- 
dan now ordered the French left to fall back for the defence of 
the city of Vittoria, In the mean while the rest of the allied 
amy had come, or was fast coming, into action ; moving: on 
in two other separate columns of attack, The difficult nature 
of the country prevented the communication between these 
two columns, and between either of them and Hill’s column, 
which formed our right. For some time Wellington was loft 
in an anxious state of uncertainty, not knowing whether 
Hill had succeeded, or whether the column under the com- 
mand of the Earl of Dalhousie had arrived at the station 
appointed for it. But everything went well, and as he had 
ordered, the combined movements were all executed with 
rive precision, both as to place and time. The fow'th and 
light divisions, under General Cole, and forming part of our 
middle column, crossed the Zadorra by the bridges of Nan- 
olaras and Tras Puentes, immediately after Sir Rowland Hill 
had got possession of Subijana de Alava; and, almost as 
aoon ag these had crossed, the Earl Dalhousie’s column 
arrived at Mendoza; and the third division, under Sir 
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Thomas Picton, crossed at a bridge higher up, being imme- 
diately followed by the seventh division, led on by Dalhousie 
in person. As the allied divisions passed the river, the scene 
exhibited to those on the heights was one of the most ani- 
mating ever beheld by soldiers. “The whole country,” saya 
one who was both an actor and a spectator, “ seemed to be 
filled with troops; the sun shone bright, not 2 cloud obsonred 
the brilliant nnd glowing atmosphere. From right to loft, 
as far as the eye cauld rench, scarcely the most diminutive 
gpace intervened between bodies of troops, eithor already 
engaged or rapidly advancing into action; artillery and mus- 
ketry were heard in one continued, uninterrupted volume of 
sound; and, although the great fores of Franch cannon had nat 
yet opened upon the assailants, the fire had already become ex- 
ceedingly violent.” These four united divisions, now forming 
the centre of the allied army, were destined to attack the 
height which commanded the valley of the Zedorra, and on 
which the right of the French centre was placed, whilo Sir 
Rowland Hill should move forward from Subijana de Alava 
to attack the left; but Jourdan having weakened his line, to 
strengthen his detachments on the hills, abandoned his 
poe in the valley of the Zadorrd ns soon as he suw 
Vellington’s disposition to attack it, and commenced his 
retreat in good order towards Vittoria. Before retrenting, 
the French bad met the heads of our advancing columns 
with a destructive fire; but General Picton’s division—tho 
always fighting third—having come in contact with a strong 
body of the enemy, had driven it back, and had taken its 
yUNS. : 
: As Jourdan fell back upon Vittoria, closing up his long 
lines, which had been far too nruch extended, our troops con- 
tinued to advance in admirable order, notwithstanding the 
difficulty of the ground, In the mean time, while this wag 
passing in front, Genera) Sir Thomas Graham, moving: slon 
the road from Bilbao with our left, lad attacked the Trench 
right, which was posted on tho heights beyond tho Zadovra, 
above the village of Abechuco, and had dislodged it from 
thence, and then, ascending the right bank of the Zadorra 
towards the Bayonne road, he carried the village of Gamar'a 
Mayor; and at nearly the same time, the Spanish division . 
of Longa carried the village of Gamarra Menor, which is on 
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the right bank of the river opposite the Bayonne road, that 
rons nlong' the left bank, the eights of which were occupied 
by two divisions of French infantry in reserve, In the 
execution of these services, Graham’s divisions, including 
Spanish as well as Portuguese troops, were closely and 
desperately engaged, and all behaved admirably; some 
Portuguese Cacadores particularly distinguishing themselves, 
The enemy had a division of infantry advanced on the great 
road from Vittoria to Bilbao, in order to keep open the line 
of retreat to the latter city; and the right of this division 
rested on some strong heights, which cover the village of 
Gamarra Mayor, Both Gamarra Mayor and Abechuco were 
strongly occupied as tétes de ponts, and could not be carried 
without grent difficulty, It was Major-General Robertson’s 
brigade of the fifth division that most gallantly stormed and 
emvied Gamarra Mayor, advancing in columns of battalions, 
under a very heavy fire of hoes and musketry, and 
without firing a shot. Robertson’s brigade was, however, 
aésisted by two guns of Major Lawson’s brignde of artillery. 
At this village the enemy suffered severely, and lost three 
thore pieces of cannon, ‘The village of Abechuco had been 
carried by Colonel Halkett’s brigade, supported by General 
Bradford’s brigade of Portuguese infantry, and covered by 
a strong battery, consisting of horse and foot artillery. 
During the attack at Abechuco, tho French had made the 
reatest efforts to ve-possess themselves of the village of 
amarra Mayor, but they had been gallantly repulsed by 
x a division, under the command of Major-General 
swald, f 
When the French had been driven from all their positions, 
and their main body had been driven through the town of 
Vittoria, the whole of the allied army co-operated inthe 
pursuit, which was continued by all till after it was dark. 
The movements of the troops undev Sir Thomas Graham, 
and their possession of Gamarra and Abechuco, and of the 
Bayonne road, intercepted the enomy’s retreat by that high- 
way to Trance. They wore, thesiore, obliged to turn to 
the road leading to Pamplona; and they were unable to hold 
any position beyond Vittoria for sufficient length of time to 
allow their baggage, stores, and artillery, to be drawn off. 
The whole, therefore, of the artillery which had not already 
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been taken by Lord Wellington's troops in their successive 
attacks of positions, together with all their ammunition and ° 
baggage, and nearly everything else they had, was captured 
closa to Vittoria. “I have reason to believe,” wrote his lordship, 
“thas the enemy carried off with them one gum and one 
howitzer only.”” As darkness set in, the French columns 
mixed and dispersed, running off in all directions, The in- 
truder Joseph had a very narrow escape; his travolling- 
carriage, his papers, were taken ; and several of his attendants 
were captured or cut down, or shot in their flight by the Yee 
vengeful Spaniards. ‘To tho French it was an irremediable, a 
fatal dafent-—it was the most complete reverse ‘they ever expe- 
rienced in the Peninsula; and few battles anywhere have been 
more decisive. The immense quantity of artillery introduced 
by Bonaparte into his armies, had mado it imperative on 

ellington to increase the number of his own guns; and 
never previously had so large a body of British artillery been 
engaged as at Vittoria, 

‘he Trench army rallied at no point of its line; nov was 
there the slightest effort made by them, after passing’ tho 
city of Vittorin, to check the rapid pursuit of the allies. To 
escape with nothing but life, and the clothes on their baoks, 
seemed to hava become their sole object, ‘Their artillery 
drivers cut their traces, left their guns on the uneven rough 
ground, and galore off with their horses. The amount of 
spoil pattie hy the pursuers was immense, and of the most 
varied description, resembling, in many particulars, the spoils 
of an Oriental, rather than those of a Europem army. Joseph 
Bonaparte, who had been nicknamed by the sober Spaniards 
“ King of the Cooks,” “ Little Josoph of the Bottles,” was 
a self-indulging, luxurious, sensual, voluptuous man; and 
whereyer he wenthe carried with him all his luxuries and means 
of enjoyment,* THis splendid sideboard of plate, his larder, 
and his cellar, or its choicest contents, fell into the hands of 
the conquerors; his fine wardrobe, some of his women, and 
some of his plunder, including splendid pictures by the old 
seg masters, wore taken also, Many of the French 
officers had followed Joseph’s oxample as far as their means 
allowed; and thus the finest wines and the choicest viands 
were picked up in profusion.” The wives and mistresses of 
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the officers had gathered together in one house, where 
they were safe, ait from whence they were sent in their own 
carriages with a flag of truce to Pamplona, Poodles, par- 
rots, and monkeys, were among the prisoners. Seldom hag 
such a scene of confusion heen witnessed as that which the 
yonds leading from the field of battle presented; broken- 
down wagons, stocked with claret and slians apts, others 
Jaden with eatables dressed and undressed, casks of brandy, 
apparel of every kind, barrels of money, books, papers, sheep, 
cattle, horses, and mules, abandoned in the flight. The bag- 
gage was presently rifled, and the followers of the camp 
attired themselves in the gala-dresses of the flying enemy. 
Portuguese boys figured about in the dress-conts of French 
pleas officers; and they who happened to draw » woman’s 
wardrobe in the lottery, converted silks, satins, and embroi- 
dered muslin into scarfs and sashes for their masquerade 
triumph. Some of the more fortunate soldiers got possession 
of the army chest, and loaded themselves with money... . 
The camp of every division was like a fair, benches were lnid 
trom waggon to waggon, and there the soldiers held an auc- 
tion through the night, and disposed of such plunder ns hac 
fallen to their share, to any one who would purchase it.’ 
“The soldiers of the army,” said Lord Wellington, “have 
got among them about a million sterling in money, with the 
exception of about 100,000 dollars which were pot for the 
military chest.” “Among the innumerable trophies of the 
field was the baton or marshal’s staff of Jourdan, Lord 
Wellington sent it to the Prince Regent, who gave him in 
return the baton of a field-marshal of Great Britain. Of 
arms and materials of war there were taken 151 pieces of 
brass ordnance, 415 cnissons, more than 14,000 yvound of 
ammunition, nearly 2,000,000 of musket ball-cartuldgies, 
40,668 lbs. of gunpowder, 66 forage-waggons, and 4¢ forge- 
waggons. When the battle began, the numerical strength 
of the two armies was about equal. But on the side of the 
allies, the Spaniards, though they behaved better than they, 
had hitherto done, were not to be compared with the French 
soldiery. The Trench had in many actions made" greater 
slaughter of a Spanish army; but they had never, in any 
one instance, reduced an army, even of raw volintears, ta 
such a state of total wreck, They saved themselves from 
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destruction or from captivity, by abandoning the whole 
matériel of the army, and by running like a mob. Only 
about 1,000 of them were taken, for, lightened of their usual 
burthens, they ran with wonderful alacrity ; the country was 
too much intersected with canals and ditches for our cavalry 
to act with effect in pursuit; and our infantry, who moved 
in military order, could not be athe to keep up with a 
rout of fugitives. Moreover—as Wellington deeply regretted 
—the spoils of the field occupied and detained his troops ; 
and the money, the wine, and the other luxuries they obtained 
induced some degree of sluggishness. This has happened in 
all similar cases. And there still remdins to be waited, that 
the troops, in their long march from the Portuguese frontier, 
had worn out their shoes, and were, in good part, barefooted ; 
while, owing to the slowness with which his supplies had 
been sent up, Wellington had no new shoes to give them, 
The French acknowledged a loss, in killed nnd wounded, 
of 8,000 men; but their loss was unquestionably much 
srenter, ‘The total loss of the allies was 740 killed, and 
174 wounded. Lord Wellington was liberal and even en- 
thusiastic in his praise of all engaged ot officers and men. 
He particularly acknowledged his obligations to Genorals 
Graham and Hill, General Norillo, and General the Honour- 
able W, Stewart, Generals the Bart of Dalhousie, Six Thomas 
Picton, Sir Lowry Cole; to his Quartermaster-General, Sir 
George Murray, who had again given the prentest assistance ; 
to Lord Aylmer, the deputy adjutant-genoral; and to many 
others, including Sir Richard Fletcher and the officers 
of the Royal Engineers, All the more scientific parts of the 
avmy had, indeed been vastly improved since the time when 
Wellington first took the command of our forces in the 
Peninsula; and the department of the quartermaster-general, 
upon which so much depends, and the service of the En- 
gineers, had been brought from a very defective to an all but 
perfect condition, by Sir George Murray, Aylmer, Fletcher, 
and other able and painstaking mon. ‘Wellington also mon- 
tioned in his despatch that his serene highness the hereditary 
Prince of Orange (afterwards King of Holland)was in the field 
ns his aide-de-camp, and conducted himself with his usual 
gallentry and intelligence. 
The news of this decisive battle of Vittoria pave strength, 
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spirit, and union, to the allied armies acting against Bona. 
parte in Germany, dissipated the last misgivings and inde- 
cisions of Austria, broke up the congress assembled at 
Prague, in Bohemia, which before would have treated with 
the French, and have left them in possession of many of 
their conquests; and it gave to the voice of the British 
Government and its envoys a vast increase of consideration 
and influence. Without this battle of Vittoria and its 
glorious results in June, there would have been no battle of 
Leipzig in October, 

ing Joseph hardly once looked back wntil he had reached 
the strong walls ot: Pamplona, in Navarre, nmong lofty 
mountains, the offshoots of the Pyrenean chain, 
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CAMPAIGN OF 1818 (Continued). 


Tus battle of Vittoria gave Joseph Bonaparte his passport 
out of Spain, “The whole plunder of Spain was disgorged 
in a moment; and he who had passed the Pyrenees asa 
monarch, reerossed them as 2 fugitive.” * 

Sir Thomas Graham continued to push the enemy along - 
the road, to Bayonne, pane them from every position in 
which they attempted to make a stand. In this cheering 
chase the Spaniards plucked up heart, The enemy were 
driven across’ the Bidassao, the boundary river betweon 
Spnin and Trance, by a brigade of the Gallicion army under 
General Castafios. By the 30th of June the garrison of 
Passages, a post with a harbour of considerable importance, 
surrendered to the Spanish general Longa, and St, Sebastian 
was blockaded by a detachment of Spanish troops. 

In retiring from the Ebro the Fronch had left a garrison 
in Pancorbo, Against this place Lord Wellington detached 
the Spanish reserve under the Count de Bisbal, who, on the 
first of July, forced the castle to capitulate, and made all 
the garrison prisoners. 

After a very short stay in Pamplona, Joseph had with- 
drawn his wings from the Spanish territory, fearing three 
divisions of his contre, under Genoral Gazan, in the Pyrenean 
valley of El Bastan, 2 fertile and_vory defensible country, 
But ‘Wellington sent Sir Rowland Till in one direction, and 
Lord Dalhousie in nnothgr, to fall upon Gazan; ond, after 
a few skilful mancsuvres and brilliant attacks, the French, 
driven from every post, were compelled to evacuate that 
district, and to seek safety in their own country, on the other 
side the Pyrenees, 

The day after our gront victory, General Clausol, ignorant 
of what had happened, advanced to Vittoria, which he found 

* Captain Hamilton, Annals, 
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occupied by General Pakenlam’s division. Informed, now, 
of the dismal catastrophe which had befallen Joseph ond 
Marshal Jourdan, Clausel instantly retreated on Logrono, 
where he remained several days in a state of bewilderment. 
Finding thet Lord Wellington bad completely barred his 
direct road to France, he now fell back upon Saragosa, by 
forced marches, and from that city he fled to the mountain 
yess of Jaca, Clousel entered France on the Qnd of July, 
but he had been compelled to leave his artillery behind him, 
and his heavy baggage and some hundreds of his people 
were captured by the famed guerilla chief Mina, who had 
hotly pursued him from Logrono to Saragosa, and from 
Saragosa to the borders of France. 

Thus with the exception of the garrisons of Pamplona 
and St. Sebastian, the French had now entirely cleared out 
of Spain. Pamplona was placed under blockade by a corps 
of Spaniards, St, Sebastian was invested forthwith; and 
Sir Lhomas Graham, with the first and fifth divisions of onr 
army, was left to prosecute the siege, 

After almost incredible exertions, and vexations and de- 
lays arising from want of provisions, want of military stores, 
and want of money, Lord Wellington fixed his head-quarters 
at Ostiz, at the foot of the Pyrenees, and began to divide 
and dispose his troops so as to secure the passes of thosa 
mountains and the roads leading from France. This was no 
easy operation, for the mountain range to be guarded was not 
less than sixty English miles in length, the practicable 
passes were not two or three, but six or eight, and there 
were other rough roads or paths across the Pyrenees, and 
running between or turning the greater passes, which might 
be traversed by an enemy so light and active and so accus- 
tomed to mountain warfare as the French, Lord Wellington 
astimated all the ae goad and bad, at not less then 
seventy. It should seem as if -the government at home 
fancied that he might defend the Pyrenees as he had done 
the heights of Torres Vedras, without allowing the Trench 
to penetrate anywhere; but he showed them beforehand that 
this was impossible.* A change was now indeed about lo 
take place in the character of the contest. It had already 


* Letter to the Earl of Liverpool, date Loezaca, 25th July, in 
TDespatehes, * 
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been proved that in 9 vase campaigne, ov in any situation 
approaching to an open country, the veterans of France 
were not a match for the British infantry; but now the 
allied army was to defend a series of mountain defiles, in a 
country where neither cavalry nor artillery could be em- 
ployed; our troaps were about to enter into a struggle for 
which they were unprepared by any former experience; while 
the system of mountain warfare was one for which the 
lightness and activity of the French troops peculiarly fitted 
them, and in which they had hitherto been considered un- 
rivalled. * 

Our sentinels now looked down from the rugged frontier 
of Spain upon the level and cultivated plains of France, 
which lay in sunshine at their feet. Thus, in five and forty 
days from the opening of this memorable campaign, Welling 
ton had conducted the allied army from the frontiers of 
Portugal to the confines of France; he had marched 400 
miles, had gained one of the completest victories, had 
dviven the French right ough a country ons in 
strong’ positions, had liberated Spain, and was now standing 
ag a conqueror on the skirts of France, who had been sending 
forth hey armies to invade nll the countries of Europe, + 

The Emperor of the French once more sent Mavehot Soult 
to measure swords with our great commander, Soult was to 
take the entire command of the defeated troops, to re-equip 
them, to gather up formidable reinforcements, to lend his 
masses rapidly against ellagts to clear’ the Trench 
frontier of the odious presence of the English, to re-open the 
passes of the Pyrenees, to relieve Pamplona and St, Sebas- 
tian, and to drive the allied army behind the Ebro, By tho 
18th of July, Soult, to all appearance full of confidence, 
reached the frontier, and took the command. ‘To revive tho 
pak of his soldiers he issued ono of thoso bonst{ul pros 
clamations, to which tho French wera so much addicted. 
I have borne testimony t8 the Emperor,” said Soult, “of 
your bravery and zeal: Iria instructions are that you must 
drive the enemy from these heights, which enable them to 
look proudly down on our fertile valleys, end then chase 
them beyond the Ebro, It is on the Spanish soil that your 

* Captain Hamilton, Annals of the Peninsular Campaign, 
+ Majer Sherer, Miltary Memoirs of the Duke, 
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tents must next be pitched, and your resources drawn. Let 
the account of our successes be dated from Vittoria, and let 
the féte day of his imperial majesty be celelated in that 
city!” hen that auspicious day arrived, the 16th of 
August, Marshal Soult and his army, instead of being at 
Vittoria, were on the wrong side of the Pyrenees, after having 
Deen repeatedly beaten and scattered; ond the allied army, 
instead of having been driven beyond the Ebro, was on the 
Bidassao, with a firm footing in France. 
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BATILES OF THE PYRENEES. 
A.D, 1818. Tuly 25-6, August. 


Havine given the most minute instructions for rendering 
safo and effectual the blockade of Pamplona, a very strong 
fortress,vherein were shut up some 4,000 French troops, who 
had more than 200 cannon in battery, Wellington quitted 
the upper passes of the Pyrenees, and went down to the 
shores of the Atlantic, to superintend the siege of San Selyas- 
tian, with some faint hope of carrying that formidable place 
before Soult should put himself in motion, But his ford- 
ship’s means for pressing’ a siege were, as they ever had been, 
exceedingly defective, and both the fortress and the garrison 
were found to be even stronger than he had expected. On 
the 14th of July, batteries were opened against the convent 
of San Bartolomeo and outworks, Leaving Sir Thomas 
Graham to conduct the siege according to a plan which his 
lordship had drawn up, the commander-in-chief retuned to 
the main body of his army, 

On the 17th of July, the convent and a redoubt were 
carried by assault; but, on the 26th, one of our storming 
arties was repulsed, and hurled back, with the loss of 50 
killed and wounded, and 100 taken, Upon this disastrous 
intelligence, Wellington galloped back to the const; and, 
finding that even the ammunition was almost exhausted, he 
gave his orders to suspend the operations of the siego for a 
time, and to blocknde the place, and guard the seaward pass, 

to prevent the arrival of any succour vom France, 

he night of this very day, as he was riding’ to his head- 
quarters, now established at Leznca, Wellington reecived the 
reports that the great army of Soult, from 70,000 to 80,000 
strong, was in rapid motion; that the French had over- 
powered his troops in two of the mountain-passes on the right 
of the allied army, had penetrated with overwhelming nume 
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bers into the valleys of the Pyrenees, end were pressing on- 
wards for Pamplona. * Well,” said the general to the officer 
who thus reported, “we must do the best we can to stop 
them! And stop them he did, after a whole week of 
brilliant manoeuvres, rapid movements, and almost constant 
fighting. . 

Soult, with admirable diligence and ability, had re- 
organized his army, in nine divisions of infantry, two of 
dragoons, and one of cavalry. He had been strongly'rein- 
forced, other reinforcements were forming in his rear on the 
Garonne; and he hed been well supplied with artillery, 
arms, ammunition, and stores. On the evening of the 24th 
of July, ha had suddenly collected between 80,000 and 
40,000 men on the French side of the Pyrenees, at St. Jean 
Pied de Port, nen the opening of the pass of Roncesvalles, 
At the same time, another column of attack, 18,000 strong, 
was assembled at Lspeletta, near the past of Maya, His 
plan was to attack at one and the same time the pass of Ron- 
cesvalles and the pass of Maya, the roads from which con- 
verges on Pamplona; and, accordingly, wader cover of some 
feints and mancenvyes, principally made by some thousands 
of National Guards, attached to his regular army, which dis 
tracted the attention of the allies towards other roads or 

aths, the French rushed into those two passes early on the 
Both, Soult leading in person the grenter column. 

In both of the passes, and on the heights above them, 
there was desperate fighting, They fought on tha mountain 
tops, which could searcely Gare witnessed any other combat 
than that of the Pyrenean engles; thoy fought among jagged 
rocks, and over profound abysses ; they fought amidst clouds 
and mists, for those mountain tops were 6,000 feet above tha 
level of the plains of France, and the rains, which had fallen 
in torrents during several preceding days, were evaporating’ 
in the morning and noon-day sun, were steaming heaven- 
ward, and clothing the loftiest peaks with fantastic wreaths. 

The British disputed nearly every foot of ground, only 
yielding, at last, to thé immeasurable superiority of numbers, 
and then retreating, in admirable order, to good positions. In 
the Maye Pass alone, where » handful of men opposed, for a 
long’ time, an immense nnd condensed French: column, and 
where General Stewart never had more than 4,000 or 5,000 
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men to bring into action against the 18,000 fighting men of 
General d’Iivlon, the allies lost 1,600 men in killed and 
wounded; of this number, 1,400 were British troops, All 
here had fought heroically ; but the 92nd Rogitaent suffered 
most in the unequal contest. The advancing enemy was 
stopped by the mass of its dead and dying ; it never pave 
way until two-thirds of its men, who were principally natives 
of Iveland, had fallen to the ground, and even then it 
rallied ‘on the secondary position, These dauntless Irishmen 
would, indeed, have graced Thermopylae. D’Eilon had pur- 
chased his very imperfect advantage at a dear price: the 
number of his Killed and wounded could not be ascertained, 
but it was estimated roundly at 1,800 men; and, what was 
of equal importance, was the fhot that, after the bloody lesson 
they had received in the Maya Pass—efter seeing’ how a 
diminutive number of British troops could stand, even when 
taken by surprise, in an isolated position—his men became 
uncommonly shy of fighting. 

Marshal Soult’s grent plan was deranged by the protracted 
stay of this corps on the Col de Maya, and several ingenious 
theories have been spun to account for D’Evlon’s long’ delay ; 
but it appears to us that this delay was chiefly, if not wholly, 
attributable to the discouragement of his troops, In the 
Roneesyalles Pass, General Cole, with 10,000 or 11,000 
bayonets, long opposed the 80,000 bayonets of Soult, and 
when he gave way it was only by 2 slow and orderly retreat, 
and to a position where the French did not dare to attack 
him. Cole lost about $80 men in killed and wounded, and 
Soult himself acknowledged a loss of 400 men, ‘The French 
marshal hed not gained ten miles of advance; and, fiom the 
two passes which he had forced, the distanco to Pamplona 
was not less than twenty-two miles, with strong: defensive 
ee and intrepid ‘and increasing enemies botween, 

pon these considerationsyand on account of the immovenble- 
ness and torpidity of D’rlon's corps, Soult must indeed have 
felt that this day’s opeations were unsatisfactory. After 
the two passes had been forced, Picton, with the third ond 
fourth divisions, retired leisurely, and in beautiful order, 
Lefore Soult; and on tha 27th took up a position, in battle 
order, to cover the large Spanish division that was blockading 
Pamplona, the first great object of Soult’s advance, At the 

BB 
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same time Sir Rowland Hill fell back and took post at 
Trurita, Sir George Murray, the Quartermaster-General, at 
the ‘critical moment, had taken upon himself some heavy 
responsibility; and his movements and arrangements were 
approved and een by Wellington, who on this day 
joined the main body of the army on the field. The com- 
mander-in-chief was received with enthusiastic cheers by the 
soldiers, who thus intimated the little doubt they had of 
being able to drive Soult back across the Pyrenees. There 
was the same enthusiasm everywhere, On his way to 
the main body, as he had ridden past the several corps, 
which were all instantly i in motion, with his own clear 
orders for their guidance, he was loudly cheered by all the 
men. The disposable forces of the allies were now concen- 
trated to the right; but their numbers were much reduced 
by the blockades of Pamplona and San Sebastian, Soult 
formed his army on the right of a mountain, right opposite 
to the allies; and on the evening of the 27th he moved down 
and made a partial attack on Wellington’s fourth division, 
The French were foiled and benten—repulsed even at some 
points by the Spanish infantry, which they had so long 
despised. It was made evident that the French veterans, 
who had been engaged in Spain against the British, had lost 
much of their vivacity and confidence, and that a party of 
Soult’s reinforcements consisted of conscripts and new levies, 
who were hardly equal to a contest with such of the Spanish 
regiments as had submitted to any degree of discipline. On 
the other side, the novel sight of the French flying from 
their levelled bayonets, gave the Spaniards great encourage 
ment. But, wnluckily, Spanish valowr continued to the Jast 
to be subject to hot and cold fits; ‘and, through the bad 
qualities of the great majority of their officers, their dis- 
cipline could never be perfect, On the following day—the 
28th of July, and the fourth angiversary of the battle of 
Talavera—Soult renewed his attack, and this time in full 
force. First he fell upor our left, and then he fell on the 
centre of the British position, which was drawn up on the 
hills, Nearly the whole brunt of this attack of an army was 
borne by a single division—by our fourth division under Sir - 
Lowry Cole, who repulsed the French with the bayonet. In 
one single instance the French succeeded in overpowering a 
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Portuguese battalion, on the ai of General Ross’s brigade, 
This obliged Ross to retire, and thereupon the enemy estab- 
lished themselves for a moment in the line of the allies, But 
‘Wellington directed the 27th and 48th Regiments to charge 
them, and the French were presontly driven down the hill at 
the bayonet’s point, and with o frightful loss. Soon after 
the fighting ceased: the French had had more than enough 
of it. , 

The next day, the 29th, the two armies remained inactive; 
Soult evidently doubting of lis power to break through the 
allies to relieve Pamplona. He resolved, however, to make 
one effort more before carrying his tamed eagles back to 
France ; and, giving up all thoughts of forcing Wellington’s 
centre, he moved off a large body on his right with the pur- 
pose of turning the British left by a sudden, heavy, concen- 
trated attack on Sir Rowland Hill. If this attack should 
succeed entirely, he might be enabled to relieve, by a con- 
tinued movement to his right, not Pamplona, but San Sebas- 
tian; or, if it succeeded but partially, ié would open to the 
French a better line of retreat than they now possessed, and 
put him in communication with his strong reserve on the 
Tiida under the command of General Villatte. 

On the 80th, Soult, by manauvring on the left flank of 
Hill’s corps, obliged that general to retreat from one height 
to another range about a mile in the rear; but, when the 
French attacked Till on that second height, they were 
repulsed with loss, They repented their assault upon Hill’s 
front ; but Hill was reinforced by troops that marched 
rapidly from the British centre to the left, and the Trench 
brigade was driven down the slopes by the death-dealing 
bayonets, Every effort of the French ended in the same 
disaster; and while Soult was vainly throwing his columns 
against Hill, Wellington attacked the Fronch corps in his 
own front. ‘These corps had been wonkoned in order to 
strengthen their right and dislodge Fill, but they occupied a 
very strong’ position betweon the valley of the Lanz, and the 
valley of the Arge; they were in possession of the strong 
village of Ostiz; they were protected by rocks and woods, 
and their.ground was lofty, and, to a timid eye, impregnable. 
But Picton was sent to tun the Jeft of this position by the 
tond of Roncesvalles, and Lord Dalhousie, with the seventh 
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division, was sant across other mountains to turn the right, 
Our soldiers scrambled over the steep and rugged heights 
like the goats that were native to them. Picton and Dal- 
housie turned the two flanks, and attacked with the greatest 
spirit, driving the French out of Ostiz: and, as soon as these 
ank movements had taken effect, Sir Lowry Cole attacked 
the enemy right in front with two British and two Portu- 
guese battalions, The French soon gave way, and fled pre- 
cipitately. They were pursued by Lord Wellington as far 
as Olague; and here, at sunset, a halt was called, this part 
of our army being in the rear of the preat French right 
which had been engaging Sir Rowland Hill, and which had 
been so well beaten by him. Foiled at all points, every part 
of the French srmy began to retreat, under cover of dark 
ness, and they kept maroning, throughout the night. Soult 
tried no more. At one time his foremost division had been 
within two short leagues of Pamplona, but he had not been 
able to do the least thing for that important fortress, the 
blockaded Trench garrison of which heard for several succes- 
sive days the not distant firing, telling them of the desperate 
-efforts made by their countrymen to relieve them, and the reso- 
lute determination of the allies that they should not be relieved. 
On the morning of the 81st Soult’s scattered and dismayed 
forces were in full retrent into France, followed by the allies, 
who succeeded in taking many prisoners and much baggage. 
These various combats are called the “ battles oF the 
Pyrenees.” ‘The fighting had been of the hardest kind. In 
a private letter, written just after the events, Wellington 
said, “I never saw such fighting as we have had here. It 
began on the 26th of July, and, excepting the 29th, when 
not a shot was fired, we had it every day till the 9nd of 
August. The battle of the 28th was fair bludgeon work. 
The fourth division was principally engaged, and the loss of 
the enemy was immense. Our losg has likewise been very 
severe, but not of a nature to cripple us.” The entire loss of 
the allies, including the casualties of the pursuit, amounted 
to about 6,200 men. “I hope,” says Wellington, “that 
Soult will not feel any inclination to renew his expedition. 
The French army must have suffered considerably. Between 
the 25th of last month and the 2nd of this, they were 
engaged seriously not less than ten times; on many occn- 
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sions in attacking very strong yeas in others bent from 
them or pursued, I understand that their officers say they 
have lost 15,000 men. I thought so; but, as they say so, [ 
now think more. I believe we have about 4,000 prisoners, 
It is strange enough that our diminution of strength up to 
the 81st did not exceed 1,600 men, although I believe our 
casualties are 6,000,” 

But if all Wellington’s orders had been properly obeyed. 
by the officers in command of detached corps, if some of the 
Spaniards had been where they ought to have been, and if 
many events which ought to have been in tho English 

yeneral’s favour, had not turned out unfortunately, Marshal 
onlt must have surrendered at discretion, and scarcely a 
soldier of his army could have got through the mountain 
passes into France, General Hill overteok Soult’s rear- 
guard in the pass of Donna Maria, took many prisoners, and 
then joined Lord Wellington on the heights beyond the pass. 
Soult was in a deep narrow valley, but, not being’ pursued, 
he halted in San Estevan, Three British divisions and ono 
of Spaniards were behind the mountains which ovorlook tliat 
town, and the Spaniards that Sir Thomas Graham had 
detached from the siege of San Sebastian, were marching to 
block up the exits from the valley. Wellington thought ho 
had Soult in a trap: he gave strict orders to provent the 
lighting of fires, the straggling’ of soldiers, and everything 
that might betray to the French the secret that the divisions 
of a great army were gathering round them, and he con- 
cealed himself behind some rocks, whence he could clearly 
observe every movement of the enemy, ‘Three drunken or 
marauding English soldiers destroyed the combinations, and 
saved Marshal Soult from a most terrible and inovitablo 
disaster: these worthless fellows strolled down tho valley, 
were surprised by four French gendarmes, and wero carriadl 
to Soult in San Estevan, Shortly afterwards Soult’s drama 
beat to arms, and the Fronch columns began to move out of 
the town towards the French mouth of the pass, 

This was on the 8lst of July. Tho way was steop and 
very narrow, the multitude was great, and the baggage, and 
the wounded men, borne on their comrades’ shoulders, formed 
such a long line of procession, that Soult's rear was still near 
San Estevan on the morning of the lst of August, and 
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scarcely had they marched a league from that town, when 
they were assailed by terrible firo from the skirmishers of 
our fourth division, and some Spaniards who covered the 
heights on the right side of the valley. The French could 
scarcely reply to this hot fire; their troops and baggage got 
mixed, many of the men fled up the hills on the opposite 
side, and Soult, who rode to the spot, could hardly prevent 
a general flight and dispersion. As it was, many prisoners 
and much baggage were taken by the allies at every step. 
Ag the French advanced, the valley narrowed to a mere cleft 
in the rocks, and they had to cross a mountain torrent by a 
crazy narrow bridge, The Spanish generals, Longa and 
Barcefias, ought, in accordance with their instructions, to 
have been with their whole divisions at the head of this 
chasm, and on the bridge; but there was nothing there but 
a single battalion of Spanish Cagadores, who were not 
“ te of sustaining the French charge, headed by General 
@ Erion. : 

Thus Soult got out of that coupe-gorge. But his perils 
and his losses were not yet over, for the whole of Reilles’s 
division had yet to pass, and our hard-fighting, hard- 
marching light division was now close at hand. As the 
shades of evening were decpening in that deep chasm, the 
hend of our light division, after marching for nineteen con- 
seoutiye hours over forty miles of rough mountain roads, 
reached the head of a precipice near the bridge of Zanzi, 
and saw below them, within pistol-shot, Reilles's division 
rushing alone that horrid defile. A. crash of musketry and 
rifles first told the French of the presence of their foes. A 
river flowed hetween them ond the English; but the French 
were wedged in a narrow road, with inaccessible rocks on 
one side, and the river on the other; and at the same 
moment other light troops were coming up the pass from 
San Estavan, to take Reilies’s people in the rear. 

A British officer, an eye-witness, has thus described the 
terrible scene which ensued. ‘Confusion impossible to 
describe followed; the French wounded were thrown down 
in the rush, and trampled upon; the cavalry drew their 
swords, and endeavoured to charge up the pass; but the 
infantry heat them back, and several, horses and all, were 
precipitated into the river; some fired vertically at us, the 
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wounded called ont for quarter, while others pointed to them, 
supported as they were on branches of trees, on which were 
suspended grent-conts clotted with gore, and blood-stained 
sheets, taken from different habitations to nid the sufferers,” 
Brave British soldiers could not fire at such piteous objects 
as these; they satisfied themselves with keeping possession 
of the bridge, and with charging or firing at those who had 
still muskets, nnd bayonets, or sabres, in their hands, and 
who were trying to fores the passage. The evening was 
vapidly succeeded by dark night and then, finding out 0 
side path, and climbing over rocks and mountains, the 
greater part of Reilles’s forces escaped and joined Soult at 
fchalar. But thoy left behind them all their baggage, and 
a gyveat many more prisoners. 

et Lord Wellington was greatly and justly discontented 
with the result of this day’s operations, Marshal Soult, who 
ought to have beon his prisoner, rallied his shattered and 
disheartened divisions as best he could, during the night, 
bringing his right wing at the rock of Ivantelly, to commu- 
nicate with the left of Villatte’s reserve, which was found in 
position on the French side of the Pyrenees. 

On the following morning, the 2nd of August, Lord Wel- 
ting who had come up towards this point with his 4th, 
7th, and light divisions, fell upon General Clausel, who was 
commanding’ Soult’s rear-guard, and who was in possession 
of an exceedingly strong position, near the town of Echalar. 
General Barnes, with his single brigade, about 1,500 strong, 
was the first to arrive at the foot of that hill; and, without 
waiting for the othor divisions, Barnes rushed up the steep 
height, under 2 tremendous fire of musketry and artillery, 
charged Clausel’s 6,000 men, and drove them from thir 

a : wad ¢ 
position, Clausel’s men were the same who had failed in 
the attack near Soranren, on the 28th, who had beer tho- 
roughly beaten on tho 80th, and who had suffered so severely 
the day before this action at Echalay, in getting from San 
Estevan. It was not in the nature of Frenchmen to stand 
such a suacession of reverses and calamities ; their spirit was 
evaporating like the laterains ; and time, and effusion of new 
blood—an intermixture with other men, who still, in their 
ignorance, believed that the English were no soldiers, and Wel- 
lington was no general—was necessary to re-invigorate them. 
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Qn the same day, the Qnd of August, the French were 
dislodged from Ivantelly, a lofty mountain; and here, not- 
withstanding their position and their numbers, the work was 
done by Colonel Andrew Barnard, with five companies of his 
riflemen, supported by four companies of the 48rd. 

Soult now drew closer to his reserves behind the Bidassao, 
put some of his disorganized corps behind the lina of his 
reserve, and called for reinforcements, and collected all tha 
detachments and National Guards that he could. Wellington 
had, on the Ist of August, directed Sir Thomas Graham to 
collect all his forces, to advance from San Sebastian, and 
bring up pontoons for crossing the Bidassao ; but very weight: 
considerations induced him to abandon this design of fol- 
lowing Soult inte France; and, therefore, after nine days of 
incessant motion, and ten serious actions, tha two armies 
rested quiet in their respective positions, The English flag 
again waved triumphantly in the pass of Roncesvalles, where 
it had been seen, centuries ago, with Edward the Black 
Prince, and in the pass of Maya, and in all the chief defiles ; 
the British troops again looked down upon the plains of 
France; Shey had a firm footing on the skirts of that king 
dom; and the foraging parties of the Spaniards often pene- 
trated for miles beyond the frontier, The young Prince of 
Orange (the Inte King of the Netherlands), who had now 
followed Wellington for two years, and who had a horse 
killed under him, in one of the recent engagements, was 
the bearar of his lordship’s despatches to tha British 
Government, 
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ORTHEZ 
A.D, 1614, February 27. 


Typ victories of the Pyrenees, and the consequent fall of 
San Sebastian and Pamplona, left the road into France open 
to the victorious army of the Duke of Wellington. Between 
the middle of October and the early part of November, the 
whole army crossed the Bidassao, which there forms the 
frontier between France and Spain, Marshal Soult retired: 
skirmishing where he could, and making a stand in some 
strong positions, for his army had been greatly reinforced, 
There was some hard fighting on the Nive, and on tho 
Nivelle ; but Soult was pushed back to the Adour, and across 
that, river, on the further side of which positions strongly 
entrenched were preparing for him, 

By Lord Wellington's earliest operations on the right, that 
flank of his army had been ut once cleared, and the enemy 
had been driven from a country much intorseoted by rivers, 
and singularly difficult and dofensible, 

The position Soult now occupied at Sauveterre was co- 
vered by a broad river, and in other points yery advanta- 
geous, Lord Wellington made so strong a demonstration 
upon the front of the line on which Soult now rested that, 
while the attention of the marshal was wholly engaged by 
the movements in his front, Sir Rowland Hill crossed the 
Gave @’Oleron, at Villeneuve, without any opposition, on the 
24th of February, and tyrned his left, Upon thia, Soult 
hastily abendonad his ground, transferred his head-quartors 
to Orthez, and took up formidable position behind the Pau, 
The third and light divisions, under Sir Thomas Picton, had 
followed the corps of IIill, and passed the Gave d'Oleron at 
the same spot; and the sixth division, under Sir Honry 
Clinton, had crossed, also, between Montfort and Laas, with- 
out meeting any resistance; while Marshal Beresford, on the 
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left, kept the enemy close within their ¢éte-de-pont at Peyre- 
horade, Lord Wellington, now disposing his force in three 
columns, determined to attack the position of Orthez. The 
left, under Marshal Beresford, forded the Pau about four 
miles above Peyrehorade, and, marching up the right bank, 
joined the cavalry and General Pigton’s division, which had 
crossed by a ford below Berenx. Sir Rowland Hill, with 
his own corps, supported by the sixth and light divisions, 
marched to force the bridge of Orthez ; but the approach was 
, found so strongly guarded by defences and traops, that the 
attempt was countermanded. 

About eight in the morning of the 27th of February, tho 
aixth and light divisions were moved down the river (to 
the spot where Picton had forded on the afternoon of tho 
prece ing day), and crossed over by a bridge of boats, which 
Ford Wellington had directed to be laid down for the artil- 
Jery. The corps of Sir Rowland Hilll remained upon the 
high road_to Sauveterre, opposite the bridge and valley of 
Orthez. The passage, of the Pau, from the depth of the 
fords, and the force of the current, jroved very difficult; but 
the soldiers, by supporting each other steadily, surmounted 
the dangar, and crossed without Joss. 

Lord Wellington, having carefully reconioitred the enemy’s 
position, decided to attack it, Their left flank rested upon 
the town of Orthez, and their line was posted upon a range 
of heights, extending about a mile in the direction of Dax. 
Their right stood on a bluff, abrupt point, and was covered 
in front fy the village of St. Boes, The centre of their line, 
owing to the form of the hill, stood considerably retired ; 
and, being thus sheltered by the advanced position of the 
flanks, was unassailable. A reserve, of two divisions of in- 

, fantry and a brigadé of cavalry, was drawn up on a very 
elevated, and commanding height upon the road to Sault de 
Navailles, r 

Tha dispositions of Lord Wellington were soon made. 
Marshal’ Beresford, with the fourth.and seventh divisions, 
and Colonel Vivian’s brigade of cnvalry, were ordered to 
carry the village of St. Boes, on the right, and to assault 
the hill above if, Sir Thomas Picton was ordered to march 
with the third, and sixth divisions, and a brigade of cavalry, 
under Lord Edward Somerset, upon the centre and left of 
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the enemy. The light division, under Baron Alten, was 
directed to advance up a ravine between these two columns, 
and to give support where it might be wanted. Sir Rowland 
Hill was instructed to lead his corps across the river, by a 
ford about two miles above Orthez, to gain a point in the 
enemy’s rear, and oug off his communication with the town 
of Pou, 

The left wing of the allies began tho battle. Sir Lowry 
Cole, with the fourth division, after a sharp contest, carried 
the village of St. Boes with spirit, Marshal Beresford now 
moved forward, with the division of General Cole still lead- 
ing, to attack the right of the enemy on the bold hill above, 
The troops advanced in gallant order, but the approach was 
along’ a narrow ridge, with ravines on‘either sida. Upon the 
summit of this, two lines of French infantry were drawn up 
to opposa them. Jt was not possible for tho assailants to 
advance upon the enemy inaline of mors than two battalions 
in front. “The ground over which they marched was com- 
manded by a heavy battery of field artillery ; and in the 
upper part of the ravines upon their flanks, tho French had 
posted strong bodies of light infantry. The troops behaved 
admirably well, and made brave eiforts to reach tho summit 
of the position, but in vain. 

They were heaten back by a terrible fire both of artillery 
and infantry, A Portuguese brigade was so roughly 
handled, that it broke in confusion, and was only saved b’ 
the timely support of a brigade of the light division, which 
moved upon its flank and covered its retreat. Under these 
circumstances, Lord Wellington executed one of those sudden 
changes of attack which exhibit the ready vesourog and firm 
resolve of a bold and able poneral. : i 

He directed General Walker, with the seventh division, 
and Colonel Barnard with a brigade of the light division, to 
ascend tho height by itsyleft, and attack the enemy’s right 
at that bend by which it was connected witli the centre. “At 
the same time, he ardered Sir Thomas Picton and Sir Henry 
Clinton to lead forward their divisions, which had hitherto 
‘been waiting the result of Marshal Beresford’s assault. Thus, 
suddenly, the face of the battle was changed; for these 
orders were exeented with such rapidity and boldness, that 
the crest of the position was soon gained, and, nfter some 
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fierce and desperate fighting on the heights, the enemy sud- 
denly retired, moving off at first in good order, and disputing 
their ground as they retreated handsomely, A. body of 
French cavalry, in particular, made a gallant charge upon 
two corps of the sixth division, in an effort to seize the 
artillery of that division, but it failed, and they were repulsed 
steadily by the 42nd Foot, All the regiments of the third 
division fought hard, and were distinguished 3 and a brigade 
under General Inglis, made a most. gallant charge with the 
bayonet on the enemy’s left flank; nor could anything: be 
finer than the advance of the 62nd Regiment, under Colonel 
Colborne, which, after the change of attack, led first up 
the hill. : 

Marshal Soult conducted his army to the rear in regular 
échellons of divisions, and they held the several positions 

“token up till the allies closed on their front and moved upon 
their flank ; but, as scon as he found that Lord Wellington 
had sent a corps across the river, and that Sir Rowland was 
in full march to intercept his retreat, he hastened the pace of 
his columns, till, as Sir Rowland pressed onwards upon a 
parallel line of march to cut him off from Sault de Navailles, 
the French broke their formation, and yan for that point 
with such speed, that the grent ody of them passed it 
ine crowd. However, nearly two thousand prisoners wera 
taken in the pursuit ; for wherever any obstacle checked their 
hurry, they suffered greatly. Near Sault de Navailles, Lord 
Edward Somerset charged them with his caval and eap- 
tured a great number of prisoners; and they Tete several 
guns to the victors, The French loss in killed, wounded, and 
taken, exceeded 6,000, and some hundreds afterward de- 
serted, or rather disbanded, and went to their homes. Tho 
loss of the allies amounted to 277 killed, 1,923 wounded, and 
from sixty to seventy missing, The skill with which, ata 
critical part of the contest, Wellington suddenly changed 
front and the whole faca of the battle, excited both surprise 
and admiration. 

In this battle, Lord Wellington was struck by a spent ball; 
happily, it did but graze his skin, nor did he quit his saddle 
till the day was won; but he then found himself so lamed 

and stiff that he conld not ride in the pursuit. This was the 

only time that our most fortunate and immortal chieftain was 
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ever hit, In all his battles this was his only bodily hurt—a 
contusion rather thana wound, Yet wherever and whoneyer 
his presence was required, he exposed himself like a common 
dragon. 

The French army retired in the night to Hagetman, where 
it was joined by the garrison of Dax, and continued its retreat 
to Bt. Sever. 

General Hill—who was afterwards Lord Hill, and hore 
the appropriate motto Avancez—followed up the retreating 
foa, overtook him, on the 2nd of March, in front of Aire, 
and, in spite of the formidable ground he occupied, charged 
him, beat him from the field, made a grent number of pri- 
soners, and drove Soult along the right bank of the Adour. 
Tn this affair, when the Portuguese under de Costa displayed 
great bravery, the allies did not lose more more than twenty 
in killed, and 186 in wounded. Unhappily, the Honourable 
Lientenant-Colonel IIood, of the Staff, was among the slain, 

After such a continuity of reverse and defeat, Bonaparte’s 
best marshal—who, indisputably, was Marshal Soult~ap- 
peared to lose heart, and he was ovory day further discou- 
aad by the news he received of the progress in other parts 
of France of the grand allied armies against his master, His 
hopes had somewhat revived at Orthez, but on the loss of 
that field, his brow was clouded, and he was found that night 
in a fit of abgent-mindedness and despondence. 


“ He wont like one that hath been stunn’d, 
And is of sense forlorn : 
A sadder and 2 wiser man, 
Tle rose the morrow morn.” 


But with his sadness he re-assumed the unflinching resolu- 
tion, and a good deal of the confidence of the voteran soldier 
and vall-sktlled chief; and to tho last gasp, or to the last 
forlorn-hope of success, he and his army contended with 


gvent steadiness and bravery with their pursuers,* 


* Wollington Despatches, Major Moyle Shexer, Military Memoirs 
of the Duke, Napier, Peninsular War, &o, 
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TOULOUSE. 
A.D, 1814, Easter Sunday, April 10, 


Tunnv was some hard fighting after the battle of Orthez, 
asat Aira; but Soult was obliged to continue his retrent, 
and to leave the rond to the important city of Bordeaux open 
to the British, The Duke of Wellington detached Marshal 
Beresford with a considerable force, to take possession of that 


city. 

On the 20th of March, Soult was driven from some heights 
he had occupied beyond Tarbes, In the darkness of night, 
the marshal then retired by St. Gaudens on Toulouse, to 
attempt a last stand in that strong neighbourhood. 

Being without encumbrances, he marched rapidly, de- 
stroyed the bridges in his rear, and entered Toulouse on the 
24th. The cavalry, under General Fane, came up with his 
rearguard at St, Gaudens, and made some prisoners, but he 
was not further molested. The allies being encumbered with 
a pontoon train, followed by most of their ani and moy- 
ing over bad roads under heavy rain, marched slowly, and 
did not arrive before Toulouse till the 27th, when they 
halted upon the left bank of the Garonne opposite the city. 

Here Soult assembled every disposable soldier, and ocou- 
pied 1 position, the local advantages of which he carefully 
improved by fortifying the sprpeacles with skill, and con- 
piekes J on the position itself redoubts of considerable 
strength, 

The city of Toulouse covers a space of ground, about two 
miles in length from north to south; and the breadth from 
east to west is a mile and a quarter. The Faubourg Bt. 
Cyprien stands on the left bank of the Garonne, and is gur- 
rounded, like the city itself, by an ancient wall of brick, 
lofty, of considerable thickness, and flanked by towers. This 
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faubowrg is connected with the city ‘by a good bridge of 
stone, 

About two miles below the city the canal of Languedoo 
enters the Garonne, This canal and the river surround Tou- 
louse on three sides. On the fourth, or to the south, an opon 
space extends from the Garonne to the canal, To the onst 
of the canal there is a range of heights, and beyond flows 
aviver called the Erg. All the roads from the enstward pass 
over these heights. 

Here was the field position of the enemy. Upon the left 
and centre five redoubts had been constructed of a very strong’ 

rofile, and they were connected by lines of intrenchment ; 
But the right of this line, being covered by the river Es at 
the distance of half gun-shot, had no such defences. The 
bridges on the canal were guarded by tétes de pont, and com~ 
manded by artillery from the old walls of the city, All the 
bridges over the Ens by which their right could be approached 
were broken down, except one nt the village of Croix d’Orade, 
which they left standing for their convenience, with the in- 
tention of destroying it at the last moment. On the side of 
St. Cyprien, the enemy had thrown up strong field works in 
front of the ancient walls, and formed an impregnable tdte 
de pont. The south front of the city is not covered cither 
by the river or the canal; but it cannot be directly ap- 
proached, owing to the badness of the roads, which are not 
practicable for artillery, and to those heights upon the enst 
which command them, The width and rapidity of the 
Garonne completed the security of the enemy's position, and 
increased the difficulties of the assailant. 

In short, tho marshal now occupied another intrenched 
camp of a very formidable description, on tho onstorn sido of 
the city of Toulonse, on a rango of heights botwoen tho river 
Evs and tho grent onnal of Languedoc. Some of his rodoubts 
and. tétes de pont on the rjver and on the canal were tromen- 
dous, and both canal and river must be crossed by tho allies. 
The marshal had pretty nearly an equality of numbers, while 
in artillery he had a grent superiority. According to the 
best caloulation which has been made, Soult had not less 
than 42,000 men, whilo Wollington had, in British, Gormans 
+ and Portuguese, about 80,000 good troops, and in Spaniards 
about 15,000, which scarcely could be called good troops, 
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Nearly the whole position was bristling with Soult’s guns; 
and many of these were so planted in battery on the sum- 
mits of hills, that they could make 2 plunging fire into the 
ascending columns of attack, Moreover, there were many 
strong] ly built houses, which had been fortified und crammed 
with tiraillenra: and there were scattered villages, strong 
stona walls separating the vineyards and orchards, and a 
multiplicity of streamlets and of trenches cut for the purposes 
of irrigation, Even at the chance of a little repetition, we 
would impress upon the reader's mind the difficulties of the 
locality. All the ronds were detestable, some of them knee- 
deep with mud, or soft slippery clay, which was far more 
disadvantageous to those who had to march considerable dis- 
tances to gat to the attack, than to those who were fixed and 
stationary, and who had to meet the attack behind prepared 
and fortified lines, It had tained pitilessly for many days; ° 
and the rain, besides rendering the bad roads worse, had 
swelled the river Garonne, had delayed the passage of Wel- 
lington, and had given Soult the more time to complete his 
deiences. On the 28th, Lord Wellington attempted to lay 
down a bridge at Portet, a village above the town; bul, 
whon the sheer-line was stretched across, the width proved 
more than the pontoons would cover. Upon the 8lst, a 
passable point was found higher up. It was some time, how- 
over, before the spot was fixed on, when, after the diltioulty 
of the 28th, some officer had expressed an apprehension that 
it might not be practicable to lay down a bridge till the river 
had fallen, Lord Wellington observed instantly with cheerful 
animation, but with strong decision, “If it will not do one 
way, we must try another, for I never in my life gave up 
anything I once undertook.” 

As soon as the pontoons wore laid down, near Roques, on 
the 81st, Sir Rowland Till led his corps qeross tho river; 
but, from the state of the ronds, and the nature of the country, 
which had bean soaked with the Inte rains, he found it impos- 
sible to miaich upon Toulouse trom that pants The efforts 
‘were for atime persevered in; but tho road proving quite im- 
Ree, he countermarcled, and returned to the left bank, 

n the 4th of April, a bridge was lid down considerably 
below the city, at a bend in the river, about half a league 
above Grenade, Here, under the cover of flanking’ batteries 
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Marshal Beresford, with the fourth and sixth divisions and 
gome cavalry, crossed and established himself on the right 
bank. ‘Thess troaps wero to have been followed by the 
Spanish corps under General Freie, and by the light divi- 
sion; but the river suddenly rose, and it became necessary 
to take up a pat of the bridge instantly, and on the morrow 
to remove the whole, Thus Marshal Beresford was loft upon 
the right bank in a very anxious position, and might Inve 
been attacked by a very superior force, TLowover, no attack 
was made. ‘The flood subsided, and, upon the 8th, tho 
pontoons were again put down, and the Epaiuent of Freire 
evossed to the right bank. A brilliant attair of cavalry, in 
which the 18th ILussars, led by Colonel Vivian, overthrow 9 
body of the enemy’s horse in front of the village of Croix 
d’Orade, enabled that officer to seize the bridge, and thus 
secured an approach to the cemys position of great im- 
portance, In the skiimish the French wore pursued so 
closely, that thay lost 100 prisoners. During this poriod, 
the corps of Sir Rowland Hill remained in front of the Tanx- 
bourg St. Cyprieti; and tlie attention of the enemy was thus 
diverted from Maishal Bevesford. On tho night of the 8th, 
the bridye by which that marshal and tho Spaniards lad 
crossed the Garonne, was removed and taneht highew up 
the river, and put down near Auonne. This could not be 
effected sons to admit of the light division passing on the 9th, 
soon enough fora general engagement on that day; but, enrly 
on the 10th, the light and third divisions crossed the river, 
andthe whole army was in motion, or under arms to attack 
the eyemy. 

The corps of Sir Rowhtnd Ii obsorved tho Faubourg 
St. Cyprien, and confined the enemy closely within his works» 
The third chvision was to make a heavy demonstration nguinst 
the canal Lridgo and the town immediately to the right of 
the river; and the light division was to act upon the loft of 
the third, and to observ and shut up tho rond of Paris, 
Marshal Beresford was to lead the fourth and sixth divi- 
sions across the Es, seizo tho village of Monthlane, and 
moving along the bank of tho Ers, till he gainod the right 
flank of tho enemy's position, he was to form and attack 
it, The Spaniards under Freire were to nscend tho lelt of 
the enemy's position at tho samp moment that Boresford 

oo 
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assaulted the right, and push forward upon the heights till 
they should meet his column, Such were the dispositions 
for the attack. 

The heights upon the left of the enemy’s position, called 
ia Pujade, were guarded by two divisions of infantry, having 
in their front o brigade of horse, ‘Those of Mont Calvinet, 
on the right centre; were occupied by one division of infantry ; 
and those of Mont Audran, on the extreme right, were held 
by one brigade of infantry, with a strong body of cavalry 
in their front, on the rond to Bordeaux. Heavy columns of 
yesorve were posted in rear of the heights, ‘The canal, from 
the rear of La Pujade to its junction with the Garonne, was 
guarded by strong bodies of infantry. The suburb of St 
Cyprien was ocenpied by a division; and that of St. Etienne, 
upon the eastern side, by another; and various posts in the 
faubourg and on the walls were defended by reserva con- 
scripts and national guards. * 

ost fortunate it was that the 18th Hussars, under ‘the 
immediate command of Colonel Vivian, had attacked and 
defeated that superior body of Trench cavalry, had driven 
them through the village of Croix d’Orade, had taken those 
100 prisoners, and had given the allies possession of un im- 
portant bridge over the Ers. 

As day dawned on the morning of the 10th of April (it 
was Easter Sunday, the holiest of all Sabbaths, a day of 
peaca and reconciliation, and the church-bells of the distant 
villages were calling the devout peasantry to matins and 
early mags), the columns of the allies began to movo to their 
various points of attack, and to one of the fiercest and 
deadliest scenes that war can presont. 

Marshal Beresford moved first with the 4th and 6th 
divisions, who crossed the Iérs by the bridge of Croix d’Ovade, 
gained after some hard fighting possession of the village of 
Montblano, and then attacked and carried some heights on 
Soult’s right, and the redoubt which had been intended to 
cover and protect that flank: but the French were still in 
possession of four other redoubts, and of the intrenchments 
and. fortified houses, from which they could not be dislodged 
without artillery—and to drag heavy guns up those steeps 
and along those execrable roads was work that must require 

* Sherer, 
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event time, and the exertions of men as well as horsos, 
Nearly at the same moment that Boresford fell upon Soult’s 
right, Wellington threw forward the Spanish division of 
General Freire to fall upon Soult’s left, At first theso 
Spaniards were repulsed, and, being panio-stricken by the 
destructive fire of the French redoubts, and thon being 
charged by French bayonets, they staggored, wavered, and 
began a Hight down the hills, which might have heon 
attended with very fatal consequences; but one Sponish 
regiment, the Tiradores de Cantabria, got woll under tho 
French intrenchments, stood as firm as a rock, and then the 
British light division, coming up at the charging pace, 
rallied the Spaniards who had given ground, and advanced 
with them to the attack with an wrosistible fury, and with a 
contempt of wounds and death, 

General Mendizabal, who was in the field as a volunteer, 
General Espelota, several chiefs of corps, and officers of the 
staff, were wounded, and the men wero mowed down by 
whole ranks at a time; but there they stood on the brow of 
that bloody hill until Wellington was enabled to reinforce 
them, and until Beresford had made sure of the victory by 
oveaking, crushing, and turning the French right. 

Beresford had been obliged, by tho badness of the roads, to 
leave his artillery in the village of Montblanc; and, not- 
withstanding all’ the exertions that were made, some time 
elapsed before the guns could be brought up. During’ this 
trying interval, Beresford’s two divisions wore ni ee to the 
hottest fire of Soult’s batteries ; but the mon sheltered thom- 
solves as best they could behind the redoubt they had 
captured, As soon as his artillery arrived (it was about the. 
hour of noon), Berestord continued his movemont along the 
ridge, and carried, with the single brigade of Gonoral Paok, 
the two principal redoubts, and all the fortified houses in tho 
enemy's centre. 

Tho enemy made a ddsperato offort from tho side of tho 
ennal of Languedoc to regain those redoubts, but thoy wore 
repulsed by the British bayonots with considerable loss; 
General Taupin, who had led them on, was slain; and 
Beresford’s sixth division continuing its movement along the 
ridge of the heights, and the Spanish troops making’ a cor 
responding movement upon the front, the I'rench were soon 
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driven from the two redoubts and the intrenchments they 
had on their left; and the whole range of heights, whieh 
Soult and his engineer officers had taken such pains to fortily, 
yemnined in the undisturbed possession of the allies and of 
Marshal Beresford. 

‘The ground not admitting of the operations of our cavalry, 
they had no opportunity of charging the retiring foe, who 
withdrew with some contusion across the canal of Languedoc 
into the town of ‘Loulouse, which Soult at one time thought 
of dofending. 

Viotory could not be gained upon such ground, and in the 
teeth of so many strong works, without ereat loss: 600 of 
the allies lay dend on the field, about 4,000 were wounded ; 
Colonel Coghlan of the 61st was killed in the attack on the 
heights, General Pack was wounded; Colonel Douglas, of the 
8th Portuguese Regiment, lost his leg, and many brave officers 
were maimed and disabled. 

There is the usual difficulty in striking the balance of loss: 
Soult confessed to 8,200 in killed and wounded; and, ag his 
people had fought in good part under cover, and had not 
contended long after they had lost their redonbts, fortified 
houses, and intrenchments, it is probable that his army 
suffered somewhat less than the allies, Our loss fell the 
heaviest on Marshal Beresford’s sixth division; for, although 
the fourth division had been exposed on they march along 
the French front to 2 galling fire, they were not so minal 
engaged as the sixth. 

Other divisions of the army were not engaged nb all. 
But Picton, with his fighting third division, got his Welsh 
head heated, and committed an act of imprudence, engaging 
in earnest where he had been ordered only to make a teint, 
and storming a tremendous ¢éte de pont which he had been 
ordered to observe, In the repulse sustained at this rae iO 
good many of the fighting men were Inid low, Major-General 
Brisbane was wounded, and Colofel Forbes, of the 46th, 
was killed, : 

It has been assumed by some that the total loss in the 
battle of the British and Portuguese exceeded 4,500 killed 
and wounded, while that of the Spaniards did not fall short 
of 2,000, Several of the British regiments, especially in the 
sixth division, lost more than half their numbers. In addi- 
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tion to the two French generals who were killed, threa othors 
were wounded and taken, 

Belore the hour of Ave AZaria, thie allies were established 
on three sides of Toulouse, and the French were driven by 
Sir Rowland Hill from their extorior works in tho suburbs 
on the left of the Garonne, within the ancient walls of the 
town. . 

On the night of the 11th, Soult evacuated Toulause by 
the only road which was yet opon to him, and totired 
by Castelnaudry to Carcassonne. — Ile loft bohind him in 
the town 1,600 wounded men, three generals (Ilarispo, 
Baurot, and St, Hilaire), various pieces of artillery, largo 
quantities of ammunition, and stoyos of every description. All 
these were token by the allies. On tho 12th, Wellington 
entered Toulouse, to the infinite joy of the inhabitants, who 
were thus relieved from the dread of a siege, Tis lordship 
found the white flag of the Bourbons flying,,and all the 
authorities and a large proportion of the inhabitants wearing 
white cockades and scarfs, Tho mayor had quitted the 
town with Soult’s army, but his adjoint, with a numerous 
deputation, presented an aildress to his lordship, requosting 
him to receive the keys of the good and loyal city, in the 
name of “our dear King,” Louis XVIII, who had become 
the dearer through twenty yenrs of cruel suffering; and also 
to accept on his own account tho boundless gratitude which. 
the people of Toulouse felt for his lordship’s grand, goner- 
ous, and (in history) unparalleled conduct, Lord Welliugton 
told them, as he had told the people of Bordenux, that the 
only wish of the government he gorved was, and ever liad 
been, a pence founded upon justice, and tho independence of 
Europe; that he had every reason to bolieve that ambus- 
sadors of*tho allied powers wore still engnged in negotiating 
such a pence, “if it were possible to oblain it irom tho 
actual governmont of Tyance ;” that ho saw that the city of 
Toulouse, like a great many other towns of Vranca, con~ 
tained porsons who were anxious Lo throw off the yoko snd 
to nssist in the restoration of the ouse of Bourbon, but 
that they must judge for themselves whother, afler tho in- 
formation he lad given them, it would be prudent for thom 
to declare agninst the oxisting government, If they should 
declare in favour of the Bourbons, it would be his duty to 
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treat them as allies as long as the war lasted; buf he must 
yemind them that, if the allies should make peace with 
Napoleon, it would not be in his power, after such peace, to 
give them any more assistance or protection. 

But the people of Toulouse had alrendy committed them- 
selves by hoisting the white flag, and they were now knook- 
ing the statue of Napoleon from its base, and pulling down 
and destroying the eagles and other emblems of the imperial 
government; and in the afternoon of that day the English 
Colonel Cooke and the French Colonel St. Simon arrived 
from Paris, with the news that the allies had entered the 
French capital, that a provisional government had been 
catablished in the name of Louis XVIII, and that Bona- 
parte had abdicated at Fontainebleau as far back as the 4th 
of April, or six days before the battle of Toulouse was 
fought. From Lord Wellington’s head-quarters, Colonel 
Cooke, and St. Simon, proceeded to those of Marshal Soult, 
They had 2 good ride for it, as Soult’s army had gone off at 
such speed, that they had marched twenty-two miles in the 
first night. They were furnished with intelligence and with 
documents of the most undoubted authenticity, but the 
Trench Marshal said he could not think himself justified in 
submitting to the provisional government, as he had received 
no orders or information from the Emperor Napoleon, Ina 
polite and delicate letter, written on the 14th, Lord Wel- 
ington excused himself from ope ne an atinistice, unless 
the Marshal should previously acknowledge the provisional 
government of France. It seemed still imperative to pre- 
vent the junction of Soult and Suchet, whose two armies 
might become the xoyau of a civil war in France in favour 
of Napolaon’s pretensions for his son, the King of Rome, or 
in favour of Napoleon himself, That daring, desperate man 
had not yot quitted France; his act of abdication might not 
be very binding upon one who liad gever been bound by any 
act or trenty; ho was not » prisoner, but still surrounded by 
many of his devoted guards; by the route traced out for 
him to go to the island of Elba, he must traverse the 
southern provinces and approach Suchet’s amy—and might 
he not join it? 

Thus the same reasons which induced the British general 
to give battle at Toulouse still continued, and were, perhaps, 
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strengthoned by the information he now possessed on tho 
real state of affairs; and therefore it was that he refused the 
armistice and made his preparations for pursuing Soult, On 
the 16th and 17th, the allied army marched towards Castol- 
naudry and Carcassonne. On the 10th, Lord Wellington 
despatched another oficer, who lad been sent from Vuris, 
to Marshal Soult, with fuller information; and in the como 
of the 17th, General Gazan came down from Soult’s head- 
quarters to inform his lordship thet the Marshal had at 
length acknowledged the provisional government. Gavan 
also presented a letter from Soult himrolf, who stated that 
he had received orders from Marshal Borthier to stop all 
hostilities and conclude a friendly convention with Lord 
Wellington. This convention was sottled and signed on the 
18th, and a lino of demarcation was drawn betweon tho 
two armies. The hend-quarters of Wollington romnined at 
Toulouse. On the next day, Marshal Suchet concluded 
like convention. On the 21st, Lord Wellington, by general 
orders, congratulated his gallant army on the near prospect 
of the termination of their toils and dangors, and thaniol 
them’ for their uniform discipline and gallantry in the field, 
and for their conciliating conduct towards the inhabitants of 
the country.” 

The last affair of this memorable war, was a savage Ane 
meaningless sortie and slaughter, made by General Lhouvonot 
and the French garrison of Bayovne, in which Goneral Sir 
John Hope was severely wounded and made prisoner; but 
the battle of Toulonso was the last real battle, and the wind- 
up of Wellington’s doings with Soult, It was, as we havo 
sufficiently shown, a remarkable combat; but the most 
remarkable part of the story yet remains to be told:—the 
French claimed, and some of them to this day pertinaciously 
claim, the victory J 

Tho brief account of the battle, as givon in this volumo, is 
derived entirely from tho despatches and privato lettors of 
Wellington, who never exaggerated an advantage or con- 
cenled a reverse, even when conccnlment, utterly impossible 
here, might have been practicable; who never spoke of his 
victories except in a brief, quiet manner; who never apm a 
rhetorical sentence in his life about his own oxploits. On no 
former ocoasion, not even after the grent battle of Vittoria, 
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which the French themselves are compelled to admit whs a 
complete and decisive victory, had his Jordship spoken move 
decidedly, 18 to his having beaten the enemy. In a private 
letter to General Sir John Nope, written six days after the 
Dattle, he said, We deat Marshal Soult on the 10th, in the 
strong position which he took up to maintain his position in 
Toulouse. ‘The 11th was spentinreconnaissances towards the 
road of Carcassonne, and in the arrangements 10 be adopted 
for shutting him in Toulouse entirely, The 11th, at night, 
he evacuated the town, and marched hy the rond of Carens- 
sonne.” Before sunset on the 10th the allies had carried all 
tho positions that it was necessary to carry, and Soult was 
driven into Toulouse, where he could not venture to stay 
much more than twenty-four honrs, It has been well said, 
“Did Marshal Soult fight this battle to retain possession of 
the heights which he had fortified, and which commanded 
the town? Ifso, he lost them. Did he fight to keep pos- 
session of Toulouse? [f'so, he lost that.’* We have Mar- 
shal Soult’s own words for the fact that he did intend to 
keep possession of the heights, to fight a battle for them, and 
to keep possession of Toulouse, cost him what it might; 
and we have also his own words for the other fact that, after 
he had fought the batile, he found that he could not keep 
thé town, and that nothing was left him but a quick retreat. 
And if a quick retreat, and the loss of 1,600 prisoners, of 
thyee general officers, and of enfinon and stores, are good 
proofs of victory, Soult’s victory of Toulonse may remain un- 
questioned. 

To remove any doubt ns to the meaning of Soult’s words, 
I subjoin them, literally translated into English, 

On the 7th of April, just. three days before Lord Welling. 
ton attacked him, Soult wrote to Suchet—“T am detormined 
to fight a battle near Toulouse, whatever may be the supe- 
riority of the enomy’s force. For this ie T am fortily- 
ing’ a position which rests on the can’hl and the town, which 
will afford me an entrenched camp capable of being defended 
whether the enemy attack from the side of Montauban or 
from the side of Castelnaudry. Ihear the allies have entered 
Paris, This great misfortune confirms my determination to 
defend Toulouse at all risks; for the preservation of this 

* Lord Burghersh, now Earl of Westmoroland. 
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city, which contains establishments of all kinds, is for us of 
the very greatest importance.” On the very evening of the 
battle, he wrote again to Suchet, to tell that marsiinl, not 
that le had gained a victory, but that the battle had com- 
pletely overset all his determinations. “Tho battle,” said 
Soult; “which I announced to you has taken place to-day, 
Tt has been most murderous. ‘The enemy suffered horribly, 
but have seececded in establishing themselves in the position 
which I had occupied on the right of Toulouse. I do not 
think I can remain long in Toulouse, It may even happen 
that I may have to fight my way out.”* And agnin, on the 
morning of the 11th, while his army was making its pre- 
parations to fly by night, Soult, who would have lessened his 
yeverses to © rival in fame, and to 2 man he hated, as he did 
Suchet, if such deception could then have beon practicable, 
wrote to his brother marshal—“ As I intimated to you, in 
my letter of yesterday, I find myself under the necessity of 
retiring from Loulouse, and I am even afraid of beng forced 
to fight for a passnge by Bazidge, where the enemy has sent 
a ooriaaa to cut me off from that communication. To-mor- 
arow J shall tnke a position at Villefranche [twenty-four miles, 
be it observed, from Zoulouse], for 1 hope the enemy may 
not be able to prevent my passing. Thence 1 shell make 
tor Castelnaudry—[fifteen on simtecn miles farther], If 
shall bo able to stop there, I will do so; if not, I shall tale a 
eo at Carcassonne.” Carenssonne was twonty-six miles 

farther still, or at the respectful distanca from Toulouse of 
sixty-five or sixty-six miles ! 

‘hen an army marches twenty-two miles in one night, it 
is not retreat but flight, It remained for the acutencss of 
French philosophy to discover in a headlong flight the evi- 
dence and roo! ofa victory. Nor was this retreat, rapid as 
Jt was, undisturbed hy the allies. Soult was closely pursued ; 
his venr-guard was vepeqtedly attacked; nnd he confessed 
himeelf, at the time, that in evory attack it was worsted, 
He snys tint he reached Castelnandry on tho 18th, and that 
he was about to “continue his movement,” when he roccived 
intelligence of the political avents at Tavis, and relaxed his 
efforts. But what effort could he make, what movement 
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could he continue, except that movement of rapid retreat 
which he had begun on the night of the 11th? 

Tho most recent French account of the battle that I have 
vend, is that of M. Capefigue. In general, this very volu- 
minous writer has less superstition for Bonaparte, and less 
prejudice and rancour against England, than the vast majority 
of his writing confraternity ; but even Capefigne clings to the 
Toulouse victory, as if the honour and salvation of France 
depended upon it, Ho seems, however, to be sensible that 
plain prose and circumstantial statements will not do, for he 
takes refuge in a rhapsody of prose-poetry, and describes the 
battle as Alexander Dunas or Eugene Sue might describe a 
pwrely fictitions combat, “The doy of April, snd but glori- 
ous date for Toulouse! The cannon roars; Lord Wellington 
attacks the I'rench, intrenched ona line of threo leagues, 
Marshal Soult leads with him generals of the first order; 
Clausel, D'Armagnac, Rey, Villate; he is alone; Suchet 
has not joined him, It is a day of mancouvres [there were 
no mancuvres at all, for none were necessary, the allies 
merely marching up to attach the enemy's fined positions] ; 
the losses on both sides are considerable, some of the French 
lines are carvied [all their qoeuee mere carried) ; the 
ground is littered with the dead. 

“On the morrow, the 11th, the allies under Lord Wel- 
lington vecommenes the battle {the allies did nothing of the 
sort, for the battle was finished on the 10th, and Soult, by 
lying close in Toulouse, gave Wellington no pny of 
attaching him, lwnanity qnd good policy alike forbidding 
his lordship to bombard the city, or even to make an assault 
upon the town, where friondly or peaceful citizens might 
have been eaposcd to as much danger as the Bonapartist 
troops), During three days, Marshal Soult intrepidly defends 
his ‘intrenched camp at Toulouse. (He was driven from 
that intrenched camp in one day, the 10th; on the second 
day there mas no fighting for the reason aforesaid, and on 
the thind day he was at Castelnandry, thirty-nine ov forty 
miles from Toulouse.) He only evacuates his position step 
by step, and on account of the news which reaches him from 
Paris, [Soult tells us himself that the Paria news had no 
effect upon him or his movenents until he reached Custel- 
nandry, and the positions had all been evacuated three days 
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before that.) This batéle, which took the name of Toulouse, 
is one of the most glorious souvenirs of Marshal Soult: it 
has created a military confratetity between him and the 
Duke of Wellington.”* - 

Some few French officers, who wore present in tho battlo, 
have, however, left upon record thew frank, soldierlike con- 
fessions that, though their positions were admirable, and 
bravely defended, the day was, beyond contraciation, lost by’ 
Soult: according to Colonel la Pene, tha battle was consi- 
dered as lost as scon as Marslial Beresford carried the first 
redoubt on the French right, an achicvément which was 
performed very enrly in the day, “This irreparable loss,” 
says the French colonel, an eye-witness and 2 combatant, 
“was a thunderstroke to us! We oould not at first believe 
in so great a misfortune; we saw all of a sudden ow hopes 
destroyed, and we abandoned the prospect of a victory which 
before seemed so certain.” 

Thousands of the combatants, officers and men, French 
and English, Spaniards and Portuguese, are yet living 
to bear testimony (if truth be in the French portion of 
these survivors) to the scrupulous veracity of Lord Wei- 
lington’s despatch; and there are living many hundreds 
upon hundreds of tha inhabitants of ‘Toulouse, who saw 
from the windows and the roof-tops of their houses (the 
great part of which commanded an uninterrupted view 
of the scene of carnage) how the battle began and how it 
ended, how redoubt was carried after redoubé, position after 
position, how the French abandoned all the hoghts, and 
rushed into the town, which was commanded by those 
heights, and how they fled, ot the how of night, from 
Toulouse, by the only road upon which there was any chanca 
of escape, Yet, notwithstanding all this evidence, the 
French continue to claim the honours of Toulouse; and the 
government of ‘his Inte majasty Louis Philippe gave its 
countenance to a projectfor orecting on tho heights which 
Wellington conquered, a pillar or column to commemorate 
the glory of Marshal Soult and his army on the 10th of 
April 1814.4 

* LEurope pendant le Consulat ot VEimpire, Paris, 18:10, 

+ ‘Pict, Hist,’ Reign of George IIL, * Quarterly Reviow,' vol. 72. 
In this excellent review article, the whole of the vexed question about 
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When Soult proffered his allegiance to Louis XVIII, o 
line of demarcation was drawn between the two armies in 
the south of France; the head-quarters of Lord Wellington 
continuing to be at Toulouse. 

After visiting Madrid and Paris, and transacting an im- 
mensity of political business in those two capitals, Wel- 
lington returned to the south of France, and on the 14th 
of June, 1814, at Bordeans, finally took leave of his noble 
army, 

alany of his best officers, and a very considerable portion 
of his most tried and veteran troops, were shipped off for the 
war then unhappily in progress in the United States, and 
were in America, in the West Indies, or on the Atlantic 
Ocean, when they ought to have been with their great com- 
mander in the Netherlands. During the crisis of the bloody 
day of Waterloo, not 2 few officers were heard wishing that 
they had ou the field those “Old Peninsulars,” instead of 
new levies and young troops, who had never before been 
under fire, or scen a shot fired in enrnest. 

In the course of these remorkeble campaigns, which 
extended fiom August 1808 to the middle of April 1814, 
and of which we have given only the great field-battles 
Wellington lad beaten, in succession, every French rencral 
that had been‘sent against him. Junot, Delaborde, Marshal 
Soult, Marshal Victor, Marshal Massena, Marshal Ney, 
Marshal Victor, Marshal Marmont, General Clausel, Marshal 
Jourdan, and Marshal Soult again, had all been foiled and 
defeated by forces, in nearly evory instance, far inferior in 
numbers to their own. Nothing remained but for Wellington 
to contend on the field with Napoleon Bonaparte himself. 
And this contest was soon to take place, 0 reflecting 
yevson acquainted with the condition of France, ought to 
hava believed that tho ex-Emperor of the French would long 
remain within the narrow limits of the Mediterrancan island 
to which he had been consigned by the allied powers. 


the battle of Toulouse is disonssed and set at rest, T have seen no 
Frenoh attempt nt refutation worth a moment's notice, 
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QUATRE BRAS. 
A.D. 1816. Juno 16, 


On the 26th of Fobrunry, 1815, Napoleon Bonaparte escapal 
from Tlba. On the 1st of March he landed at Cannes, and 
on the night ofthe 20th of that month, having been joined by 
the whole French army, he triumphantly re-ontored Paris. 
On tho night of the Tih of June he quitted Paris to open the 
enmpaign in the Netherlands, where the English and their 
allies were concentrating their forces, As ho stepped into his 
travelling: carringe, his countenance, which had long’ been 
clouded, brightened up, and he said, with a confident tone, 
“Je vais me mésurer avec ce Vilainton.” (I am going’ to 
measure myself with this Wellington). Ile had assembled an 
army of about 125,000 men, chietly veteran troops, of whom 
26,000 were cavalry, and 850 pieces of artillery. With this 
force, he advanced to the Belgian frontier on tho 14th of 
June, and on the very next day the stern contligt began, 

Tn the mean time, the Duke of Wellington had rtised his 
force in the field to about 76,000 men, of whom not near one- 
half were British. Knowing that his adversary would bring 
with him a tremendous artillery, Wellington had applied for 
160 British pieces; but so miserably had he been supplied b 
onr government, and by those who kept the keys at Wool- 
wich, where there were guns enough to cannonade the world, 
that, when he united ait his English piocos with thoso of tha | 
Dutch and German under him, ho found he had only somo 
eighty-four pieces. 

ue Duke’s head-quarttrs were at Brussels, the capital of 
the country, which it was Bonaparto’s first great object to 
gain, and the possession of which would havo given tho 
French immense cara: brea and political, as well as 
military, On the Duke's left Iny Marshal Blucher, with the 
Prussion army, estimated (after the junction of Bulow'’s 
corps) at about 80,000 men. ‘The old marshal was woll 
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supplied with artillery, his government having sent him 200 
cannon ; but, unluckily, his artillerymen were not very good, 
and he had to complain of the mamer in which his guns 
were served when the French fell upon him. Blucher’s 
head-quarters were at Namur, 

The two armies were, of necessity, spread over a wide ex- 
tent of country. The Duke of Wellington’s had to preserve 
its communications with England, Holland, and Germany ; 
to be near enough to connect readily with the Prussian army, 
and to protect Brussels. Blucher’s army had to preserve its 
communications with the country in its rear and on his left, 
through which the reinforcements of the grand allied armies 
were to advance; he had to give the hand to Wellington, 
and, at the same time, he had to watch a long extent of 
frontier; and on that north-eastern frontier of France there 
were many strong’ fortresses, which enabled Bonaparte to 
make his movements, and to attack wherever he chose, 
without letting his attack be foreseen by the enemy, 

In front of the extended lines of the British and their imme- 
dinte allies, the Hanoverians, Brunswickers, c&e., there were. 
besides country by-ronds, no fawer than four great roads (pave 
yonds, proper for the passage of artillery, and for all militar 
purposes); and it was because there were all these roads 
Jonding rom the French departments of the north, and the 
fortresses on the Fronch frontier; and because the Duke of 
Wellington could not possibly tell or foresea by whtich of 
these roads the I'rench might choose to advance, that part 
of his forces were widely spread, in order to watch them all, 
while the remainder of his army was kept in hand, in order 
to be thrown upon whatever point the attack should be made 
against. These men were every way better in and round 
Brussels than they would have been if bivouncked and can- 
toned on the high roads; and the artillery was also better 
there, for of this arm Wellington had nét to spare: it was 
needful that he should have it all’on the field of battle, and 
embracing all the possible lines by which the French might 
attack, the British general had, where it stood, the best 
means of moving it rapidly to any one of them. If the 
guns had been collected on one point. and the enemy had 
attacked at snother, the guns could not have been go easily 
moved. If, ns some commanders might have done, he had 
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kept his troops marching and countermarehing from point to 
joint, he would very usclessly have wasted tho strongth and 
spirit of the men before the day of battle arrived. 

Concentration of force is the finest of all things in war, in 
its prove place ; and several of the continental nymies, and 
especially the Austrians, had been, and continue to be, de- 
servedly censured for their practice of extension in line, and 
separation of parts, But there are cases in which the idea 
of concentration is an absurdity ; and certain English writers, 
destitute of military study, and incapable of comprehending 
the simplest principles of the military art, have taken up the 
old criticism against the Austrian generals, and haye applied 
it to a case to which it is utterly inapplicable, 

Tf, as he had once hoped, the Duke of Wellington had 
been enabled to commence operations by acting on the offen- 
sive, then he would have attacked Bonaparte on the French 
frontier in one or two condensed masses ; and then Bonaparte, 
not knowing where the attack would be made, must have had 
his army stretched out in lines along’ that frontier, having 
merely reserved to himself (as Wellington aid) the best plan 
and the best means of concentration when and whero the attack 
should be made. But the Duke had not received from Eng- 
lond the accession of strength which he had calculated upon; 
the grand army of Prince Schwartzenherg was still somo- 
where in Germany, and, with none but Blucher to co-operate 
with him, and with forces which, if united, would not have 
exceeded by 80,000 men the army which Bonaparte had 
actually in the field, it would indeed have been rash to 
attack a frontier covered with numerous and well-garrisoned 
fortresses, or to invade France, whero an army of reserve 
was collecting to support the army on the frontier, 

Woe trust that these few words will enable the render to 
understand the absurd charge, that the Duke of Wellington 
was not only ovt-mianomveedl and out-generalod, but actually 
taken by surprise—an ignorant piece of babble, which hag 
baen recently and vory ably exposed, but which every pa- 
triotic and well-informed writer ought to continuo to hold up 
to scorn and derision, until the fallacy is utterly exploded, or 
left only in French books, where tho truth in aa mnttors 
is never to be expected.* 

* See an admirable memorandum on the battle of Waterloo, by 
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It was on the 15th of June that Bonaparte crossed the 
Sombre, and advanced upon Charlorot. At sunset, on the pre- 
ceding evening, all had been quiet upon the frontier, and 
nothing had been observed at the Prussian ontposty. As the 
foremost of the French columns had been put in motion ag 
early as two or threo o'clock in the morning, they fell sud- 
denly upon those outposts just as day was dawning, ‘The 
outposts fell back, and then a report was sent to tha Duke of 
Wellington, who gave Ins orders for holding his troops in 
yeadiness to march, But it was not as yet sufficiently clear 
that Bonaparte intended the attack upon Charleroi to be a 
serious one, and that he really intended to open his road to 
Brussels by the valley of the Sambre. The Duke, therefore, 
waited until correct intelligence from various quarters proved, 
beyond the reach of a doubt, that the advance upon Charle- 
roi was the real attack. 

It was useless to move, and he had determined, all along, 
not to move, until ho got information which could not be ob- 
tained before the ovent happened—that is, before the first 
French columns, advancing by the valley of the Sambre, wera 
swelled to 4 great army—an operation which requires rather 
more time than is taken in the writing of a critienl ov 
thapsodical aentence for a book, 

The certain and decided information was hrought to 
Brussels by the Prince of Orange, who had so often “gone 
the pace” for the British general in the Peninsula. Ié was 
about three o’clock in the afternoon, and the prince found 
the Duke at dinner, at his hotel, aboné a tiadzal yards from 
his quarters in the park, which he had taken cave not to quit 
during the morning, or even during the preceding day, 
The Prince of Orange was soon followed by the Prussian 
general Mufllin, who brought accounts of the French 
onsat, &e.* 

Now that it was time to put his omy in motion, Wel- 
lington put it in motion to his Teft, ‘Tho orders for this 
memorable march were not decided upon in a scene of merri- 
ment and festivity, and at midnight, but in the Duke’s hotel, 


Sir Francis end, in Quarterly Review, No. CXLIIL ; and a very able 
article on the Life of Blucher, and the operations of Waterloo, in the 
sane publication, No. CXL, 

* Wellington Despatches. Pict. Hist. of England, 
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and at about five o’clock in the afternoon. These ordors must 
have reached most of the corps by eight, and probaly all the 
corps by ten o'clock atnight, It is quite true that the Duke did 
go toa ball that evening, and that many of his officors went 
as well as he, because their business of the day was dane, 
and because their presence was not required for such details 
as packing up the baggage, &c. The Duke's being at the 
ball was a proof of ais equanimity at the most critical 
moment of his whole life. The Duchess of Richmond’s ball 
was a gay one, and Wellington, and his officers present at it, 
were as cheerful as any part of tliat gay company, About 
midnight the general officers were quietly warned, and 
quietly disappeared from the ball-room., Shortly aftor, the 
younger officers were summoned from the dance, but with- 
out any bustle. 

By ‘this time the troops were mustering, and lofore the 
sun of the 16th of June rose, “all were marching to the 
field of honor, and many to an early grave.” 

Major M. Sherer, who seems to be in general very correct, 
follows the widely spread orvor (which Lord Byron has in a 
manner perpetuated in verse), that the Duke's aeebiee 
orders were decided upon at the Duchess of Richmond's ball, 
We know that many persons present at that bell bélieved this 
to be the case; but the contrary is proved by the writer in the 
“Quarterly Review,” who has evidently hed official sources 
of information, and whose account we have followed. ‘Che old 
story is, moreover, at variance with the Duke's memorandum 
for the deputy quarter-master general, of the 16th of June.* 
We also gather from the Intter valuable reportory that the 
Duke's stay at the Duchess of Richmond's ball must have 
been bnt short; for at half-past ning in the evening, we find 
him writing to the Duke of Berri, and at ten to the Duke of 
Feltre (General Clarke), who had vemained stendy to the 
Bourbons, In ‘the earlier port of the same day, the Duke 
had written a letter to General Sir ITenry Clinton, and a 
very long lotter, in French, and on the always difficult sub- 
ject of strategy, to the Emperor Alexander. And yet, 
forsooth, his grace was token by surprise and flustered ! ‘The 


* Quarterly Review, No. XC. Colonel Guwooil, Wellington De- 
spatehes, 
Db 
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most surprising thing is how so absurd a story ever obtained 
even 2 momentary belief. ‘ 

Before our officers, who had been at the ball, moved from 
Brussels, there had been some hard fighting. 

In the course of the 16th Bonaparte had. established his 
head quarters nt Charleroi, and Dlicher had concentrated 
the Prussian army upon Sombref, occupying: the villages of 
St. Amand and Ifgny, in front of that position; and 
Marshal Ney, continuing his march along the rond which 
Jeads from Charleroi to Brussels, had attacked, on the 
evening of the 16th, with his advanced guard, a brigade of 
the army of the Netherlands, under the Prince of Weimar, 
and had forced it back to a farm-house on the road, called 
Quatre Bras, from the local circumstances that the road from 
Charleroi to Brussels, and the road from Nivelles to Namur, 
intersect each other, and form, agit were, four arms or branches 
at that point, 

But the Prince of Orange had immediately reinforced 
Weimar’s brigado, and had kept the farm-house as if it had 
been a fortress, ‘This was the work of the 15th. The time 
which would allow Ney to bring up his main body, would 
also allow Wellington to bring up his, or, at least, a sufficient 
part of itto checkmate the Fronch marslinl. ‘ 

But early on the morning of the 16th, the Prince of 
Orango pushed back Ney’s advanced guard, and recov¥red 
some of the ground between Quatre Bras and Charleroi, 
which had been lost on the evening of the 15th. A constant 
skirmishing was maintained until nearly mid-day, without 
any marked result in favour of either party.” At about 
half-past two in-the day, General Picton came up to Quatro 
Bras with the 5th division, and he was seon followed by tho 
Duke of Brunswick’s corps and the Nassau troops. 

Some hours before this the Duke of Wellington had-ridden 
across the country to confer with Bliicher, at Bry, about 
five miles from Quatre Bras, At that time Ney was not in 
strength in front of Quatre Bras, nor was Bonaparte in 
strength in the immediate front of the Prussians, at Ligny. 
But the French, having all the advantages which ave in- 

* Captain W. Siborne, list. of the War ‘in France and Belgium in 


1814, containing minute details of the battles of Quatre Bras, Ligny, 
Wavre, and Waterloo, 
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separable from offensive movements, massed their columns of 
attack ane in Bliichor’s front; and_at the samo time, 
Ney gat ood lua strength near Quatre Bras, 

‘The game to be played was now opened. Bonaparte was 
to crush the Prussian marshal, while Noy drove back tho 
English duke, As the Prussian corps of General Bulow had 
not joined, Bliicher, after making a most desperate resistance, 
particularly in the villages of St. Amand and Ligny, and after 
displaying’ the greatest personal bravery, was compelled to 
quit his position at Sombref. With a frightful loss, but still 
with perfect order, the Prussians retired in tho course of the 
night upon Wavre. The French, who had suffered soverely, 
did not pursue. But, in point of fret, there could be no pur- 
suit, as the French did not know for some hours that there waa 
any retreat; the Prussians had not ceased fighting until it was 
dark night, At daylight, on the next morning, it was easy 
to see that they were gone; but it was not until tho hour of 
noon that Bonaparte ascertained whet route Bliicher had 
taken, and ordered Grouchy to follow him with 82,000 
men, 

In this battle of Ligny, the veteran Bliicher, while charg- 
ing at the head of some cavalry, had his horso killed under 
him, and narrowly escaped the two dn pa and onp- 
tivity, Ho had tought with all tho heroism of a Valacin; 
even in the roar of artillery and tumult of tho fight, his 
voice was frequently heard as he shouted his well-known 
words of encouragement, “Forward! Forward, Forward 
my children!” The active, intrepid, indefatigable Colonel 
(now Viscount) Hardinge, who, for goo reasons, had been 
sent by the Duke of Wellington to serve with tho old mar- 
shol, was badly wounded and forced to submit in the course 
of that dreary night to the amputation of his left hand, 

About 10,000 levies, from the Prussian provinces on the 
Rhina, behaved badly in the action, and dispersed as soon xs 
xi was over. This was*not merely from their being raw 
recruits; the fellows wore disaffected, and, in their henvts, 
inclined to Bonaparte and the French, 

Tn the mean time, Ney had failad in his attacks upon 
, Wellington at Quatre Bras. At a little after threo o'clock 
on the afternoon of the 16th, the French marshal, who had 
concentrated nearly 40,000 men, commenced his atteck with 
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two heavy columns of infantry, a large body of cavalry, 
and a numerous and well served artillery. At that mo- 
ment there were not more than 19,000 of the allies at 
Quatre Bras, and of these only 4,600 were British infan- 
try. These last forces, and the Brunswickers, were, how- 
ever, not to be broken by any charge or by any mode of 
attack; and Ney, after repented efforts, was repulsed, 

We were very inferior to the enemy in cavalry and artil- 
Jery. Ney had more than 50 guns, while we had only 28, 
and no horse to depend upon except a few squadrons of 
Brunswick Ilussars. We had indeed on the field about 
2,000 Belgian cavalry, but these were worse than nothing, 
for they could neither charge nor stand a charge, and at an 
ently period of the battle, they fled for Brussels in the 
most disgraceful disorder. As they swept across the whole 
vreadth of the road, and drew rein for no one, they cmvied 
away the Duke of Wellington and his staff as fav as the 
village of Quatre Bras. The Duke and the officers with him 
soon got out of the vortex and re-appenred on the field 
of battle; but nothing more was seen of those mounted 
Belgians, 

The third division, under General Alten, now came up, 
and joined Picton’s unflinching fifth. Ney made another grand 
attack upon the loft, but he was again met by impenetrable, 
immoyeable squares of infantry, and was again repulsed. 
Ney then tried the right of the position of Quatre Bras, and 
advancing under cover of a little wood, and attackmy in 
great force, and with wonderful impetuosity, le cowed some 
of the worst of Wellington’s contingents that were posted 
on that right; but just as the Belgian infantry were giving’ 
way, General Cooke cnme uD and joined battle with some of 
the English guards, and the French were once more repelled. 
They gathered thickly in the little wood near the farm- 
jiouse; but now the Duke of Wellington sent General Mait- 
lend and his brigade to clear the wood, and it was presently 
oléared, and the French were seen retreating in great 
confusion. 

. The enemy had never fought with more resolution or with 
greater fury, They had coine on shouting, “ Down with the 
Anglish} No quarter! No quarter!” — Availing themseves 
of thei great superiority in cavalry, thay had made some 
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daring and destructive charges. Catching the 42nd Lligh- 
landers in the middle of a ficld of rye, tho cuirassiors 
charged thom there, killed their brave colonel, and cut to 
pieces two companies which had not time to gain the square, 
But from that square there proceeded such o fire, and then 
such work with the bayonet, that only a few of the French 
horsemen got out alive from the rye field. In ono instance 
the 44th, while engaged in front with infantry, were sud- 
denly attacked by lancers in their rear, ‘Chore was no tima 
for forming square, but the rear rank faced about in line, and 
in line they beat off the Jancers and bronght half of them to 
the ground. : 

The conflict had been tremendous, the loss on both sides 
very great; but the British commander had completely 
repulsed Ney’s superior force, and had succeeded in his pre- 
sent great olject, which was to prevent Ney from turning 
Bliicher’s ri aht, and -thus throwing himself between the 
Prussians od tho British, Tha two- great battles fought on 
this ‘day were only preludes to the greater massacre at 
Waterloo; yet at Ligny, Bliicher had lost, in killed and 
wounded, from 11,000 to 12,000 men, and Wellington 
id ae at Quatre Bras 2,880 in wounded, and 350 in 
killed, 

‘The latter loss was made up entirely of British, Bruns- 
wickers, and Hanoverians. 

Among’ the slain was the brave Duke of Brunswiol (he 
fell while rallying his men who had been shaken by an awful 
fixe of artillery, und, like his father, he died tho death of n 
hero, in fighting the inveterate enemies of his country), 
Lieutonant-Colonel Jolin Cameron, Lieutenant-Colonel Sir 
Robert Macam, and many other excellont officers, both 
British ond Hanoverian. 

The loss of the French amounted to about 4,000 killed, 
wounded, xnd missing; and on that sido there fell a great 
munber of distinguished wfiicors, 

The glory of the day was all duo to tho Dritish, the 
Hanoverian, and the Brunswiok infantry. Among tho 
British, the Highland regiments most signalized themselves, 
and among’ those Ilighlanders, perhaps, the 42nd boro tho 
bell. ‘The long tried discipline and _steacinoas of this regi. 
ment, which was exposed to one‘of the most critical juno 
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tures that can oceur in war, never forsook it for a single 
moment, 

Though surprised by a mass of French lancers before they 
could form tho rear face of their square, they beat off their 
foes, hemmed them in, and cither bayoneted them or took 
them prisoners, whilst the ondangered face, restored as if by 
magic, sucessfully repelled all further attempts on the part 
of the French, But the second battalion of the 44th (ast 
Essex), and the 88rd (West Riding Y.), which had ‘once 
been Wellington’s regiment, and which long continued a 

“ fayourite with him, may be said to have rivalled the 42nd. 

It must not be forgotten that during all the latter part of 
the action we were completely abandoned by the 2nd Dutch 
Belgian infantry division, wltich amounted to no less than 
7,500 men! This gave our people good reason to anticipate 
how much they were to expect from such allies on the day 
of decisive battle. And at Waterloo the Dutch-Belgian 
troops confirmed their evil reputation. 

‘The result of the two battles of Ligny and Quatre Bras 
was What has been stated, but lies of the first magnitude 
wers thought necessary to keep Bonaparte’s cnuso up and 
alive in Paris; and Marshul Soult, in 2 despatch to Marshal 
Davoust, now war minister, did not seruple to announce 
that the Emperor Napoleon had benten both Wellington and 
Blichoy, and had completely separated their two armies— 
had separated them beyond the hope of ever uniting again 
in his front. Wellington and Blicher,? wrote Soult, 
“saved themselves with difficulty. The effect was then- 
trical: in an instant the firing ceased, and the enemy was 
routed in all directions.” It was announced that the Em- 
peror Napoleon would enter Brussels on the 17th! Another 
despatch, published in the A/oniteur, said, “The noblo lord 
must have been confounded! Prisoners are taken by bands ; 
they do not know what has become of their commanders ; 
the ront is complete on this side; And wo hope to hear no 
mire of the Prussians for some time, even if thoy should be 
able to rally. As for tho English, wo shalt now see what 
will become of them! The Emperor is there!” 

Verily they did very soon see what had become of the 
English, and at Waterloo they leaned to their cost that 
Wellington was chere, 
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As at Ligny, the fighting at Quatre Bras did not cease 
until the setting-in of night. “We fell back upon the road 
to Frasnes. The moon rose angrily—still a few cannon-shots 
were heard after daylight had departed ; but gradually they 
ceased. The fires were lighted, and such miserable provi- 
sions as could be procured were furnished to our harassed 
soldiery ; and while strong pane wore posted in the front 
and flanks, the remnant of the British and their brave Allies 
piled arms and stiotched themselves on the battle-fiold.™ 
The failure of the French attacks on Quatre Bras, made by 
veteran troops in very superior numbers, seemed to most’ 
continental officers quite unaccountable ; and Noy's apoloyy, 
for what all must admit to have been a defeat, is mot main- 
tainable fora moment, Many of the Allies were raw sol- 
diers, and being a good many miles in advance of their 
reserve, the supporting troops renolied tha ground Inte in 
the day. Ney, afterwards, excused himself at the expense 
of the military reputation of his master, blaming: him as the 
cause that the Ist corps of the French army “ was idly 
paraded between Ligny and Quatre Bras without firing a 
shot,” while he (Ney) was contending with Wollington, 
The French troops lad never fonght with more fury or 
ferocity. Horse and foot, they had fallen upon our unsup- 
ported infantry, screaming—“ Down with the English ! No 

uarter! No quarter!” The Brunswickers, with their 
skulls and cross-bones on their caps, in commemoration of 
the bloody death of their former duke in battle with the 
French, and with the present death of that duke's son and 
snecessor, little needed such incentives; but the British 
troops were exasperated by the cries of tho Tronch, and 
were driven into an equal fury by seeing that tho enemy 
veally acted according to their words, ‘Ihe almost total 
absence of prisoners, after the battle, in tha Fronch and 
English camps, too clenrly proves that little quarter was 
given on either side, ° 

On the following morning, the 17th of Juno, the Duke of 
Wellington made a retrograde movement upon Waterloo, 
comresponding, indeed, to the rotreat-movement of Bliicher 
upon Wavre, but in strict accordance with.the plan and 
combinations which had been previously agreed upon by him 

* Stories ot Waterloo. 
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and the Prussian marshal. Ie retired leisurely by Genanpe 
to the excellent ground which he had chosen, and ‘alaah, 
many days before, he had most attentively examined, Per- 
laps the field of Waterloo had on additional recommendation 
in the ayes of the Duke of Wellington, as it had once been 
selected by the great Duke of Marlborough as a battle-field, 
nd a3 Marlborough had been prevented from gaining a great 
victory over the French upon that ground, wholly by the 
stupid obstinacy of the Dutch field commissioners, who had 
power to control his movements,* 

Although the retiring from Quatre Bras was made in the 
middle of the day, the Trench did not attempt to molest our 
mareh, except by following’ with a large body of cavalry, 
which was brought in from the right, or from the part of 
Napoleon’s forces which had been engaged the day before 
against the Prussians at Ligny. A fear of their lancers 
charged the English cavalry, and were charged in their turn 
gallantly, though ineffectually, by our 7th Hussars, who, 
could make no impression on the front of their cqlumn, in 
the pass of Genappe. But when these lancers, elated with 
success, debouched on a wider space, in front of Genappe, 
the Earl of Uxbridge (now Marquis of Anglesey) charged 
them with the 1st Itegiment of Lite Guards, and fairly rode 
over them.+ There was no standing against that charge of 
our heavy household cavalry, on their Ia'ge, powerful, and 
high-bred horses. In the enemy's ranks, horses and men 
went down, and were literally ridden over, ; 

There appears to have been no more fighting on the road. 
Wellington gained the ground he intended to occupy; and 
this brought him again parallel, on a line running from west 
to aust, with Bliicher, who was at Wavre. 

Marshal Ney was waiting to bo sine by all the forces of 
Napoleon which had fought Blicher at Ligny, except tho 
82,000 men under Grouchy, who had been ordered by the 
Emperor ae id the Prussians, an@, on no account, to a 
their track. ‘This junction took place in the course of the day 

and night of the 17th, That night, ding which Welling- 


* Despatches of the Duke of Marlborongh, edited by the Inte 
General Sir George Murray. 
+ Despatches, yol, xii, p, 480, 
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ton’s men lay upon the wet earth, or among the dripping corn- 
fields, was a dreary night, with heavy rain, thunder, light- 
ning, and violent gusts of wind. A more cheerless bivonac 
was never occupied by an army. ‘The men longed for the 
morrow, 
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WATERLOO. 
A, D. 1815. Sunday, Jie 18, 


Tuat morrow came at last; but Sunday, the 18th of June, 

was but a dull day; for, though the storm ceased, the 

sky was overcast With clouds, through which the sun rarely 
roke, 

“All af once the sceno became animated and exciting. 
Drums, bugles; and trumpets were heard over the whole 
field, sounding the assembly ; and never was the call to arms 
in either army, responded to with greater zeal, alacrity, and 
cheerfulness. While the regimental inspections, tellings-off, 
and preparatory arrangements of detail were proceeding 
staff officers were seen galloping in various directions, and 
shortly afterwards the different brigades, which, by their 
Divouacs, had but faintly and irregularly traced the line of 
battle teken up’ by each army, were moved and distributed 
in the precise order prescribed by the two illustrious chiefs 
who had on that day, and for the first and only time, met to 
measure swords.” * 

The position which the Duke had taken up, was in front of 
the village of Waterloo, and crossed the high roads from 
Charleroi and Nivelles; it had its right thrown back to 
a ravine near Merke-Braine, which was oceupied, and its left 
extended to a height nbovo the hamlot of Ter-ln-Iiaye, which 
was likewise occupied; and in froné of the right centro, and 
near the Nivelles rand, our troops held the houso and gar. 
dens of Hougoumont, which covered the rétun of that flank ; 
and in front of the left centre they dcoupied the farm of La 
Haye Sainte. By our left we communicated with Marshal 
Biicher at Wavre, through Ohnin, and the marshal had pro- 
mised the Duke that in case of his being attacked, he would 
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support him with one or more corps, as might be necessary." 
In the rear of the British contre, was the farm of Mont St. 
Jean, and a little further behind, the village of that name, 
Tho French often call the battle of Waterloo, “ the massnere 
of Mont St. Jean.” + 
The Duke's force, united in the position abovo indicated, 
was 72,720 men. Of this number, including tho King’s 
German Legion, who merited to be classed with English 
troops, 86,273 were British, 7,447 wero TIanoverians in 
British pay, and partly commanded by British officers, 8,000 
were Brunswickers, and 21,000 were Belgian and Nassau 
troops, mostly of an inferior quality. hore were good and 
brave men among’ tho German troops that wore classed under 
the name Nassau; but itis believed that the Duke would 
have given all the truly Belgian regiments for as many com- 
panies of the Portuguese, who had bocome under him nearly 
ns good soldiers as our own. Let me vepeat—and let it be 
borne in mind—that many of tho troops, British as well as 
foreign, had never been under fire before this enampaign ; 
while the enemy’s troops were veterans almost to 2 man, 
Bonaparte had collected his army on a range of heights in 
front of the British position, and not above a mile from it; 
his right was in advance of Planchenois, his line crossed. the 
“Charleroi yond at the farm of La Bello Allinnco; his left 
rested on the Genappe road. Behind the French the ground 
rose considerably, and was skirted by thick woods; in tho 
rear of tha British and their allies, was the famed old forest 
of Soignies. Deducting Grouchy’s 82,000 men (who were 
looking after Blicher), and about 18,000 for the French 
killed and wounded at St, Amand, Ligny, and Quatre Bras, 
and making a liberal allowance for stragglers, patrols, &e,, 
tho troops collected must havo beon at lonst 75,900 in num- 
ber. Their order of battle was at once grand, simple, and 
imposing. “It presented to’ its skilful designor the most 
ainple means of sustainfng, by an immedinto and efficient 
support, any attack, from whatever point he might wish to 
dirovt it, and of possessing everywhere a respectable force 
at hand to oppose any attack fpon himself, drom whatever 
quarter it might be made. It was no less remarkable for 


® Despatch to Earl Bathurst, vol xii. p. 481. 
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the regularity and precision with which the several masses, 
constituting thirteen distinct columns, advanced to their des- 
tined stations, than for the unusual degree of warlike pomp 
and high maitial bearing with which the lines drew up in 
their mighty battle-array. The French movements through- 
out were executed cade the cheering and spirit-stirring 
sounds of bugles, diums, and trumpets, sending forth the 
long-cherished military airs of the republic and of the empire, 
The weather had now cleared up a little, and to the Anglo- 
allied army the crowning’ of the opposite heights by the 
French lines, with all its accompanying: circumstances, pre- 
sented 2 magnificent spectacle,” * 

Envly in the morning, when Bonaparte mounted his horse 
to survey Wellington's position, he could seo but few troops, 
This induced him to faney that the British general, with 
whom he had come to measure himself, had beaten a retreat, 
and had left only a rear-guard, which would presently follow 
him. General Foy, who had served a long time in Spain, is 
said to have replied, “ Wellington never shows his troops ; 
but if he is yonder, I must warn your majesty that the 
English infantry in close combat is the very devil!” (D%in- 
funterie Anglaise en duel ¢ est le diable.) Mavshal Soult is 
said to have added his warning to that of Foy. But what- 
ever were the opinions of the marshals aud generals who had 
really cammesitel themselyes with our great Cuptain in tho 
Peninsula, it seems quite certain that Bonaparte began the 
battle with a confident assurance of success, for he knew his 
own vast superiority in artillery, and he had run into the 
woeful mistake that Marshal Blucher, dispirited by tha loss 
he had sustained at Ligny, would continue his retreat in 
order to avoid Sronsly and would not rally anywhere near 
enough to support Wellington. 

Soon after ten o'clock on the Sabbath morn, a great stir 
was observed along the French lines ; and presently a furious 
attack was made upon the post at Tfougoumont, on the right 
of Wellington’s centre. IZougoumont, with its firm-houso 
and garden, was occupied by 2 detachment from General 
Byng’s brigade of guards, who maintained the post through- 
out the day, in the teeth of desperate and repented attacks of 
large bodies of the enemy. ‘The first attack upon the right 
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af our centre was accompanied by a very heavy ennnonade 
upon our whole line, This cnnnonade was kept up nearly 
throughout the day, being intended to support the frequent 
attacks of cavalry and infantry, now mixed and now separate, 
which were made along our line, from right to left, and from 
left to right. The Duke had nothing like the number of guns 
which Bonaparte brought forward; but such guns as he had 
wore served to perfection ; and the advanced batteries of our 
centre, firing’ case-skot, commitied a fearful havoo upon the 
French columns which successively attacked our post. at 
Hougoumont.* The incessant roar of artillery on both sides 
for so many hours, gave to the combat a peculiar and awful 
character.” There was no mancenvring either on the part of 
Bonaparte, or on the part of Wellington; the object of the 
British general was to maintain his position till tho arvival of 
some Prusian corps should enable him to quit i¢, and crush 
his foe; the object of that foe was to drive him from lis 
position, and to crush him before Blicher should bo able to 
send a single battalion, to his support. And. to this end 
+ Bonaparte kept repeating’ his attacks with loavy columns of 
infintry, and with a numerous and brilliant cavalry, hammer- 
ing at us nearly ull the time with his immense artillery, 
Never, throughout the whole of his career, had he reccived 
from his soldieis more unequivocal demonstrations of confi- 
dence in his power, and complete devotion to his cause, than 
were manifested in this short and fatal campaign, by which 
that career was terminated. With an army thus animated 
by one sentiment, and presenting in appenranco and matonal 
all that his practised eye could deserve, it may readily be 
conesived that ho fully participated in the confidenes of a 
signal victory, generally entertained by his troops, and pex 
haps by all his officers who had not served against Wolling~ 
ton until now. 
At ono moment the loft of our position was in somo danger 
through the sudden retreht of n whole brigade of Belgians. 
From each attompt, the French columns returned shattered 
and thinned; byt fresh columns were formed and hurled 
aguinst the same, or some other part of Wellington's ling, 
The repulses were riumerous, the glimpses of success brief 
and few. In one of their attacks, the French cprried the 
* The French had 246 guns, the allies only 156, 
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farm-house of La Tfaye Sainte, as 2 detachment of the light 
battalion of the German Logion which occupied it had ex- 
pended all their ammunition, and the enemy had cut off 
the only communication there was with them. But bofore 
they yielded that furm-house, those brave Germans ware, to 
aman, either killed or wounded; and as the French gavo 
them no quarter, they all died. 

Fearful fighting took place at tho farm-honse of Tougou- 
mont, under the eye of the emperor's brother, Jerome Bona- 
parte, who long kept pushing’ his columns of attack. Our 
Coldstream Guards and 8rd Regiment in advance of the farm, 
covered by a hay-stack ond the hedgo-row of a lane, and 
our 1st Regiment, outside in tho great orchard on the left, 
kept their ground and inflicted great loss; but the French 
rushed up to the garden walls, and ware there saluted by a 
dendly five from loop-holes and platforms along those Gale 
which laid prostrate their leading files, As more and more 
French infantry were pushed forward through the woods in 
support of this attack, Major Bull's horse-battery, recom- 
mencing' its fire, sprend destruction and contusion in their 
ranks. Fyesh attacks, with vastly augmented numbers, were 
made upon the seme point. The covering hay-stack was set 
in a blaze by the French, but the Coldstraam Guards held 
their ground until they saw themselves completely out- 
flanked, and in danger of being out off from all retreat. 
They then withdrew into the great court-yard, and endea- 
voured to block up the gate with ladders, posts, planks, wheel- 
barrows, or whataver was nenrest at hand. ‘The Irench, 
however, succeeded in forcing the gate; but the defenders 
betook: themselves to the nearest cover, whence they poured 
® murderous fire upon the intruders, and then, rushing for- 
ward, commenced a hand-to-hand struggle, which was dis- 
tinguished by the most intrepid courage on both sides, The 
heroes on our side were Licutenant-Colonel Macdonell, Cap- 
tain Wyndham, Ensigns Gooch dnd Harvey, and Sergeant 
Graham, of the Coldstream Guards. Such of the French as 
had entered the court-yard fell a sncrifico to their daring, 
Other attacks made by the French in still increasing num- 
bers, being met by reinforcements on our sitle, were equally 
unsuccesstul and fatal to those who made them, and the 
chatean of Hongowmont, encumbered and surrounded by 
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the dying and the dead, remained in the hands of the 
British. 

Bonaparte ordered his cavalry to chargo the British in- 
fantry in squadrons and in masses; to charge home; to 
charge again and again ; and to find out somo way through 
those ringing iyeeses and those hedges of glittering 
bayonets! But this was work beyond the power even of his 
steel-clad cuirassiars, or of his long-armed Polish lancers: 
our infantry formed in squares, and the best of those hovse- 
men bit the dust. At times the French cavalry were seen 
walking: their horses about our infrangible squares, as if they 
had been of the same army. Some of thejr regiments gave 
proof, not only of great bravery, but also of rare perseverance. 
All their efforts, however, wore unavailing ; and the dogged 
determination of Bonaparte in throwing them forward so 
repeatedly, to do what they were clearly incapable of doing, 
ended in their almost total destruction. Their coup-de-grace 
was hastened by a magnificent charge of British cavalry.* 
Although the Scots Greys—‘ those torrible Groys !”—had 
astonished the French, and drawn from Bonaparte an in- 
voluntary exclamation of astonishment and admiration, our 
cavalry had hitherto been very little more than a spectator 
of the field; it had suffered somewhat from the incessant 
French cannonade, but all the horses that were not wounded 
were fresh and vigorous ; and thove were horses there of the 
true high English breed, and riders on them whoin no conti- 
nental cavalry could hope to stand against ! 

At the proper mioment, the Duke of Wollington called up 
Lord E. Somerset's brigade of heavy cavalry, consisting: of 
the Life Guards, the Royal Torsé Guards, and the Ist 
Dragoon Guards, and directed them to charge tho already 
crippled and disheartened cavalry of Bonaparte, These 
splendid ragiments absolutely rode down and over their com- 
paratively feeble opponents; horses and men fell at their 
shock ; the Cuirnssiers, whose broast-plates had plittored in 
so many battles and victories, disappeared from the world as 
® corps, and became a thing that had been; thoy ere com- 
pletely out up. : 

After this almost total destruction of his cavalry, and 
after the frightful reduction of his columns of infantry, 

* Pict. Ilist, Reign of George IIT, 
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Bonaparte was, if not as good as beaten, at the least put into 
a condition from which the Duke could have noting to 
apprehend, even thongh no Prussians had come up. Except 
the Guards, every part of tho French army had been en- 
paged, repulsed, and frightfully thinned. Not » point of the 
Satish position had beon carried—not a smplo square had 
heen broken; and though our loss in killed and wounded had 
been great, some of the Duke’s troops hed not yet been 
engaged at all, and all wero full of heart and of confidence 
in their great leader. 

Bonaparte had invited Ney to dine with him that evening 
at Brussels; and at six o’clock he is said to have remarked, 
that they would yot arrive there in good time. ‘This is 
merely a say: at six P.M, and at no part of the day, did 
they see a chance of getting to Brussels. 

eneral Clausewitz may be taken as © competent, and as 
an unprejudiced authority as to the condition in which the 
two contending armies stood when the Prussians camo up. 
Clausewitz was chief of the staff to the third corps of the 
Prussian army. If he had prejudices, they were not likel 
to be in fayow of Wellington and against Bliicher, Tle 
knocks on the head the nonsense that has been circulated 
about the Duke having exhausted his reserves in the action ; 
and he enumerates the tenth British brigade, the whole 
division of Chassd, and the cavalry of Colleort, as having 
been little or not nt all engaged; and to these he might 
have added two entire brigades of light cavalry, Moreover, 
General Clausewitz expresses a positive opinion, that, even 
had the whole of Grouchy’s forea come up at Waterloo 
(which it could not do, and which it was prevented from 
doing by Bonaparte’s lamentable mistake about Bliicher, ’ 
and by the positive orders he had himself given to Grouchy), 
the Duke of Wellington could have lad nothing to fear 
Laon) Blicher’s march and arrival.* Had “ Marshal 
Forwards” not come up when he-did, the Duke would have 
kept his own; and the last charges of the French, if made 
at all, would have been repulsed, ns all their preceding 
attacks had been. But had the Fronch retreated, there could 
have been no pursuit; and if Blucher had not beon at hand, 

* General Clausewilz, as cited in Quarterly Review, No, 140, article 
“Tife of Biicher.” 
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there might have been a renewal of the combat on the 
molrow, 

Lord E, Somerset's heavy brigade of cavalry had made 
its annihilating charge: thera was a pause in the battle; 
and it was about seven o’olock in the evening when artillery 
was heard at a distance, and a shaff-oflicer reported to the 
Duke that the head of a Prussian column was now coming 
in sight. Very shortly after, Bulow’s corps, advancing upon 
Ln Belle Alliance, began to engage the Trench rivht. And 
now was the short agony for Bonaparte. Te called forward 
his guard, which he had kept in reserve for a Inst desperato 
effort. He led it forward in person, to the foot of our 
position; but, then, he turned aside, and took shelter behind 
some swelling ground. The guard moved onward, looking 
on Bonaparte as they passed him. “ Morituri te salutant.™ 
He ought to have gone on with it, and to have died with it; 
but he neither heated it nor followed it; nor did he, during 
any part of this day, expose his person freoly in the mélée of 
the battle, as he had done in the spring of 1814, in the battles 
of Oraonne, Arcis-sur-Aube, and in other affairs on Trench 
ground, Ney went on with that great forlorn hope, and, 
wnluckily for’ himself, was not killed. The guard advanced 
in two massy columns, leaving only four battalions of tho 
old guard in reserve, near to the sheltered spot where 
Bonaparte -sat_ on his horse, sallow, rigrd, and fixed like n 
mummy. The guards moved resolntely on, with supported 
arms, under a destructive fire from our position. They were 
met by General Maitland’s brigade of English Guards, and 
Geneaal Adam’s brigade, which were rapidly moved from 
the right by the Duke of Wellington in person, who formed 
them four deep, and Hanked their line with artillery. That 
the Duke, on first moving them from some cover under 
which they had been screened, shouted ont, “Up! Guards, 
and at them!” is now recognized as a fable. THis Graco 
never did anything theftrically, and never nsed any such’ 
language to his troops. An atde-do-camp gave the order 
in the usual quiet manner; the officers in command of our 
Guards obeyed the order under tho oye of their gront chief’; 
and the Duke advanced with the Guards over the brow of 
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the low hill, and then stood to meet the last charge, When 
within fifty yards from the lino of the English Guards, the 
French Guards attempted to deploy; but the close fira upon 
them was too terrible; their flanks were onveloped, they got 
mixed together in confused mass, and in that condition 
they were slaughtered, broken, and driven down the slope of 
the hill There was no more fighting; that Grand Army 
of Bonaparte—the last of all, and the most desperate of all 
—never again stood, nor attempted to rally! All the rest 
of the work was headlong, unresisted pursuit, slaughter of 
fugitives, who had entiroly lost their military formations ; and 
capture of prisoners, artillory, and spoils. The army was 
destrayad, as an army, before the pursuit began. If it had 
not been so, the Prussians could not possibly have found the 
pursuit such easy work, 

Solong’as his Old Guard had been kept in reserve and exposed 
to no loss, the Emperor might be said to have possessed the 
means of offecting  retrent. Under cover of those magni- 
ficent corps he might have withdrawn his shattered forces, 
and retired upon the French frontier, which was so near 
at hand. But this would only have given the Eaglish and 
Prussians the opportunity of leisurely completing their june- 
tion; and he knew that other armies were fast coming up to 
aid Wellington and Blicher in a march upon Paris, Ifo 
had, therefore, felt that a victory at Waterloo, or utter ruin, 
was his only alternative, and, therefore, he had risked the 
Old Guard, and lost the only force which could have 
covered his retreat, 

In flying, Bonaparte and his bec left_about 150 preces 
of cannon in the hands of the English, Before that fight 
began, Bliicher had been for a time hotly engaged at Planche- 
nois, At a farm-houso called “ Maison Rongo,” or 
“Maison du Roi,” at a short distance behind Planohenois 
and the farm of La Belle Alliance, the Duke and the Mav- 
shal met, and Bliichor, in the nianner of the continent, 
ambraced and hugged his victorious partner. Hare Wel- 
lington gave orders for the halt boil bivoune of his own 
fatigued troops, and handed over the task of further aig 
to the Prussians. Bliicher swore that he would follow up 
the Trench with his last hoyse, and his Inst man. He started 
off immediately with his two Prussian corps, who began the 
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chase with the encouragement of three cheers from the 
Bnglish army, * 

©The guard dies, but does not swrender!” This was 9 
self-flattering fiction which the Trench afterwards recorded 
in prose and rhyme, in paintings, engravings, and soulptures, 
and in all manner of ways. But these flying: French guards 
really surrendered in bands, and cried for quarter. Close to 
Genappe, Bliicher captured sixty guns, belonging’ to the snid 
imperial guard, together with carriages, baggage, &o., 
belonging to Bonaparte himself. The moon had now visen, 
and in broad moon ight the Prussians kept up the chase, the 
French abandoning all they had, and scarcely attempting to 
stop anywhere till they had got within the lines of their own 
frontier fortresses, from which they had issued with so 
much pride and confidence only five days before. ‘The 
high-road, says General Gueisennu, resembled the sen 
shore after some great shipwreck; it was covered with 
cannon, cnissons, carriages, baggage, arms, and wreck of 
every description. 

Jn tho mean while the British and their allies, by the 
same broad moonlight, were counting their dead and picking 
up their wounded ; or, rather, they were making 2 begin- 
ning, for those sad ofiices took up not oy that night, but 
the whole of the following morning. ‘Iho loss had been 
immense. The British and Hanoverians alone had 2,482 
killed and 9,528 wounded, in the battle of Waterloo, Tho 
loss of officers was more than proportionate to the loss of 
men, above G00 having been killed or wounded in the British 
and Hanoverian corps alone, General Picton, who had been 
wounded at Quatre Bras, and who had concealed his hurt, 
was shot through the brain early in the battle, as he was 
lending his division to a bayonet charge. General Sir 
William Ponsonby, who was with the heavy cavalry, was 
killed bya Polish lancer; his relative, Genoral Sir Fredoriok 
Ponsonby, was shot thréugh the body by a Frenchman, was 
ridden over by the charging cavalry, and was spearod, 
as he lay bleeding and talplecs on the ground, by a 
savage Pole; but ho miraculously recovered, and lived 
many years to charm all those who knew him, or who 

* Southey, in Quarterly Review, yol. xiii, Wellington Despatches, 
vol. xii,, pp. 4,81, 8, Sir Francis Hend, Quarterly Review, General 
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ever approached him. Colonel de Lancy, the excellent 
quarter-master-general, was-lcilled by a shot in the middle 
of the action. The Earl of ey lost his leg. General 
Cooke, General Ilalkett, General Sir Edward Barnes, 
General Baron Alten, Lientenant-Colonel Lord Fitzroy 
Somerset, the Honourable T. Toward, the Prince of Orange, 
were all among the wounded, and mosé of them were 
severely wounded. Lieutenant-Colonel the Honourable Sir 
Alexander Gordon, brother to the present Earl of Aberdeen, 
died of his wounds soon after being removed from the field. 
The gallant Duke of Brunswick perished, as we have seen, 
on the 16th, at Quatre Bras; ho fell nt the head of jis 
own black hussars. ‘The officers of several foreign nations, 
who came to volunteer their services to the Duke, did not 
escape unhurt: the Austrian general, Vincent, was wounded, 
and Count Pozzo di Borgo, who was then both a general 
and a diplomatist in the service of the Emperor Alexander 
of Russia, received a contusion, The Spanish general, 
Alava, had some hair-breadth escapes, On the Duke's staft’ 
there was lardly an officer that escaped wounds or death, 
At one moment he had no officer near him to carry an 
immediate order, except 2 young Piedmontese gentleman of 
the noble family of de Salis. “ Were you over in a battle 
before?” said the Duke, “No, my lord,” replied the young 
officer, “Then,” said the Duke, “you aro a lucky man, for 
you will never see such another,” * 

‘During tho whole of the dreadful day the Duke was onlm 
and collected, his countenance was serene and even cheerful, 
except at times when his eye rested on the heaps of his 
killed and wounded. IIe stood for a long time near a 
remarkable tree with his spy-glass in his hand, and so near 
to some of the French posts that lis-fontures could be dis- 
tinctly seen by the aid of a glass. An Itnlinn officer, who 
was with Bonaparte, told me, a few years after tho battle, 
that the quietnoss of the Duke's démennour, and the tran- 
quillity of his countenance, struck him with dismay, and 
made him believe that he must have some enormous force 
concealed on the reserve of his position, or that Blucher 
was coming up hours before he did. I can conceive that this 
equanimity and perfect self-possession afterwards gave way 
for a time. 

¥ Sir Francis Head, in Quarterly Review. 
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“On the night of the memorable battle,” snys a British 
officer, “the words and emotions of the conqueror will long 
be remembered with those who sat with him at supper, after 
the anxious and awful day had closed. The fountain of a 
great heart lies deep, and the self-government of a calm mind 
permits no tears, But this night, Wellington repeatedly 
Tana back upon his chair, and rubbing his hands con- 
vulsively, exclaimed aloud, ‘Thank God, I have met him! 
Thank God, Ihave methim!’ And ever as he spoke, the smila 
that lighted up his eye was immediately dimmed by those few 
and big’ tears that push warm from a gratefl heart.”# 

‘The conduct and movements of General Grouchy, upon 
whom the French would have thrown the entire blame of 
losing the batéle, has been grossly misrepresented and falsified. 
Grouchy, in tracking Blucher, could do little or nothing to 
injure hin; and Grouchy was not up in time to take part in 
the battle with Wellington, simply ecause he could not got 
there in time, or, indeed, at all. The Prussian Foner 
Thielman, with 16,000.mon, kept him and his 82,000 French 
fully em loyed on the river Dyle for several hows, during 
which Blicher threw himself between Grouchy and Bona- 

arte with his superior forces. When evening was setting 
in, when our cavalry was crushing the French, and when the 
Prussian Marshal was giving tho hand to the Duke 
Grouchy was thirteen or fourteen good English miles off, 
with sorely poe troops. Ha was not at Waterloo, 
simply because he could not, by any possibility, be there, 
There was no treachery in the case. If Grouchy could even 
have done that which Bonaparte too confidently expected he 
would do, he would not have been at Waterloo; but, in that 
case, no more would Bliichor. It was too much for the 
Fronch to pretend they anticipated that Grouchy would 
Ng the junction of Bliicher and Wellington, by driving 
he Prussians towirds the Rhine, and be also on the field of 
Waterloo! The day atter that battle he fell rapidly back 
upon the frontiar of France, conducting his retreat in 
manner which did honour to him as  general.t 

On the first diy of his pursuit (the first after the battle), 


* Major M. Sherot, ‘ Military Memoir’ 
+ Pict, Hist. Reign of George ITI, 
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brave old Bliicher wrote to his lady :—“ My dear wife, you 
well know what I promised you, and I have kept my word. 
Superiority of din bere forced me to give way on the 1?th; 
but on the 18th, in conjunction with my friend Wellington, 
T put an end at once to Bonnparte’s dancing.” 

On the same day, the Duke (among other letters of con- 
dolence and of business) wrote to the Earl of Aberdeen :— 
“You will rendily give credit to the existence of the extreme 
grief with which I announce to you the death of your gallant 
brother, ..... He receivetl the wound which occasioned 
his death, while rallying one of the Brunswick battalions which 
was shaking a little, and he lived long enough to he informed by 
myself of the glorious result of our actions, to which he had so 
muoh contributed by his active and zenlous assistance. I can- 
not express to you the regret and sorrow with which TI look 
around me, and contemplate the loss which I have sustained 
partioularly in your brother. The glory resulting: from such 
actions, so dearly bought, is no consolation to me, and I can- 
not suggest it as any to you and his,friends; but I hope it 
may be expected that this last one has been so decisive, as 
that no doubt remains that our exertions and our individual 
losses will be rewarded, by the early attninment of our 
just object. “It is then that the glory of the actions in which 
our friends and relations have fallen, will be some consolation 
for their loss.” * 

There were many other officers of noblo naafé‘and ancient 
lineage, whose loss was equally deplored by a wide circle of 
relatives, connections, and friends, as well as by all who knew 
them, and by the army at large, 

Major the Honourable Frederick Howard, + of the 10th 
Hussars, was'slain, at the very close of the battle, in making 
a most gallant charge on the face and angle of a French 
aquare, Our ITussars charged home to the bayonets of the 
French guard, and « conflict of the fiercest kind ensued, 
Major Howard was killed at the hénd of his men. Ho was 
shot in the mouth, he fall senseless to the ground, and then 
one of the imperial guard stepped out of the ranks, and 


* Despatches, vol, xii., p. 488, 

Son of Frederiok, fifth Earl of Carlisle, and uncle to the presont 
rte a Carlisle, the Duchess of Sutherland, the Dowager Indy 

lover, ska, 
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brutally beat his head with the butt-end of his musket. It 
was said of him by a brother officer, —“ I never knew TToward 
do or say a thing’ one could have wished. otherwise.” * 


“ Pull many a warrior on that dreadful day, 
Brave, generous, gentlo, breathed his soul away, 
But one more gentle, genorous, or brave, 

Nevor in battle found a soldior’s grave. 
* i * * 


Short were your pangs, but ere tho spirit fled, 
Heaven grant you sav that not in vain you bled; 
That your brave followers on the broken foo, 

With vengeance wing'd dealt many a deadly blow, 
Till meroy cheok'd each hand, and bade them spare 
‘Tho suppliant remnants of the yanquished square."+ 


Such of the 10th Hussars as were up to mako this daring 
charge (they were comparatively but a handful of men), wera 
oxasperated almost to madness by seeing the fall of gallant 
young Howard and three of his brother officgrs: notwith- 
standing’ the rapid diminution of their originally weak num- 
ber, they continued cutting at the Pronch infantry, parrying 
bayonet thrusts with thei sabres, and spurring on to the 
very points of the bayonets, Although the square of the 
innperial gun which was # very strong one, could not be 
said to have been broken, for the veteran soldiers who 
Formed it knaw too well the strength of  squaro and thelr 
own power of resistance against such a handful of horseman, 
yet, yielding to the pressure, that square continued to full 
back itntil it renched @ nrxrow hollow in rear of La Belle Ali- 
ance, where it broke up and fled, in order to join tho vest of 
the fugitives, who, for a length of time, seem never to have 
looked behind thom, nor to have thought of tlicir comrades 
in the rear, 

The loss of men and officers among tho British, Hnno- 
verinn, and Brunswick divisions, was rstounding | Genoral 
Picton, when he wenteinto action with the Bth division, 
counted more than 6,000 men; at the end of thoir fighting 
that division could scarcely muster 1,800 bnyonets. With 
two brigades of this fores (counting about 8,000 men), ranged 

* Captain W, Siborno. 

+ Lines by a surviving officer of the 10th Hussars, See Appondix 
to Captain Siborne’s valuable work, 
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side by side, in a thin two-deep line, Picton made hoad against 
three French columns, who amounted to nearly 12,000 men, 
who had hitherto appeared to be victorious, and who, nt the 
moment, were elated by the dastardly rout of the Dutch. 
Belgians. This was ona of tho noblest of the many heroic 
parts of the battle, which are far too numerous to be enume- 
yoted or aven alluded to in a work like this, Though out- 
flanked and so enormously outnumbered, the British infantry, 
awaiting the word of command from the Joud, and sharp, 
and well-known voice of their sturdy, dauntless old leader, 
stood as firmly as rocks, or as dwarf oaks rooted to the soil. 
Suddenly the French column halted and commenced n de- 
ployment to its right, Picton, seizing upon the favourable 
moment, ordered lis men to fire a volley into the deploying 
mass, and the brief but full and condensed report of this 
volley had sonrcely died away, whon Piston’s voice was 
heard loudly shouting, “Charge! Charge! Turrah!” Soma 
delay and considerable loss (partieularly on the part of the 
79th Iighlanders) were experienced in clearing the hedges 
in our front; but the check was brief} order was speedily ro- 
stored, “and then, levelling their bayonets, the brigade dis- 
closed to view the glorious sight of a British lin 0 infantry 
at the charge.* ‘ 

Té was during this brief pa new the hedges that 
Picton was struck by a muskeot-ball on the right temple. 
Though the wound was mortal, he did not roll from the 
saddle or fall to the ground—he died on the back of his war- 
horse, The mortal blow was first perceived by Lord Ux- 
bridge’s aide-de-camp, Captain Iovace Seymour, to whom 
Picton was in the act of giving orders for rallying the High- 
landers, Captain Seymour, whose own horse was just then 
hit and falling, called the attontion of Picton’s nide-de-camp, 
Captain Tyler, to the fate of his gonoral, and, in the next 
moment, the horo’s lifeless corpse was, with the assistance 
of a private soldior of the nearost ragimont, borne from off 
his charger by that meritorious officer, Captain Tyler. ‘Thus 
foll tho fearless old soldior, who, as tho leader of the 8rd, or 
“fighting. division,” had acquired wn_imperishnble renown 
with the Duko of Wellington in the Peninsular war, Tis 
spirit passed away amidst the ronring din of battle, and hig 

* Siborne, 
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eyes closed on his last of fields in the vary moment of the 
advance of his troops to glorious victory." It is said that 
one of Napoleon’s first inquiries on the morning of this 
tragic day was—“ Where is Picton’s division?” Long be- 
fore the close of the day he found out to his incalculable cost 
where it was ! 

‘We have given the entire number of men with which the 
Duke commenced the action; but it is to be borne in mind 
that out of this number—counting infantry, cavalry, and 
artillery—only 28,091 were British, and that of these 
our native troops many were quite new in the field of battle, 
Nor is it to be forgotten that the Dutch-Belgian forces, who 
werd so lukewarm or go untrue, and who did so little for us, 
counted as 18,884 in the Duke’s total. Tf, instead of these 
unworthy forces, at whom our indignant soldiers hissed ond 
hooted on the battle field, and into whose flying or boat 
ranks they wauld have fired, had they not been restraine 
by their officers, the Dule had had but nine or ten thousand 
more troops of native growth and native courage, and innate 
loyalty and patriotism, the battle of Waterloo would neither 
have fasted so long nor cost us somuch. The total loss of 
the British troops alone, in killed and wounded ond missing, 
was 6,050, or within a trifle of one man in evory four, 

The Hanoverian portion of the army, 11,110, was thinned 
by 1,818, or more than one in six; the King’s German 
legion, who counted 9,042, lost in the same nie! in killed, 
wounded, and missing, 1,881 men. The small loss of the 
cowards or unfaithful need not be cyphered. 

Of the French losses in battle, since the commencement of 
these revolutionary wars, no accurate returns were ever 
made. After such a dolorons rout as that at Waterloo they 
were loss likely than before to count thoir killed and wounded 
—nor, in fact, could they have counted thom a6 the timo, 
Subsequently, however, estimates have been formed as well 
by French as by Britislt and Prussian officers, and an ap- 
proximation to the truth is probably made in a received 
statement, that 26,000 French ware put hors de combat on 
the field of battle, Add to this the multitudes that were cut 
or knocked down in the fight, or that perished on tho roads 
from wounds and fatigue, ov died in doserted villages from 

# Siborne. 
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want of food and surgical relief, and the list of mortality 
must ascend to a truly fearful amount! 

There was little more manceuvring at Waterloo than there 
had been at Toulouse, It was all a battle of hard, diveot 
fighting, consisting, until nearly the close of the day, of fu- 
rious attacks on the one side, and of indomitable defences on 
the other, Our success can be justly referred only to the 
admirable system of resistance formed by our great com~ 
mander, and to the stamina and enduring valour of the 
soldiers whom he commanded, Chance had no effect upon 
results; Wellington’s sure game was to act only on the de- 
fensive. Having thoroughly matured his arrangements with 
Blioher, for mutual support, he knew that, at the latest, be- 
fore night, the Prussians myst be on the field, Bad weather 
and bad ronds, swollen streams, together with the conflagra- 
tion of a town on the line of march, which, to save the Prus- 
sian tumbrils from explosion, rendered necessary 8 circuitous 
movement,—all these incidents, while they, of neceasity, 

motracted the struggle on the uctunl battle-field for several 
hours beyond what might hava been reasonably computed, 
only go to prove that the Duke, in accepting: battle, under a 
we Teormded belief that he should be supported b¥ the fore- 
most columns of the Prussians in,fow' hours (wherens single- 
handed he had to maintain the combat and hold his ground 
duving' the space of eight hours), had left nothing’ dependent 
upon accident, but, providing for the worst contingencies, 
had formed his calculations with admirable skill, and with a 
justifiable confidence in the tenrcity of his troops, and in 
what they would do for him if put to it, For hows the 
mass of our forces had only to stand still and act on the de- 
fensiva, or to repel the assaults made upon them, In this 
ae interval everything depended on their coolness, forti- 
tude, powers of endurance and patience, in the face of such a 
carnage as mortal manfhad revely witnessed. Byery mo~ 
ment they stood brought Bliicher‘and his Prussians nearer 
to them. At one turn of the battle, when some of our 
squares were battered and reduced by his artillery, Bonaparte 
said to Marshal Soult—* How benutifully that English in- 
fantry fights, but it must give way!” When some English 
officers advised Wellington to withdraw the exhausted regi- 
meats, the Duke coolly said, “Will they stand ??’— ill 
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they perish!” was the reply. “Then lot them stand, and 
we will stand with them ‘ill the last, for the position must 
not be weakened,” said the Duke. 

To screen the fame of their Emperor and the glory of 
their veteran army, the French threw a henyy Jond of blame 
upon Marshal Ney, and a still heavier one upon General 
Grouchy. But at Ligny Ney had done his best, and had 
been foiled or beaten, seg at Waterloo it was not he but the 
Emperor who commanded. As for Grouchy, he could not, 
as we have shown, be present in the fight, Wad he dis- 
obeyed the orders which his master had put upon him, and 
made a movement by his left, he would have effected nothing 
beyond the delay of Napoloon’s overthrow for a es a Ha 
he come up in the afternoon, the dey would probably have 
ended in a drawn battle, and Wellington might have been 
obliged to retire before nightfall into the forest of Soignies. 
But in a very short time after Grouchy, Bliicher, unimpeded 
and unwatched, would haye been up, also; by dawn on the 
next morning fhe Anglo-Prussian army, issuing from the 
cover of the Woods, would have become the assailant, “ and 
with numbers far superior to his own, who will pretend to 
say that Napoleon’s defent on the 19th would not have been 
as certain and as signal as his déroute on the 18th—upon 
that fatal evening which closed upon a fallen empiro and 
lost field ?” * 

At Waterloo, in the 47th year of his age, the Duko of 
Wellington sheathed his eword never to draw if again on a 
field of battle, ILe won his last and crowning victory when 
full of health and vigour, and bus little past the prime of 
matured manhood. 


® Moaxwoll, 
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NEPAULESE WAR —BATILE OF MUKWANPOOR, 
A. D, 1816—Febiuary 27, 


Wirn Waterloo our armies had done fighting in Europe. 
In Asia our immense and constantly extending dominions 
continued to call upon our courage and skill, and to find 
employment, yeav after year, for many of our troops, When- 
ever we tried the pacific and Zon sperondieaiett system we 
wore attacked by some of our neighbours or by some of our 
dependents; who, mistaking forbearance and a pacific dis- 
position for weakness, raised the standard of revolt, and 
endenvoured to form great hostile lengues against us. 

Lord Minto, who assumed the governor-generalship in 
1807, and retained it to the close of 1813, was bound by his 
instructions, and inclined by his own disposition, to eschew 
conquest and avoid war in continental India, lis tranquil 
attitude only emboldened tha Nepaulese, the Burmese, and 
other turbulent people, to insult and even invade and ravage 
our frontiers, while other tribes in the heart of our territories 
vegan to form hostile combinations and to arm themselves. 
If his lordship’s government had lasted only six months 
longer he must—in spite, or rather in consequence, of his 
pacifio a en found himself involved in extensive 
wars, ITis successor, the Marquis of IIastings, a brava old 
soldier, was compelled to daw the sword tt ones, for the 
Gorkhas, who dominecred in Nepaul, retained that passion 
for war and conquest to which they owed their rocently 
established dominion, and, except‘in the neighbourhood of 
our strong military stations on that frontier, it was found 
impossible to check their border fornys. While some nego- 
tiations were opening, these Gorkhas of Nepaul attacked and 
murdered all our police officars stationed in Bootwul, 

The Nepaulese war was rendered vemarkable by the spirit 
and hardiheod of the Gorkhas, and by their vare skill ond 
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rapidity in stockading positions. As they advanced they 
covered their front, day after day, by strong palisades, and in 
case of a retreat they fell bnek upon the works they had 
left in their rear—upon a long, continuous series of stockades 
and fortified positions, which were generally placed in the 
strongest parts of the country, and which wero to be 
approached only through dense forests, or narrow, steep, 
perilous mountain passes. It appenrs that while their army 
was on the advance, these positions were leisurely stvength- 
ened by the Gorkhas, or by the other tribes who inhabited 
the country, and were in subjection to those fierce con- 
querors. 

The Nepaulese frontier was about 600 miles in length, 
and for the most part exceedingly rugged ; and the enomy 
had the command of all the passes of the mountains and 
forests. Very fow parts of the country had ever heen 
examined by Europeans, The Nepaulese were ns jealous and 
vigilant, and as resolute in opposing the visits of strangers, 
as were tha Chinese, from whom most of their tribes 
originally descended. * 

Lord Moira, however, resolved that his forces should act 
offensively along the whole line of the frontior, and break into 
the country from different points. For the whole plan of 
the campaign—which was clearly defective through want of 
local information —his lordship seems to be answerable. 
Major-General Marley, with the principal force, consisting of 
about 8,000 men, was to march upon Katmandoo, the onpital ; 
Major-General Wood was to overrun all Bootwul and to 
menace Gulpa; Major-General Gillespie was to seize the 
passes of the rivers Jumna and Ganges, in order to out off 
the retreat of the onemy to the eastward; and aie: Goneeit 
Ochterlony, with the ith corps, was to invado the western. 
provinces of the Gorkhas, ‘The Gorlthas alone had at this 
time, about 12,000 fighting mon, dressed, armed, and dis- 
oiplined, in imitation of the Company's sepoys, and if thia 
imitation was not very perfect, the men wore robust, active 


* Tistory of the Political ond Military Transactions in Indin, 
during the Administration of the Maiquis of Ilnstings, 1818-23, By 
Henry T. Prinsep, Esq. Walter Iamilton. Account of the Kingdom 
of Nepaul and of the Territories anuexed to this Dominion by the 
House of Gorkha, 
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and courageous. The numbers of combatants collected from 
other tribes and disciplined only in the Nepaulesa school, 
were high st some parts of the war. The strength of the 
country was great, being skirted and intersected by lofty 
mountains, and abounding in exéellent defensive positions. 
As our forces advanced towards the frontiers, the Gorkha 
officers ordered that all the wells should be poisoned; but 
this ig a threat which lms often beon used, and has never 
been carried extensively into practice, Tho Nepaulese mode 
of making stockades in excellent positions, and the stubborn- 
ness with which they defend them, proved mors mischievons 
to the invaders, General Gillespie, who had had a narrow 
escape at the massacre of Vellore, fought his way well into 
the country, but was killed on the 80th of October, 1814, in 
a too hasty assault on the fort of Kalunga. General Wood 
failed ia agen in his operations, and General Marley failed 
so miserably, as to be taxed by the commander-in-chiof with 
gross neglect and imbecility. The mistake common to all 
these commanders in the first ole onmpnign, appenrs to 
have been a too great contempt for these new and untried 
enemies. But the whole campaign must be considered as a 
war of experiment~as a war in a novel field, where almost 
ever" thing was yet tolearn. “It must be allowed to the 
Gorkhas,” says the historian of this war, “that they were 
an experienced as well as a brave enemy: they had been con- 
tinually waging war in the mountains for more than fifty 
years, and imew well how to turn everything’ to the best 
advantage. Caution and judgment were, therefore, more 
vequired against them than boltlness of action.”* General 
Ochterlony, however, with lus single division, gained brilliant 
successes In the western provinces of the Gorkhas, defeated 
the enemy in several battles, drove them into the fort of Ma- 
loun, and there forced them to capitulate. By these victories, 
the countries between the Jumna and Sutle} were effectu- 
ay olenred, to the grent sntisfactiGn of the Seiks, and of the 
hill chigftarns who were allied with the Company, But the 
war wag not yet terminated, though it had already Insted 
more then a year. Those who hel authority at Katmandoo, 
the. capital of ‘Nepaul, consented to o treaty, and then refused 


* HD, Pringep's excellent book, 
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te ratify it, and then defied the English to another campaign 
in the heart of their own country. 

This second campaign in Nepaul commenced in February, 
1816, ‘The entire management of it was left to Major-General 
Ochterlony, who had so ably conducted all his part of the firat 
campaign. In opening it, Ochtorlony had nearly 20,000 
offective men, including three excellent and entira European 
vepiments, Ilis Majesty’s 24th, 65th, and 87th, The British 
soldiers were batter suited to a war amonp' lofty and bleak 
mountains, than were the sepoys from the hot plains of Hin- 
dostan, He divided his forces into fow brigades, which 
wore respectively commanded by Colonel Kelly, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Nichol, Lieutenant-Colonel Miller, and Colonel Dick, 
Colonel Kelly was detached to the right, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Nichol to the left; the other two brigades, guided by Ochter- 
lony, moved straight through the forests to the foot of a 
pass, above which the Nepaulese were strongly posted behind 
their troublesome stockades. These works were altogether 
unassailable in front; but, after four days’ diligent search, 
Captain Pickersgill, of the quartermaster-genoral’s depart. 
tuent, found a route which turned the pass. In the darkness 
of night, General Ochterlony, in person, led Miller's brigade 
through a deep and narrow chasm, and over the brow of a 
formidable barrier of hills. By seven o'clock on the follow- 
ing morning, the heights on the flank of the enemy's position 
were occupied without resistance, Nearly at the same time 
Colonel Dick’s brigade, which had been left at the foot of the 
pass, moved up in front close to the other stockade; and in the 
course of the morning they found the triple fortification 
evacuated, in consequence of the success of Ochterlony’s 
operation for turning the position, Our troops were obliged 
to hivovas on the bleak mountain-tops for four days, waiting 
the avmval of their supplies and tents, as no laden gnimal ha 
beon able to accompany them, or to climb the hill which they 
had climbed. rida Sere hh two days, the men suffered 
extiveme privations, But their gallant lender shaved in their 
hardships, having no baggage, and sleeping under cover of a 
hut, hastily constructed for him by the men ofthe 82th, of 
boughs, out from the green trees. By the 20th of February, 
the supplies and tents were brought up, aud the roads were 
prepared for a further advance. “the enemy, vexed and dis- 
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heartened at Ochterlony’s unexpected discovery of the route 
across thé first barrier of mountams, continued to retreat from 
stockade to stockade, until they came to the town of Muk- 
wanpoor, which stands on a hill, and which hed both a fort 
and stockade, On the 27th, Ochterlony occupied a hill ih 
frout of Mukwanpoor, and within two miles of that town, 
The Gorkhas endeavoured to rezover this hill. In their 
first attack they drove in a weak ortpost, and killed the 
commanding officer, Lieutenant Tirrell, A. small village on 
the hill, was, however, prlenily maintained, after tho fall of 
Tirrell, by Lieutenant Kerr and Ensign Impey (a grandson 
of Sir Elijah Impey), who were both publicly thanked in 

enerol orders for this service. ‘ Ochterlony threw forward 
the flank companies of the 87th, and the 27th: Regiment of 
Native Infantry, On the other side, the Gorkhas poured forth 
2,000 men from their stockade in front of Mukwanpoor, and 
showed a determination to gait the village and retover all 
the ridge of the hill, Tho English general then threw for- 
ward four more companies of the 87th, and the second bat- 
tation of the 12th Native Infantry, Agnin, on the other 
hand, the Gorkhas reinforced their columns of attack. Och- 
terlony brought his guns to play along the ridge; and there- 
ufion the Gorkhas brought up some of their guns, and fired 
hotly oh our camp and line, where the general and his staff 
were conspicuous objects, After a stern contest, the enemy | 
yielded to our superiority of artillery, and to a bayonot 
charge made by some of the British solders; and they fled 
beyond a deep hollow which separated the ridge from Muk- 
wanpoor. There, however, and in a jungle, they maintained 
themselves-for some hours, keeping up across the hollow a 
hot five of artillery, which did little, and an incessant fire of 
stusketry from the jungle, which did a good deal. But to- 
wards sunsat, Ocliterlony brought up a fresh sepoy battalion, 
and Major Nation, putting himself it the hoad of it, dashed 
foross the hollow, charged with the bayonet, and captured 
the nearest of the guns, <Aftor this,the Gorkhas retired 
behind their stockades or into their fort, leaving their dead 
anggwounded behind them, Hitherto they had always shown 
N ‘reatest devotion in carrying off their wounded. ‘Their 
loss was very severe; they acknowledged themselves that it 
- exceeded 800 men. Our loss in killed and wounded was 
tather more than 200. ¢ 
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The day after the battle, Colonel Nicol, who had been de- 
tached with his brigade to the left, joined Ochterlony, having 
suecceded in penetrating into the country by © pass near 
Ramaughwr and by the winding valley of a river. Colonel 
Kelly, who had been detached with his bigade to his right, 
had also succeeded in finding’ a route which led him across the 
hills to the important fortress of Hureehurpoor. As usual, this 
fort had a strong stockade in its front, But the Gorkhas com- 
mitted the same mistake here which they had committed at 
Mukwanpoor, by abandoning an eminence at about 800 yards’ 
distance from ‘their stockade. This ridge was’ instantly 
seized by a detachment under Lieutenant-Colonel 0’ Hallo- 
yan. ‘The enemy sallied in full force to recover theridge; and 

. O'Halloran had to sustain an unequal fight from six in the 
morning until near the hour of noon, But when a strong 
reinforcement fiom Kelly’s brigade came to the ridge of the 
hill, with two 6-pounders and two howitzers mountgd on ele- 
phants, the enemy fled back to their stockade, They left a 
considerable number of killed and wounded on the hill; and 
they made no further attempt to regain possession of it, On 
the side of the victors, only 4 Europeans and 4 natives were 
killed; and 6 English ‘officers, 28 English soldiers, and, 25 
natives were wounded. Both the stockade and the fort of 
Hureehurpoor were evacuated in the course of the ensuin 
night. Colonel Kelly converted the fort into a depdt, an 
was preparing’ for a further advance, when he received in- 
télligence that the war was over, 

The dofeat at Mukwanpoor had ‘carried consternation into 
the court of Katmandoo. ‘Ihe Nepnul Rajah put the red senl to 
the previous treaty, which he had refused to ratify, and sent 
an envoy to General Ochterlony’s camp to notify that the 
tronty was ready for delivery. Other parties claimed to be 
partakers in the benefits of this peace, which, they protested, 
should, as far as they were concerned, be phat | and last- 
ing, ‘The Barl of Moira had wisely instructed Ochterlony 
not to conclude a treaty until the enemy were sufficiently 
humbled to make it safo to rely on their sincerity ;but for 
the rest he had given the general in the field full powers to 
use his own discretion, in accepting the terms of the former 
treaty, or in advancing further demands, according to cir- 
cumstances and the stute of the seasoi, ‘To humble the 

PF 
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pride of these warlike tribes, and to destroy their prestige in 
the eyes of the peoples and rulers of India, was mora impor- 
tant than to male acquisitions of territory. General Ochter- 
Jony, however, determined to do both. THe told the envoy 
that the Company must now rotain all the territory in Ne- 
paul which their troops occupied, including the valley of the 
Raptee, Hureehurpoor, &e.; that the Rajah must write a let- 
ter to the Governor-General, 10 declare luis submission to these 
demands; and finally, that he, the Gorkha negotiator, must 
present the ratified treaty on his knees at his (Genel Och-' 
terlony’s) durbar, in the presence of all the vekeels in camp, 
To all these conditions the court of Katmandoo was obliged 
to submit. The Gorkha negotiator Inelt in the eamp; Och- 
torlony signed the treaty ; and then preparations were made - 
for leaving a country which was becoming very unhealthy. 
Our army, however, did not quit the Jills of Nepaul until 
two important forts were surrendered, as routes by the 
treaty, to our ally the Rajah of Silhim, All the articles of 
the great treaty wero' exeonted with aare punctualityy Tho 
Governor-General, as a politic act of conciliation, restored some 
of the conquerad territory, after a straight, pate unmistake- 
able frontier for the Company's dominions had hoon settled, 
drawn, and marked, ht certain distances, with, pillars ot 
masonry, in order to prevent any future disputes. This fix- 
ing of a frontier was of very great importance. The lesson 
which the Nepaulesa received from Oghterlony made a Inst- 
ing impression; they have never since given us any trouble; 
and, instead of fighting against us, some of their best and 
bravest men have long been fighting for us. The Gorkhas 
in our pay have been faithful to the Company, and yalorous 
on the field of battle. : i 

The able officer who had so well managed the second 
and Inst onmprign was properly honoured and vewarded.* 
Ho wes 2 man of genius, and nat above pene what 
was useful even from a semi-barbarous enemy, If he had 
been aman of routine, or a formalist and pedant attached 
exolusively to one art of svar, either he would nevor have 


* He received the Order of the Bath, and was afterwards orented a 
baronet, The Bast India Company voted a pension of 1,000L per 
annum to Major-Goneral Sir David Ochterlony, Bart., and K.0.B,, in 
acknowledgment of hid splendid serviees in the Nepaulese war. 
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threaded the passes and Inbyrinths of Nees or he would 
have been sacrificed with his whole army long before reach- 
ing Mukwanpoor, But Ochtorlony saw that tho resource of 
stockndes would be equally available to an invader; that it 
might be made to cover and secure every advance of tho 
British, and be thus turned against the invaded ; and that 
it placed the issue of the war in the power of continuance, 
He therefore adopted the Nepaulese system of atockading 
both in his first and second campaign, and to this*ho was 
principally indebted for his success, By this menns the 
operations of our divisions which penetrated the hills wera 
coaverted into a war of posts, and depdts and weak detach- 
ments were put in a position of security when the main divi- 
sions were far away. He also attended sedulously to his 
commissariat, establishing and stockading good magazines 
for provisions as he hdyanced. If, at any time, he had been 
compelled to retreat, his troops would have found food and 
shelter provided for them in these,fortified depdts. 

Little advance was er could be made in Nepani until we 
adopted the plan of stockading posts, which the nature of 
the campaign frequently rendered it necessary to plage be- 
yond the limits of prompt succour. Had this plan been 
adopted at the beginning, several serious disnsters would not 
have happened. “It was, howevor,” adds Mr. Prinsep, 
“altogether 2 new thing to the Bengal army; for, from the 
earliest days, there had never been works thrown up for the 
defence of an outpost. . . . Sir David Ochterlony has 
the merjt of having first resorted to this plan, ‘and of having 
adopted it, too, asa resource of prudence which occmred to 
his own mind, not taught to him by the experionce of disas- 
ter, as was the ease with others.”* 

The strength of the Nepauleso stockades was, at the be- 
ginning of the war, greatly misonlculated. Made up, as 
they were, of rough hewn wood and stones, heaped together 
between an inner and outer palisade, they were, in appoar- 
ance, so contemptible as to invite assault without even seom- 
ing to require any previous breaching. On the plains, muoh 
more formidable-looking places were constantly carried in 
that way. But appearances were vary deceptive; nud tho 


* History of Political and Military Transactigns in India during the 
Administration of the Marquis of Iastings,—1819-1829, 
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Gorkhas, having a just confidence in their defences, always 
stood boldly to them, and made the assailants pay dearly for 
their temerity. Our lighter artillery made little or no im- 
pression, and as the difficulty of bringing up heavy guns waa 
great, the atockades were, in truth, most formidable delences, 
The wood and other materials for ene them were every 
where at hand, and the celerity with which they could be 
prepared in any podoen formed a main source of the strength 
of the dountry. But this was a resource equally available to 
an invader. By the adoption of the stockading system, the 
operations of our divisions were converted almost entirely 
into a war of posts.* ° 

The disasters attendant on our first campaign in the hills 
of Nepaul, were not without salutary consequences, To the 
officers of the Bengal army, in particular, were the lessons of 
the war much needed: precipitancy and want of caution 
were qualities bred in them, by an uninterrupted course of 
easy victory. From the days of Clive down to those of Lord 
Lake, they had, generally speaking, only to show them- 
selyes, and march straight against their enemy, to ensure hia 
rapid flight. They naturally carried into the hills the same 
contempt of the foe which their victorios in the plains had 
engendered ; and they were taught only by painiul experi- 
ence to make sufficient allowance for the entire change of 
circumstances in this new field of action.+ 

There is only one greater mistake than thinking too much 
. : enemy, and that is—thinking too little or too meanly 
of him, 


* H, T. Prinsop, “ Tistory of Political and Military Transactions," 
&o, In this valuablo work, sketches and scotions of the native stockades 
are given. Soa vol, i, p, 188, 

+ H, T, Prinsep, 
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BATTLES OF NAGPOOR. 
A, D, 1817, November 20—Decomber 16, 


Arren bringing tho Nepaulese to reason, the Marquis of 
Hgstings found himself at war, at one and the same moment, 
with the Pindarree free-hooters, tha treacherous Peishwa of 
the Mahrattas, the Rajah of Nagpoor and other foes, The 
affair with the Pindarrees, though it lasted nearly two yeara, 
was rather a hot chase than a war, but the Peishwa and the 
Rajah gave occasion to some brilliant feats of arms, 

Apa Saheb, Rajah of Nagpoor, through the murder of his 
cousin, irritated agains$ the English resident, and disgusted 
with the treaty he had concluded with the Company, had 
fully made up his mind to join the Peishwa and the Pindar- 
vees. He was duly informed of the mighty aie tahiti 
made at Poonah, and of the promises ot other Meahratta 
princes to maka common cause with their nominal suzerain ; 
and he had been Jed into: the belief that the British power 
was incapable of resisting the confederacy. Apa Saheb 
therefore a to collect fs troops and to make new levies, 
protesting all the while to Mr. Jenkins, our resident, that he 
detested the treachery of the Peishwva and was eager to sorva 
the Company. Yot was he but a clumsy hypoorite, for he 
received # dress of honour and a title from the court of Poo- 
nah, and went in state-to his army to put on the dress and 
to assume the title in the presence of his troops. And at 
this time, though he might be ignorant of the facts, the 
Peishwa had been beaten and driven from his capital by the 
British. Mr. Jonkins called ina brigade from its canton- 
ments, and posted it round the Residency, which was situ- 
ated a littld to the west of the city of Nagpoor, and separated 
from it only by asmall ridge, The brigade was scarcely 
posted ere infantry, cavalry, and artillery, began to gather 
round the Residency. 
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On the following day, the 26th of November, some of the 
Rajah’s infantry and artillery commenced a fire upon the 
ridge which was occupied by our brigade. ‘This continued 
from sunset till two hours after midnight. Our troops suf 
fered very severely : Cuptrin Sadler, tho officer in command, 
was killed ; and Captain Charlesworth, the next in command, 
was wounded. But several nssaults made to.carry the hill 
were repulsed with considerable loss to the enemy, When 
they ceased firing, our troops laboured might and main to 
strengthen their position, which had been taken up in haste; 
they Fin but few intrenching-tools to make artificial de- 
fences; but they placed along the exposed brow of the Isill 
sacks of flour and wheat, and anything olse capablo of afford- 
ing some cover. At daybreak the enemy recommenced their 
fire with grenter fury, having brought more guns to bear 
in the ridge. Masses of their cavalry showed themselves 
all round our position, and the Arab infantry in the Rajah’s 
service displayed great resolution and confidence. An neci- 
dent happening to one of our guns, these Arabs rushed up 
the hill, seized it, and pointed it with murderous offect 
against our next post, having first put to the sword all the 
wounded that had fallen ronnd the gun. Their first shot 
from that gun killed Doctor Neven, the surgeon, and Lieu. 
tenant Clarkes the second, a round of grape, killed the resi- 
dent's first assistant, Mr, George Sotheby, and totally disubled 
four men besides. ‘The camp-followers and the women and 
children of our sepoys set up n wild shriek; and our position 
was entamée by the fierce Arabs: the day seemed lost and a 
horrible butchery inevitable, when Captain Fitzgerald made 
a brisk and most gallant charge with the cavalry of our 
brigade, which consisted of only three troops of the 6th 
Bengal regiment, Tending the little column himself, and 
dashing noross a nullah ond over the ridge, Fitagernld 
barged one mass of the enemy, drove them from their guna, 
turned them upon them, and thon retired towards the Re- 
sidenoy, dragging: the oaptured gins with him ond firing as 
he retired. .Owr people on the ridge set up a joyous shout, 
and a detachment of them advanced against the fierce 
Arabs, who kept their ground though those who ought to 
have supported them were running away. ‘These ‘Arabs, 
however, could not stand the bayonet cliarge; they were 
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driven from the post, the guns they had captured were re- 
covered, nd two other puns which the enemy had brought 
up were taken, In heading this desperate charge, Captain 
Lloyd and Lieutenant Grant peceulanly distinguished them- 
selves. Grant was wounded three times, and his third wound 
proved mortal. The Arabs lay thick round the guns among 
the British and the sepoys they had butchered, As soon as 
this charge was crowned with success, Apa Saheb's troops 
oe way on every side, and about the hour of noon they 

ed from the field in panic disorder, leaving all their artillery 
to tha conquerors. 

‘Thus ended a conflict more desperate than any that had 
taken place in India since the days of Olive, when handfuls 
of the Company’s troops repeatedly sustained and triumphed 
over the attacks of large native armies, Apa Saheb, at 
Nagpoor, like the Peishwa at Poonah, had reckoned with 
certainty on his ability to overwhelm the small force stationed 
at his capital, As soon as he was undeceived in this par- 
ticular, he expressed the grentest contrition, and endeavoured 
to obtain the forgiveness of the English by his prostration 
anda prompt submission. When the battle was over and 
his army well beaten, he sent vakeels to the resident to ox- 
press his grief, and to disavow having himself authorized tho 
attack. My. Jenkins would give no answer until the Rajah’s 
army was entirely disbanded. 

Anon Company’s trdops poured into the country from 
avery quarter. ‘As early as the 29th Lieutenant-Oolonel 
Gahan arived at the Residency with two battalions arid three 
a of horse, two galloper guns, supplies of ammuni- 
tion, &e. ‘ 

The fighting on the 26th and 27th had been so hard, that 
our nae engaged had consumed nearly oll their powder, 
they had only a few rounds left when the Arabs wore beaten. 
Tf the Rajah’s people jad renewed their attack with an 
spirit, the conquerors must havo béen conquered throug’ 
mere want of ammnnition, but now they were safe; and the 
force collécted round the Residency would have sufficed to 
beat the Rajah’s army in the field over and over again, But 
it was of the utmost consequence that Apa Saheb should be 
ontirely crushed with the utmost rapidity, in order that the 
grand campaign should procsed against the Pindarrees and 
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their supporters, and that other vacillating allies should be 
ese from following’ his os by learning the terrible 
example of English vengeance—by hearing, in one breath, 
that the Rajah of Nagpoor had risen in ams, that the Rajab 
of Nagpoor had been beaten and his power annihilated. 
Accordingly, the Marguis of Ilastings, who was himself on 
the Nerbudda, sent still more troops to Nagpoor. Major 
Pitman reached that city on the bth of December, and 
Brigadier-General Doveton arrived thero on the 12th, Bri- 
gadier-General Hardyman followed, but did not arrive until 
after everything had been settled by Doveton, On the morm- 
ing of the 16th of December, Mr, Jenkins informed the 
Rajah that the only means of saving his army from imme- 
diate attack, and himself from ruin, was to accept the follow- 
ing terms:—To acknowledge that by his dofaction he had 
placed his territories at the mercy of the British government; 
to give up all his artillery; to disband all his Arabs and other 
mercenaries, who were to march off and' leave the city and 
fort of Nagpoor to the sole occupation of the British; to go 
himself and reside at the British Residency, as an hostage 
for the performance of these conditions. His answer must 
he delivered at the latest by four o'clock the next morning; 
and if no answer came he was to be attacked at that hour, 
But ho was given to understand that if he submitted to the 
terms proposed, no very great sacrifices would bo required 
from him. Apa Saheh endeavoured to temporize. Mr. 
Jenkins extended the period from four to seven o’clook the 
next morning. 

But in the evening of the 16th, Genoral Dovoton bent to 
arms, approached closer to the town, and there bivouacked 
for the night. At six o'clock in tho morning, the Rajah 
sent to say that the Arabs would not allow fim to como 
over to the English, and to bog for a respite of two or three 
doys, All the respite that Doveton would givo was for two 
hours: Apa Salieb must come in by nino o’clook, or abide 
the consequences. As nino o’clock came, and as tho Rajah 
came not, our army advanced in order of battle to 2 position 
close upon the Rajah’s camp: and upon this Apa Saheb, 
giving way to his fears, mounted his horse, galloped away 
from the camp to the Residency, and delivered himself up as 
an hostuge to Mr. Jenkins, Ho there gave orders that the 
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artillory in the arsenal and in the camp should be delivered 
up. General Doveton, suspecting mischief, if not from the 
trenchory of the Rajnh, from the desperation of the Arabs 
and the other mercenaries, instead of sending a party to 
take possession of the puns, advanced his whole line by open 
column of companies. ‘The arsenal, wherein were thirty-six 
puns, was taken withont resistance; but as Doveton pro- 
ceveded towards the Rajah’s gardens a heavy fire of artillery 
‘was opened upon his front and right flank. Through the 
General’s prudence and foresight he was not unprepared for 
this attack: his onvalry and horse artillery were with him; 
andpwhile his infantry charged in front, they made a detour, 
and got on the flank of the enemy. In Jess than am hour 
all the batteries were carried, and seventy-five more guns, 
mortars, and howitzers, were in our hands: the Arabs and 
all who had stayed to fight were put to flight, and the cam 
was ‘also taken, with forty elephants and all Apa Saheb’s 
camp arenes: Bué the fire of the fierce Arabs had cost 
us in killed and wounded*89 British and 102 native soldiers. 
Part of the Arab infantry fled into the city, and occupied 
the fort, within which were the Rajah’s palaces and other 
strong buildings ; and they maintained themselves with su¢h 
desperation that it was not until the 80th of December that 
they cold be driven out. Doveton’s siege artillery had not 
comis up, and in on attempt to storm the fort through an in- 
sufficient breach, he Jost 90 killed and 179 wounded, in- 
cluding one officer among the killed and two among the 
wounded. With the departure of these daring Arabs resist- 
ance ceased; the Rajah and all his country wore at our feet, 
The fate of Apa Saheb remained in suspense for a few 
months,* 

In the mean while the Pindarree forces, though not yet 
annihilated, had bean shattered and scattered in spite of all 
the extensive combinatioss mado to support them as the 
great vanguard of the Mohrattas. The Marquis of Hrst- 
Ings, commander-in-chief as well as governor-general, had 
resolved to take the field and to direct the main operations 
of the campaign in person, ITis preparations wore all on a 
gigantic scale. The army of the Bengal presidency, com- 


% : HT. Prinsep, “ Tistory of Political and Mélitary Transactions, 
“so, 
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manded by the Governor-General in Hera and called tho 
“@rand Army,” counted’ 40,000 fighting men. Tho Ma- 
(vas troops, which took the field under the designation of 
the “Army of the Deccan,” nimbered 70,400 fighting 
men, A part of the Bombay army was fut in motion from 
the side of Guzerat, to co-operate in the ere objects 
of the campaign; and, after the rupture with the Peishwa, 
another division of the Bombay army was employed in re- 
ducing that prince’s fortresses in the Konkan. Counting the 
irregular cavalry supplied by the allies or dependents of the 
Company, the whole forea brought into the field must have 
exceeded 180,000 men ; and of these forces above 18,000+vere 
British soldiers. No such army had ever yat marched undor 
our colours in India. It was not possible to estimate the 
varying force of all our enemies; but it may be roughly 
stated that the Mahratta confederacy had 180,000 horse, 
80,000 foot, and 580 guns, while the different fragments 
that remained of their Pindarres allies would foim a total of 
about 16,000. But it was not the number of these undis- 
ciplined barbarians that was to be taken into consideration : 
it was the very extensive—the indefinable field of the war, 
the number and strength of the fortresses in Central India, 
in the Konkan, and elsewhere, the facilities which the Mah- 
rattas possessed for making flying marches, and. for, embar- 
rassing' the movements of our columns by lighting up the 
flames of war at nearly the same moment and at many and 
distant points, that demanded the employment of a large 
force and of great forethought, 
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CORREGAUM. 
A.D, 1818 January 1. 


Even after the brillient combats at Nagpoor, the war con- 
tinued to spread, and other native princes and potentates, 
more ov less openly, entered into it ov supported our nume- 
vous enemies in the field, 

While the forces under the Marquis of Tastings, and the 
divisions under Hislop, Malcolm, Marshall, Keir, Adams, and 
other officers, were chasing the Pindarrees from moor and 
mountain, valley and jungle, or reducing the forts in Malwa, 
Brigadier-General Smith; who had been reinforced at Poonah, 

repared for an active pursuit of Bajee Rao, the fugitive 

eishwa, who had filter hither and thither like an ignis 
fatwus, My. Mountstuaré Hiphinstone, having organized o 
police and provisional administration for the city of Poonah, 
accompanied General Smith’s division, which began its march 
at the end of November. Qokla, one of the Peishwe's avil 
advisers, but one of his bravest officers, attempted to defend a 
ghant leading to the high land where the Kistna hasits source, 
and where the Peishwa had found a vefige and a rallyin; 
een ; but the Mahratta was beaten, and the pass was cleare 

y tho British with great ease. No fighting, but rapid and 
most wearying marches ensued, the Pelalein's amy fly- 
ing in a sort of zigzag, and the Peishwa himself always keep- 
ing in advanco of his main body. At Inst the Mahratta 
succeeded in gotting round Smith’s division; and then, pass- 
ing between Poonah and Seroor, he moved northward as far 
as Wuttoor, on the rond to Nassik. Hore he was joined by 
his long-lost favourite Trimbukjee, who brought with him a 
considerable xeinforcement of horse and foot. Trimbukjee 
had collected these forces in various directions, but a good 
part of them appear to have been Pindarrees, But for the 
good fights made in front of the Residency at Nagpoor, and 
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within the walls of that city, Apa Saheb would have aecom- 
panied Trimbukjee with hus lerge army and his desperate 
‘Arnbs,. After he had discovered the direction the Peishwa 
had taken, and hed recruited lus own worn-out cattle, General 
Smith, on the 29nd of September, started again in pursuit. 
This headlong yvace to the northward brought Smith close 
upon the rear of the Mahrattas; but, with the lubricity of 
eels, they slipped through his fingors, and, making 9 flank 
movement behind some hills, they turned suddonty to the 
south, and retraced their steps towards Poonah. Colonel 
Bur, who commanded in that city, apprehending an 
attack, solicited the reinforcoment of a battalion from 
Seroor, 

Captrin Francis French Staunton,* of the Bombay estab- 
lishment, was forthwith detached from Seroor with about 
800 sepoys, 800 auxiliary horse, and two six-pounders. ‘he 
distance was only two short mavches, Staunton began his 
march from ‘Seroor at eight o'clock in the evening of the dist 
of December, and at ton the next ‘morning: he reached the 
heights of Corregaum, about half-way to Poonah, when, 
looking down upon the plain which lay betweon him and that 
city, he saw the whole of tho Peishwa’s army, estimated at 
90,000 horse and several thousand foot. His march to Poonah 
was intercepted, and ho himself was in great danger of being 
cut off, "The brave officer did what the circumstances of the 
ease required: he made a dash at the village of Corregaum 
(which stood on the heights, and which was composed of a 
number of stone houses with strong stone walls round tho 
gardens), hoping’ to gain possession of it before it could be 
obtained by the enemy, But the Mahrattas, or rather tho 
Arabs, who composed the main body of their infantry, wore 
as near to the village as was Captain Staunton; and as he 
entered at one side, and took possossion of somo of tho 
houseg, the Arabs entered at the epposite sido and took pos- 
session of other houses, A torriblo strugelo ensued, at first 
between the Company's troops and tho Eiibs for the posses- 
sion of the whole of the village, and thon between our hand- 
ful of men and nearly the whole of the Mahrattasrmy, Un- 
fortunately Captain Swanston, who commanded our 800 


Subsequently Oolonel F, Staunton, C.B, 
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auxiliary horse, was wounded early in the day, and his weak 
squadrons could not show themselves in face of the masses of 

ahratta cavalry. The enemy, who had been running too 
fast to carry artillery with him, brought up only two guns; 
but if there was an 6 ality in this particular arm, their in- 
fantry oxcecded ours by ten to one. Nevertheless, our ad- 
mirable sepoys maintained their post, and kept up an incessant 
fight from the hour of noon till nine in the evening, during 
which time they had no refreshment, and not even & drop of 
water to drink, Attack after attack was made under the eye 
of the Peishwa, who stood, no doubt, at a safe distance, on a 
neighbouring’ hill. They had all failed, when Lieutenant 
Chisholm, the officer of artillery, with most of his men, hav- 
ing been killed ata post near a pagoda, and the Buropean 
officers having been disabled except three, the Arabs charged 
and obtained possession of one a be two guns, which was 
stationed at the pagoda. Our wounded were lying thick 
round that building, and among them were Assistant-Sur- 
foon Wingate, Captain Swanston, and Lieutenant Connellon. 
‘he wild Arabs immediately began to massacre thesd help- 
less wounded men, and to mutilate the bodies of the slain, 
Poor Wingate was literally hacked to pieces, as was the 
body of Lieutenant Chisholm, the officer of artillery. But 
the Arabs did not long enjoy their bloody triumph; the 
three undisabled officers, Captain Staunton, Lieutenant Jones, 
and Assistant-Surgeon Wylie,* though almost exhensted, 
and with their men fainting from want of water, headed one 
more chargs, the last of the many that were made during the 
day, recaptured the lost gun, and slaughtered the Arabs in 
a heap. The charge was utterly desperate, for every man 
folt that there was nothing between him and victory, except 
torture and death. On this occasion Lieutenant Pattinson, 


* ‘tho medical oflcors fought just as hard and as bravely as the 
other officers. With so amall‘ force, and so very few English officers, 
ib bie nesosenry for avery man to throw himeelf into the heat of the 
fight, 

Me ‘Tho modical offieors also led or the sopoys to charges with the 
bayonet, the nature of the contest not admitting of their attending to 
their professional duttoss and, in such a struggle, the presence of a 
single European was of the utmost consequence, and seomed to inspire 
the native soldiers with the usual confldence of success,”—Division 
Orders by Brigadior-General Smith, @.B, East Ind, Military Calendar, 
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who had been wounded and carried into a house, appeared 
ugain at the hend of his men, and continued to oxert the 
little strength he had left, until he received another wound, 
which proved mortal. Captain Swanston and Lieutenant 
Connellon were rescued; and every man of the Arabs who 
had penetrated to the pagoda was bayoneted without meroy. 
By a little after nine, the enemy were completely driven 
from the village and all the ground near it, and our fainting 
sepoys were then enabled to obtain a supply of water, the 
a refreshment hey got during the whole day and follow- 
ing night. Where the desperate Arabs had failed, there was 
slight chance that the cowardly Mahrattas would renew the 
attempt. Captain Staunton and his people passed the night 
without any molestation, 

At daybreak on the following morning, the Mahratta 
army was seen hovering about the village, but none of them 
would venture near; and this day also passed without my 
molestation. Captain Staunton had consumed so much pow- 
der during the nine hours’ fighting of the preceding day, 
that he had only a few rounds of ammunition left; and pro- 
visions in the camp there were none, and none were to bo 
procured in the village. Despniring, therefore, of being able 
to reach Poonah, ho determined to move back to Seroor, He 
began his retreat, in the dark, on the night of the 2nd of 
January : he sacrificed much of his baggage in order to nee 
vide the means of conveying his numerous wounded ; but he 
brought off not only his guns, but likewise all his wounded, 
and with them reached Seroor by nine o’slock the next morn- 
ing, the 8rd of January, The men had had no refreshment 
but water from the 81st of December. Three officers ware 
killed and two wounded ; sixty-two mon were killed and 
118 wounded, exclusive of tho auxiliary“hotse, The loss of 
men was most severe in the artillery, twelve being killed 
and eight wounded: ont of a defail for two six-pounders 


only,* i 
Like the defence of the Residency at Nagpoor, this was 
an affair of which Clive himself might have been proud, 
Oaptain Staunton’s superiors were men quité capable of ap- 
* HT. Prinsep. Division Orders by Brigndier-Genoral Simth, 


G.B,, dated “ Camp, near Seroor, 7th January, 1618," in Bast India 
Military Calendar. 
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praciating his heroism, and of expressing their admuvation in 
an oloquent and hearty manner, ‘Lhe Governor-General, who 
forthwith nominated Staunton an honorary aide-de-camp, 
and soon afterwards conferred*on him the command of the 
important fortress of Almednughur, repeated the obserya- 
tion which General Smith had made in his official report to 
the Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone, that the action of Corre- 
gam was “one of the most brilliant affairs ever achioved by 
any army, in which the European and native soliiers dis- 
played the most noble devotion and most romantic bravery, 
under the pressure of thirst and hunger, almost beyond hu 
man, endurance,” And, two years after tho ovent, in pre- 
senting a valuable sword which had been voted by the Court 
of Directora to Captain (by this time Major) Staunton, his 
Lordship said, “I need say little of the conflict which has 
obtained you this honourable acknowledgment. It is already 
well known to all who take an interest in the achievements 
of the British arms in the Hast. All know the situation in 
which your detachment avas placed, surrounded by numer- 
ous and implacable enamies, cut off from all hope of suc- 
cour, and sinking under the pressure of thirst, exhaustion, 
and fatigue, In that hour of difficulty and danger it was 
your firmness that afforded to your brave companions an op- 
ortunity of displaying that devotion and gallantry which 
erminated in their triumph over the vast force opposed to 
them, and not only established for ever theit own reputation, 
but threw a lustre over the character of their establishment, 
and added to the glory of the Indian army.”* Furthermore 
the Government of Bombay, over which the Ion, Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone then presided, caused a monument to be 
erected on the spot to commemorate the glory of the defence 
of Corregaum, and to preserve the memory of those who had 
fallen there, The foundation-stone was Inid in 1891; and 
the brass plato bears tho jrnly noble names of “The Most 
Noble the Marquis of Tastings, Governor-general of In- 
dia,” and “The Ionourable Mountstuart Elphinstone, Go- 
vernor of Bombay.” Indian exploits had been too often 
overlooked in England, and neglected by our parliamentary 
orators; but, on this occasion, Mr. George Canning, on 

* Address of the Marquis of Tlastings. nat India Military 
Calendar, 
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moving the thanks of the Mousa of Commons to the Mar. 
uis of Hastings and tho army in India, omployad his 
aloquenes and genius in extolling tho glory of the little band 
which had repelled and kept at bay the Peishwa’s 20,000 
horse and masses of Arab infantry. 
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BURMESE WAR. 


Tne Marquis of Hastings signally triumphed over all our 
enemies in Indin, but Earl Amherst, who succeeded him 
(1828) as Governor-General, almost immediately found him- 
self under the necessity of drawing the sword against a new, 
untried, and very obstinate foe. ‘Ihe Birmans or Burmese 
had long been very turbulent and very troublesome neigh- 
hours. Elated by some recent conquests which they had 
made, and being brought in more immediate contact with 
the British frontiers, they began, towards the end of the year 
1828, to make sundry attacks upon us. Without notice 
given, and without any attempt at negotiation, they claimed 
possession of Shapuree, aerial muddy island in the province 
of Bengal, but close to the const of Arracan, which the 
Burmese then possessed, Making a sudden night attack, 
they drove away a small guard of British troops stationed 
on the island, killed several of them, and took forcible pos- 
session of the island, This, coming close upon other out- 
rages, was not to be tolerated. Our government, however, 
resolved to consider the forcible occupation of Shapuree as 
the act of the local authorities of Arvacan, and addressed a 
gentle declaration to the Burmese’ central government, re- 
capitulating the past occurrences, and calling upon the court 
of Ava to disavow their officers in Arracan, ‘Ihe court of 
Ava, as might have been anticipnted, considered this gentlo 
declaration as 2 pusillanimous attempt to deprecate the re- 
suntment of the Burmese, They triumphantly appealed to 
the paper as a proof that,the British government of India 
dreaded to enter upon a contest with them; and they inti- 
muted that unless their right to the island of Shapuree was 
distinetly admitted, the victorious Lord of the Wlute Ele- 
phant and the Golden Toot would invade the Company's 
dominions, In the mean while two companies of the 20th 
Regimont landed on the disputed island, drove off the Bur 
aa 
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mese, and stockaded themselves. And, on the other side, 
the commanding officer and some of the crew of the Com 
pany’s cruiser Sophia were seized on the mainland and 
enrtied up the country. Both sides now actively prepared 
for war, the Anglo-Indian troops on the frontier being, how- 
ever, ordered to maintain a strict neutrality for the present. 
More and more confirmed in their idea that we were afraid 
of them, from 4,000 to 6,000 Burmese and Assamese ad- 
vanced from Assam into the province of Cachar, and began 
to stockade themselves ata post within five miles of the 
town of Sylhet, and only 226 miles from Caloutta. The 
town of Sylhet was on our frontier, and the whele of Cachar 
was under our protection, yet the Burmese claimed*that 
province as their own, and called upon the Rajah of the ad~ 
Joining province of Jinteen to submit to the government of 
‘Ava. Major Newton, the officer commanding on the Sylhet 
frontier, concentrated his detachment and marched against 
the invaders. It was at daybreak on the 17th of January, 
1824, that he came in sight of their stockade and of 2 village 
adjoining, of which they had taken possession, The Bur- 
mese in the village presently gave way, but those in the 
stockades made a resolute resistance, and were not driven 
out until they had lost about a htndred men, and had killed 
six of our sepoys They then fled to the hills. 

The Rajah of Jinteea, who had been imperionsly summoned 
to the Burmese camp, and commanded to prostrate himself 
before the shadow of the Golden Foot, threw himself upon 
the British Government for protection; and various native 
chiefs whose territories lay between the frontiers of the Bur- 
mese empire and the frontiers of the British dominions, 
enlled loudly for English aid. This, the-south-enst frontier 
of Bengal, bad in fact been kept in constant dread and 
danger of invasion for more than a year, while the adjoining 
and friendly territories had been exposed .to the destructive 
inroads and the overbearing insolence of the Burmeye and 
Assamese for many years.” 


+ Tlorace Hayman Wilson, Esq, (the distinguished Orientolist, Pro- 
fessor of Sanserit, Oxford, &c,), ‘Documents illustrative of the Bur- 
mese War, with an Intoductory Sketch of the Events of the War, and 
an Appendix.” Calcutta, 1827. Major Snodgrass, military secretary to 
the commander of the expedition to Ava, and assistant political agent 

Lo 
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Major Newton did not follow the Burmese he had routed, 
but, after driving them from their stéckade, he returned to 
Sylhet, and withdrew the whole of his force from Cachar, 
Almost as soon as the major was within his own frontier, the 
Burmese advanced again into the country from which he had 
driven them, and stockaded some stronger positions. They 
were joined by another considerable force, while another 
detachment, 2,000 strong, collected in their rear, as 2 reserve 
or column of support, Still advancing, and stookading as 
they advanced, the main body of the Burmese pushed their 
stockades on the north bank of the river Surma, to within 
one thousand yards of the British post at Bhadrapoor, 
Captain Johnstone, who commanded at that post, had but a 
very sinall force with him, yet he sneceeded in dislodging 
the invaders from their unfinished works at the point of the 
bayonet, and in driving them beyond the Surma, This was 
on the 13th of February. On the following day, Lientenant- 
Colonel Bowen joined and took the command over Captain 
Tohnstone, and instantly marched in pursuit of the retreating 
enemy. They were found stookading themselves in n strony 
position on the opposite bank of the Jetinghi river, a deep 
and rapid stream. The only difficulty encountered was in 
getting across this stream. As soon ns our troops were over, 
and had fixed their bayonets, the Burmese cleared out of 
their stockade and fled to the hills. Bué there was another 
division of the army of the Lord of the White Elephant, 
which had stockaded a much stronger position at Doodpatlee, 
where their front was covered by the aan viver, and their 
vear rested on steep hills. Hach of the exposed faces of thig 
intrenchment was defended by a deep ditch, about fourteen 
teet wide; a strong fence of bamboo spikes ran along the 
outer edge of the ditch, and the approach on tho land side 
was through jungle and high grass. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bowen, however, marched against this formilablo stockade 
and attacked it, The Burmese remained passive till our 
troops advanced to the bamboo spikes, when they poured upon 
them a destructive and well-maintained fire, which completely 


in Ava, ‘Narrative of the Burmese War, detailing the Operations of 
Major General Sir Archibald Campbell's Army, from its landing at 
Rangoon, in May, 1824, to the conclusion of a Treaty of Pence at 
Yandaboo, in February, 1820” London, 1827, 
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checked their advance, although they kept their pround. 
When Lieutenant Armstrong had been killed and four other 
officers wounded, and abeut 150 of our sepoys killed or 
wounded, Bowen called off the attacking party and retired 
to Jatrapoor, at a short distance. On the 27th of February, 
Colonel Innes joined the force at Jatrapoor with four guns, 
and a bawtalion of fresh troops, and assumed the command. 
But in the mean while the Burmese had retreated from their 
formidable position, and retired into their own country, 
<veereiing the whole of Cachar, 

But before this time the great Burmese chief, the Maha 
Bandoola, then high in favour at the court of Ava, and the 
projector of a scheme for the conquest of Bengal, had collected 
® great’ army near the southern extremity of our frontier, 
and had marched into Arracan, provided with golden fetters, 
in which the Governor-General of India was to be led captive 
to Ava.* This Maha Bandoola had convinced the king that, 
with 100,000 men, which he said his majesty could assemble 
with ease, the conquest of Bengal might be achieved; and 
his majesty had consulted with a féreign resident at Ava as 
to the means of driving the English out of India.t The 
Lord of the Golden Foot laid claim to all the territories enst 
of Moorshedabad, as having formerly belonged to the king- 
dom of Arracan, which he and his ancestors had conquered. t 
Exaggerated reports of the strength and ferocity of the 
Burmese troops carried alarm even to Calcutta; the peasants 
on our frontier fled in dismay from their villages, and every 
idle rumour was so industriously magnified by timid or 
designing: people, that the native merchants of Calcutta were 
with difficulty persnaded to refrain from removing their 
families and property from under the very guna of Fort 
William, 

As the two states might now be considered as actually at 
war, Lord Amherst declared war in form, and promulgated 
the grounds of our quarrel in a deelaration addressed to the 
Court of Ava and the différent powers of India, and ina 
pe proclamation dated the hth of March, 1824, Orders 

ad been previously given for the equipment of a force of 
from 6,000 to 6,000 men at the presidencies of Calcutta and 
Madras. It had been determined to act upon the offensive, 
* Major Snodgrase, + Id, { Deposilion of Hemy Gouger, Esq. 
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and fo commence operations in the great river which leads 
through the heart of the Burmese country (and is the highway 
of the trade of the country), where no attack was expected, 
The plan of‘the campaign, in short, was to ascend the Tva- 
waddi and to begin by capturing the city of Rangoon, the 
principal port and trading-place of the Burmese empire. 

This was another war of stockades. By means of posi- 
tions so strengthened, the pesad Burmese had mado all 
their advances and secured all their conquests; and, in some 
respects, we found their stockades, with their curious under- 
ground excavations, obstacles almost as serious as those af 
the Nepaulese. 

All our conflicts in this wat, if not entitled to the name 
of GREAT BATTLES, were attended with romantic or pictu- 
resque circumstances, We will give, in brief space, the 
most remarkable of them, 
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RANGOCN. 


A.D, 1824, May 28, 


Ovn ships anchored within the bar of the Rangoon river 
on the 10th, ba 
On the very next morning, the fleet proceeded up the 
river. A few harmless shots from the guard-houses on the 
banks were the only impediments offered to its progress, At 
12 o'clock, the Liffy anchored close to the principal battery 
in Rangoon, the transports anchoring in succession in her 
rear, Having fared sails and beat to quarters, 2 panse of 
some minutes ensned, during which not a shot was fired, 
On our side, humanity forbade that we should fire into an 
almost defenceless town, crowded with an inoffensive people ; 
and the Burmese, on their part, were unwilling to begin 
the unequal contest. They stood for some time inactive at 
their eek but at length, bemg urged by the threats of 
their chiefs, they opened their feeble battery on our shipping, 
The frigate’s fire soon silenced the battery and every gun on 
shore: the enemy fled from their works, and our troops, 
being Ianded, took quiet possession of a deserted town. 
Proclamations had been previously issued, promising British 
protection to the inhabitants, and prompt and liberal pay- 
ment for whatever the troops might want of them: but the 
Burmese governor had given orders for driving the whole 
of the inhabitants into the neighbouring jungles, where the 
men were to be organized into coxps, and the women and 
children to be strictly guarded as pledges for the good 
conduct of their fathers, husbands, and brothers. And with 
the population, nearly everything whieh the town con- 
tained had been removed into the inmost recesses o“ the 
jungles, or carried far up the Irawaddi, As the bls of 
augoon were very aquatic, and as the river was known to 
swarm with boats, our commanders had calculated upon find- 
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ing more than a sufficient number to carry tle woops up the 
river to Ava, the capital ; but not a boat was to be found— 
everything had been removed that was at all likely to be of 
use to an invading army—oxen, horses, were no more to 
be found than boats—there was nothing left in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rangoon except little paddy. In the too 
confident hope of finding all that they wanted in Rangoon, 
our troops had come unprovided with proper equipments for 
advancing either by land or by water; their supplies of 
provisions were scanty, from the same misculeulations; and 
they now found themselves cut off from all supplies except 
suc? as, in course of time, came by sea from Culeutta. ‘Lo 
increase their embarrassment, the rainy monsoon was just 
setting in, Nothing remained but to take up a long resi- 
dence in the miserable and filthy hovels of Rangoon, situ- 
ated in the midst of swamps and peddy-fields, Everything 
in and about the place was in ruins, except the lofty Golden 
Dagon Pagoda. ‘There was no passing the swamps and 
inundated paddy-fields,*or the thick jungle beyond them, 
which was intersected only hy a few narrow footpaths, hie 
the forests and jungles of Ceylon; and behind this soveen 
the unseen enemy plied their work, raising their levies and 
gradually collecting them so as to form a cordon round our 
cantonments. Hid from our view,” says the historian of 
this war, “on every side in the darkness of a deep and, to 
regular bodies, an impenetrable forest, far beyond which the 
inhabitants and all the cattle of the Rangoon district had 
been driven, the Burmese chiefs carried on their operations 
and matured thew future schemes with vigilance, secresy, 
and activity. Neither rvmour nor intelligence of what wus 
assing within their posts ever reached us, : Beyond the 
invisible line which circumscribed our position all was 
mystery or vapre conjecture.” A semes, a perfect con- 
tinuity of stockades waseerected, and was pushed nearet 
and nearer to Rangoon. “ Like the Nepaulese, the Birmans 
rarely met an enemy in the open field: their conquests had 
all heen made through the system of stockades. Instructed 
and trained from their youth in the formation and defence of 
these works, they had attained to great skill and judgment 
in the use of them. By gradual approaches, and by care- 
fully stockading all their positions as they advanced, their 
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wars had for many years been an uninterrupted series of 
conquests ; and at the timo of our landing at Rangoon they 
had subdued and incorporated into their empire all the petty 
atates by which it was surrounded.” The long and gilded 
war-bonts of the Burmese, and the skill and spirit of the 
Trawaddi boatmen, were not altogether unknown at Calentta 
when our expedition wasplanned. Every town on the river, 
according to its size, was obliged to furnish a gilt or a com 
mon war-boat, and to man and keap it in constant readiness, 
These boats carried from forty to fifty men each, and the 
Lord of the White Elephant and the, Golden Foot could 
muster from 200 to 800 war-bonts. In actual war these 
boatmen were about the most respectable part of his majesty’s 
force. At the royal mandate, the Irawaddi above Rungoon 
was speedily covered with warriors from the towns upon 
its banks. 

As theiy troops rapidly increased in numbers, the enemy 
that were making the cordon round Rangoon became more 
daring, and gradually approaching ‘nearer and nearer, they 
commenced stockading themselves in the jungle within hear- 
ing of our advanced posts. On the morning of the 28th of 
May, when they had stockaded an advanced corps within 
more than musket-shot distance from picquets, Sir Archi- 
bald thought that it was time to punish their temerity. 
With four companies of Europeans, two field-piecus, and 
400 sepoys, he moved against the foremost stockade, The 
work being’ incomplete, the Burmese quitted it, and retired 
through the wood, after firing a few shots. Sir Archibald 
and his column continued to advance through the wood by a 
winding and very narrow pathway, at every turn of which 
there was some breastwork or stockade. These works, how- 
ever, were hastily abandoned, the Burmese not having time 
sufficient to finish them. After an gdvance of five miles, 
our troops, emerging from the jungles, suddenly entered a 
wide open field, intersected by 4 morass and rivulet, across 
which there was a long narrow bridge. Here the retreating 
enemy faced about, and attempted a formation for the pur- 
pose of defending the passage of the bridga; but they soon 

_ gave way before the fite of our two field-pieces, and then 
continued thejr retreat towards other woods and jungles. 
At this juncture ¢ terrible storm began; the yain fell in tor- 
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rents, and our two field-pieces coull be dragged no far- 
ther. Sir Archibald Campbell, however, determined to 
proceed, hoping by a very rapid advance to be able to 
liberate the Rangoon women and children, being well as- 
sured that their release would be followed by the speedy 
desertion of their male relations, for whom they wera held 
in pledge. ‘Therefore, leaving the 400 sepoys to guard the 
guns, Sir Archibald pushed on rapidly with the four com- 

anies of British troops. After traversing another jungle, 
i reached the edge of the extensive plain of Joamoang. 
In the midst of this plain, and at a short distance from each 
other, stood two villages, closely flanked by jungle on either 
hand. On approaching the villages, they observed that 
they were defended in front by two stockades, filled with 
men, who seemed confident in the strength of their position, 
and who shouted and cried, “ rau te Lagee!” (Come! 
Come!) At the same time large bodies of the enemy were 
moving from the rear of the villages and forming by the 
side of the jungle. Leaving one company to keep this force 
in check, Sir Archibald, with the three other companies, 
made a dash at the stockades. The enemy within them 
commenced 9 heavy fire, to which, from the wet state of 
their muskets, ours could at first mako but little return, 
But the works were not above eight feet high, and our men 
forcing their way over them, brought their bayonets to bear 
upon a crowded, dense, and confused living mass. Tbe 
conflict was now short, but very sanguinary. ‘The works 
had only very narrow ways of egress, and the foremost 
fugitives, getting wedged in them, blocked thom up and 
prevented the flight of the rest. When they could run 
away, they ran; but the Burmese never gave, and never 
expected quarter, Lowering theiy heads to a butting posi- 
tion, they blindly charged upon our soldiers’ bayonets, 
They were killed in heaps, for our people had dried thelr 
muskets, and conld now pour in volleys as wellas use the bayo- 
net. Few or nona were spared, as from the barbarous and 
trencherous mode of warfare practised by the Burmese, doath 
alone afforded safety, During the attack upon the two stock- 
ades, the enemy in the plain, whose force was roughly esti- 
mated at fro 4,000 to 5,000 men, made no movement in 
their defence; but as soon as they saw that our troops were 
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in possession of the works, they set Up a hovrid yell and 
began to move towards the stockades, ‘The single company 
which Sir Archibald had left on the plain sufiiced to keep 
them in check; and as our other three companies rapidly 
moved out of the works and formed, the Gace host 
wavered and fell back. The British then collected their 
killed and wounded, and carried them trom the field; and, 
as the day was drawing to its close, they marched back to 
quarters, slowly and without any molestation The enemy 
left 800 dend in the stockades and adjacent fields, and many 
more were wounded, On our side Lieutenant Alexander 
Howard was killed, and Lientenants Mitchell and 0’ Hallo- 
van were very severely wounded; two rank and file were 
killed, and about twenty were wounded. In going and re- 
turning, the enemy’s advanced stockades were all destroyed, 

The sharp lesson they had received shook the confidence 
of the Burmese commanders in their troops and stockadea. 
Hitherto every effort to open communicatious with them 
had failed, but they now sent two deputies to the British 
general, These native chiefs conducted themselves with much 
ease and boldness, and with still more cunning and address, 
The senior, # stout old man ina searlet robe, and with » red 
handkerchief tied round his head, opened the subject of 
their mission, with the question, “ Why are you come here 
with your ships and soldiers?” The provocation they lad 
given by invading our neighbours and dependants, by 
attacking’ our own territories, ete,, was fully explained as 
+ being the cause of the war, and the nature and extent of the 
redress we demanded was fully stated. In spite of all their 
address, their real object was discovered, and they, indeed, 
betrayed it themselves, when they refused to remove the 
barrier placed in the way of communication and reconcilia- 
tion, and asked for afew days’ delay. Sir Archibald aes 
bell gave them to understand, that no delay would be 
granted, that their post on the river would be attacked forth- 
with, The two chiefs stepped into their war-boats with an 
nir of defiance, and the boatmen went off with great speed, 
rising on their short oars and singing in chorus, “ Oh, what 
a happy king have we!’ The very next morning, the post 
on the river was attacked by our troops, It was at the 
village of Kemmendine, 2 war-boat station, only three miles 
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above Rangéon. The enemy laboured incessantly, day and 
night, to strengthen this position. The ground behiad the 
village, elevated and commanding, was surrounded by a 
thiok forest in the rear. The heights had already been 
strongly stockaded and albntised in front; and the approach 
on the Yond faces was rendered dificult by a thick jungle, 
while the swampy nature of the ground towards the Tia- 
waddi strengthened the works on that side, But these 
defences were not tenable against two divisions of vessels 
which proceeded up the river to attack the stockade in that 
direction, and saat 8,000 men, who marched to the attack 
by land, with four 18-pounders and four mortars. Ina few 
minutes after the attack commenced, a great part of the 
extensive work was carried, and the enemy. there stationed 
were driven into the jungle, leaving behind them 150 dead. 
At the roar-gate of this stockade were found the gilt um- 
brella, sword, and spear of a Burmese commander of high 
rank; the umbrella, which chiefly denotes the rank, being 
shattered by a shower of ow grape. The body of the chief 
himself was picked up a few ym is farther in the jungle, and 
was recognized to pe that of the stout and cunnin, old da ty 
who had visited our quarters the precedingday, This stele 
a night of storm and pitiless rain—was spent by our troops 
under arms, under the dripping trees of the jungle or in the 
inundated rice-fields ; but on the following morning, when 
they marched to storm the rest of the warks, they found 
that they were entirely deserted, and that the Burniese had 
gone off ina panic to another stockade post, a good many 
miles in the rear of Kemmendine. 
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BATTLES OF THE GOLDEN DAGON PAGODA, 


A.D, 1824, July 1, August 80, $1, December 1, 5, 7, 15. 


Sir ArcurBatp Camppett’s forces at Rangoon were much 
diminished by sickness und death, bought on by.hard 
service during an inclement season, by defective provisions, 
and by the ordinary casualties of war. But the opportune 
arrival of the 89th British Regiment from Madras, and of 
parts of two detachments which had subdued the islands 
of Cheduba and Negvais, raised the effective strength just at 
the critical moment. By the end of June, the Burmese in 
this quarter appeared to have somewhat recovered from their 
dismay, Chiefs of the highest fame, who, until they came 
in contact with our troops, had always been victorious, were 
sent down the Irawaddi from Ava, and from Prome, with 
orders to slay or torture and mutilate every Burmese soldier 
that did not fight tothe utmost, and one of the brightest of 
golden umbrellas, Sykya Wongee, minister of state, was ap- 
pointed commander in-chief, with positive commands from 
the Golden Foot to attuck and drive the British at once into 
the sea. On the first day of July, all the woods in Sir 
Archibald’s front again exhibited bustle and commotion ; 
8,000 men had crossed to the Rangoon side of the river; 
the jungles around all seemed. animated; clouds of rising 
smoke marked the encampments of the different corps of the 
Burmese army in the forest; and their noisy preparations 
for attack formed a striking contrast to the still and quiet 
aspect of the British line. . 

‘The Shoodagon, or Golden Dagon Fogede, was the ke 
of the British position. This splendid edifice,. in itself 
a fortress, is aboyt two miles, or two miles and a hall, 
from the town of Rangoon: in shape it resembles an 
inverted Bee Nagecumpet it is 883 feet high, and is 
surmounted by a cap made of brass forty-five feet high; 
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the whole is richly gilded. ‘The base of this pagoda is a 
conical hill, fat at the top, and rising about soventy-fiva 
feat above the rond. Here Sir Archibald Campbell placed a 
whole battalion of British troops. Tho two ronds running 
from tho pagoda to the town were occupied by our forces, 
native ani Enropenn, the minor pagodas, bonze houses, and 
pilgrims’ houses along these two roads afforded good shelter 
to the troops against the inclemoncy of the senson, and soma 
shelter from the attack of an enemy, whose artillery was but 
light. Two detached posts completed our position—ono at 
the village of Puzendown, about a mile below the town, 
wherg the Pega and Rangoon rivers meet ; the other at 
Kommendine, about thre miles above the town; this second 
post being: chiefly intended to protect our shipping against 
the descent of the enamy’s fire-rafts, On the morning of the 
st of July, the enemy issued in dense masses from the 
jungle to the right and front of tho gront pagoda, Detaching 
to their left a column, which succeeded in setting fire to pavé 
of the village of Puzendown, their main body came boldly up 
to within half « mile of Rangoon, and commoenced n spirited 
attack upon part of our line. But two fol pieces, sorved 
with grape and shrapnel, presently checked their advance, 
and then 9 brilliant charge by the 43rd Madras Native 
Infantry put them all to flight. Ina very fow minutes not 
a man could be seen of the Burmese host, excopt the killed, 
nor could anything be heard of them oxcept a wild soream~ 
ing which proceeded from tho dopthe of the forests and 


jungle. : 

ykya Wonges was recalled to court and degraded, and 
a still higher minister of state, named Soomba Wongeo, who 
had arvived with reinforcoments, took the command, and 
commenced stockailing his army in tho most difficult and in- 
tricate part of the forest, at Kummoroot, about five miles 
from the Great Pagoda, intending, chiefly under cover of 
mht, to carry on such ft system of dosnltory warfivo os 
would harass, and ultimately destroy, our sickly, worn-out 
soldiors. He also fortified a commanding point on the river 
about, Kommendine, in communication with his stockaded 
camp, hoping by this means not only to obstruct the navign- 
tion of the river, but also to construct and employ numerous 
fire-rafis, But this new ‘commancer-in-qhlet had scareely 
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finished his works ere le was driven from them with a terrible 
slaughter, On the 8th of July, Sir Archibald Campbell em- 
barked with one column for the attack of the position upan 
tie river, and Brigndier-General MacBean, with » land 
column, marched upon the forest stockades at Kummeroot. 
The works on the river were found to be so formidable that 
it was judged necessary to employ breaching vessels; and a 
brig and three Conmpany’s cruisers, manned by seamen of 
his Majesty’s and the Company’s navy, under the superin- 
tendence of Captain Marryat, soon opened a heavy cannon- 
Ade, and silenced the enemy’s guns. Our troops then pushed. 
across the river in boats, entered the practicable lyeach 
which the firing of our seamen had made, and carried all 
those works with comparatively trifling loss. The Burmese 
suffered severely in killed, and many of them were drowned 
in trying to escape across the river. The operations of the 
lend column, under MacBean, were equally succesful. It 
was unprovided with artillery; but the storming parties, 
who excaladed stackade after stockade, consisted entirely of 
British troops. Here again the" slaughter was dreadful. 
Soomba Wongee, and several chiefs of Sigh yank, with 800 
men, were billed within the stockades; and the neighbour- 
ing jungles weve filled with the unhappy creatures who wee 
wwounded, and left to die from want of food and care. Some 
ol these poor Burmese were found by the English soldiers 
and brought into our hospitals; but unfortunately none of 
them recovered. The monsoon rains were now at their height, 
the adjacent country was almost wholly under water, nothing 
was to be obtained from it, and the sickness of our troops 
increased to an alarming extent. 

An expedition, consisting of his Majesty’s 89th Regiment, 
and the 7th Madras Native Infantry, under the command of 
Colonel Miles, was detached from Rangoon, with a consider- 
able naval force, to subdue the maritime possessions of his 
Majesty to the eastward, in the hope that their loss might 
induce him to sue for peace, The success of the expedition 
was complete: Tavoy surrendered, Morgui was tuken by 
storm; and the people all along the coast of Tenasserim 
gladly placed themselves under British protection. 

Towards the end of July, Sir Archibald Campbell attempted 
to release such of the inhabitants of Rangoon as were desirous 
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of pair to their houses; and, by means of the sudden, 
unexpected, and, to the natives, snestlieat, movemont of 
our steamboat, a few families who had been driven to tha 
villages nt the heads of the numerous evecks which branch off 
from the Rangoon river, were released from their guard, and 
joyfully took the opportunity of returning to thoir city. Tt 
was to the report of these people of the kind treatmont thoy 
metwith, that our army was afterwards indebted for the return 
of the great body of the people whose services and exertions 
contributed to the final success of the war, By degrees our 
foraging parties were enabled to take a wider rango; tho 
enemy were forced to draw their resources from a more 
distant part of the country ; and mora of the people of 
Rangoon and the neighbourhood escaped from thoir guards 
and returned to their homes, 

The Lord of the White Elephant now sent his two brothers, 
the Prince of Tonghoo and the Prince of Sarrawaddy, with 
# whole host of astrologers and a corps of “ Invulnerables,” 
to join the army, and to direct the future oporations of the 
war. The astrologers were to fix the lucky momont for 
attacking; the Invulnerables had somo points of resemblance 
to the Turkish Delhis ; they were the desperadoos, or mud- 
men, of the army, and tho madness was kept up by onor- 
mous doses of opium. ‘The corps of Invulnerables consisted 
of several thousand men, divided into classes; the most 
select band of all being enlled the King’s Invulnernbles, 
The Prince of Tonghoo established his head-quartersat Pegn, 
and the Prince of Sarrawaddy took post at Danco upon 
the great river, about sixty miles from Rangoon. 

In the beginning of August, tho Princo of Sarrawaddy 
sont down a force to occupy a strong post af the month of 
the Pegu river, 2 fow miles below Rangoon, giving his 
people strict orders to black up the channel of tho rivor in our 
rear, that not ono of the “ wild foroigners,” or “ captive 
strangers,” might escapg the punishment that was about to 
overtake them, Sir ‘Archibald Campbell prosontly dotached 
a small corps, under Brigadier Smelt, to dislodge Sarre. 
waddy's warriors, Our land-troops were brought to a stand. 
still when within muskot-shot of tha place by a deep and 
impassable creck ; but a party of sailors from his Mujesty’s 
ship Larne, under Captain Marryat, threw a bridge over the 
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creek; and, as soon as the column of attack pushed forward, 
the enemy began to fly, leaving eight guns and a quantity of 
ammunition in their stockade. A strong pagoda, with a 
numerous garrison, and with cannons pointing down every 
approach, was next carried with equal facility. Other posts 
on the rivers and creeks were successively and successfully 
attacked. Such of the enemy as bad had any experience of 
our way of fighting seldom stopped to fight in their 
stockades; but a new set of people from the interior made 
a good sttad in a succession of stockades on one of the rivers, 
and cost us the loss of a good many brave men. These 
affairs of posts were very numerous, 

At last the astrologers told the Prince of Sarrawaddy ¢that 
the stays had told them that the moment was come for a 
decisive action; and, on the night of the J0th of August, a 
body of the King’s Invulnerables promised to attack and 
carry the Great or Golden Dagon Pagoda, in order that the 
princes, and the sages and pions men in their train, might, 
celebrate the usual annual festival in that sacred place—a 
place now crowded, not with bonzespbut with English grena- 
dies, And, true so far to their promise, the Invulnerables, 
at the hour of midnight, rushed in a compact body fiom the 
jungle under the pagoda, armed with swords and muskets, 
A small picquet, thrown out in our front, retired in slow and 
steady order, skirmishing with the Invulnerables wntil they 
reached the flight of steps leading from the road up to the 
pagoda, The moon had gone down, and the night was so 
dark that the Burmese could be distinguished only by a 
few glimmering lanterns in their front; but their noise and 
clamour, their threats and imprecations upon the impious 
strangers, if they did not immediately evacuate the sacred 
temple, proved their number to be very great. Ino dense 
colunin they rolled along the narrow pathway leading to the 


northern gate of the pagoda, wherein all seemed os silent as * 


the grave. But bark! the muskets crush, the cannons roar, 
along the ramparts of the British post, drowning the tumult 
of the advancing column; and see!—see by the flush of our 
guns, the coluwn reels back, the [nvulnerables fall, mortally 
wounded, and the rest turn their backs on the holy place, and 
yun with frantic speed for the covering of the jungle. Our 
grape-shot and our musketry lnoke the spell—those Invul- 
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nerables ventured no more near any of our posts. Buta far 
more terrible enemy had gotten within our lines: the dysen- 
tery broke out among our troops, Killing many of them, and 
reducing more to 2 most emaciated and Iceble state, Searcoly 
three thousand duty soldiers were left to guard our lines, 
Woating hospitals were established at the mouth of the river 3 
bread was now furnished in suflicient quantities, but nothing 
except ahange of season or of climate, could restore the sul 
forers to health.+ Mergui and Tavoy, portions of our recent 
conquests on the sea-const, were is psy by the medical 
officars who visited them as admirable convalescont stations ; 
and thither a number of our people were sent, and with the 
most beneficial result.” 

As all kinds of gilt wnbrellas had beon rolled in tha dust 
—as fire-eating chiefs, ministers of state, princes royal, hud 
all failed—the Golden Foot determined to call down from 
the mountains of Arracan his prime favourite, and to carry 

“off the Governor-General in golden chains, Bandoola obeyad 
the call, and Jed his reinforced army from the mountains of 
Avracan to ths Feawaddi river. Ile began his march about 
the end of August, at a season of the year whon none hut 
Burmese could have kept the field for a week, much less have 
attempted to pass the unhealthy jungles, and the postilential 
marshes of the country. The distance, by, the shortest route, 
was more than 200 Lnglish miles; but Bandoola, gatherin 
fresh forces in the latter part of his long march, reache 
Donoopew before Sir Archibald Campbell ae that he had 
left Arracan,t 

Happily our troops, thongh woofully reduced in numbers, 
were now fast recovering their health and strength; an 
two fresh British xegiments, somo battalions of native in 
fantey, x regimont of cavalry, a troop of horse artillory, and 
® troop of rockets, arrived from Onleutte, and Madras, to- 

other with admirable dvanght cattle of the true Mysore 
need, Five hundred ‘native bontmon camo round from 


* Mon who had for months continued in a most debilitated stato at 
Rangoon, rapidly recovered on arriving al Morgui, and wore soon 
xostored to their duty in full hoalth and beauty, 

+ Professor II, II. Wilson, ‘Docmnents Ulustrative of the Burmeso 
‘War, &o’ Sir Archibald Camphall’s Despatohey, Major Snodgrass 

HH 
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Chittagong, and were busily employed in preparing bonts for 
river service. 

By the end of October the rains had entirely ceased at 
Rangoon; and, reinforced as he was, Sir Archibald Camp- 
bell was completing’ his preparations for the ascent of’ the 
Trawaddi, sad. for an attack upon Prome, when he learned 
that the Maha Bandoola had reached Donoopew with 60,000 
fighting men, 0 considerable train of artillery, and a body 
of Cassay horse, the best cavalry of this part of Asia, 
Bandoola’s musketeers were estimated at 35,000 men. 
Other numerous bodies were armed with gingals, which 
carvied an iron ball of from six to twelve ounces, and were 
mounted on a light carriage easily dragged about by two 
men; and great numbers were attached to the guns which 
were transported on the backs of elephants, ‘The vest of 
the host wera armed with swords and spears, and all were 
well provided with implements for stockading and intvench- 
ing. Scattered through the army, there were also some 
more of the “Jnyulnerables,” who had not yet tasted the 
sour grape of English guns, and who were amply provided 
with charms, spells, opium, bang, and betel-nuts. As the 
Mahe proclaimed on all sides his intention of going at the 
head of’ his invincible army, with horses and elephants, and 
all manner of warlike stores, to capture and destroy the 
English at Rangoon, it was deemed proper to wait for him 
there. This would save our troops much fatigue, and 9 
great, decisive battle might bring the court of Ava to 
reason, 

As a great part of the country was still under water, the 
Burmese, for the most part, came down' to the neighbour~ 
hood of Rangoon in bouts. Our force was still but weal 
for the extensive line it was necessary to defend. But, to 
reinedy this evil as far as possible, posts, consisting of re- 
doubts and fortified pagodas, were speedily constructed, 
connecting the great Golden Dagon* Pagoda by two distinct 
lines with Rangoon and the river, and leaving a disposable 
force for moving to the support of any point that might 
raquire support. The post at Kemmendine was also strongly 
ocaupied, and was ga on the river by his Majesty's 
sloop ge ped Captain Ryves, a Company’s cruiser, and a 
strong division of gun-bonts. On the 30th of November 
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Bandoola's great army assembled in and behind the dense 
forest which almost touches at one point the conical hill and 
the Great Pagoda; and his line, extending from the river 
above Kemmendine in a semiciroular direction towards Pu- 
zendown, might be distinguished by a curved ling of smoke 
rising nbove the trees, “ During the ensuing night the low, 
continued murmur and hum of voices proceeding from the 
enemy’s encampment suddenly ceased, and werd speediil 
succeeded by the distant, but gradually approaching sounds 
of a multitude in slow and silent movement through the 
woods; and we soon became aware that tho enomy’s masses 
had approached to’the very edge of the jungle, within mus- 
ketsshot of the pngoda, apparently in readiness to rush fiom 
their cover to the ussault at the break of day. .... he 
day had scarcely dawned on the lat of December, when 
hostilities commenced with a heavy fire of musketry and 
cannon at Kemmendine, the reduction of that place being a 
preliminary to any see attack upon our line, ‘Che firing 
continued long and animated, and from our commanding 
situation at the Groat Pagoda, though nearly two miles dis- 
tant from the scene of action, we could distinctly lear tho 
yells and shouts of the infuriated nssailants, occasionally 
returned by the hearty cheer of the British seamen, as they 
poured in their heavy broadsides upon the resolute and per. 
severing masses, The thick forest which soparated us from 
the river prevented our seeing: distinctly what was going 
forward; and when the firing ceased, we vomnined tor 9 
short time in some anxiety, though in little doubt as to the 
result of the long and spirited assault, At length, howaver, 
the thick canopy of smoke which lowered ovor the fierce 
and sanguinary conflict gradually dissolving, wo had the 
pleasure of secing the masts of our vessols lying at their old 
station off the fort—a convinoing proof that all had ended 
well on that side. 

“Tn the course of the forenoon Burmose columns were 
observed on the west side of the river, mavohing’ across the 
ae of Dalla towards Rangoon, ‘hoy wore formed in 
ive or six different divisions, and moved with grent regu. 
larity, led by numerous chiefs on Lorsoback—their gilt um- 
brellas glittering in the rays of the sim—with n auiliciontly 
formidable and imposing effect, ata distance that provented 
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our perceiving anything motley or mobbish, which might 
have been found in a closer inspection of these warlike 
legions,” * 

Opposite Rangoon the leading column of five or six Bur- 
mege divisions commenced intrenching and throwing up 
batteries, while -their main body were stocknding in the 
jungle, In the,cowrse of the day several heavy columns 
issued from the forest, and successively took up their round 
along a woody ridge, gently sloping towards Rangoon. 
Here they commenced operations with their intrenching 
tools, and with such activity and good will, that in the 
course of a’ couple of hours their whole lina was covered, 
their flags and banners, which had been flying in profusion, 
all disappeared, and nothing was seen buta parapet of fresh- 
turned earth, gradually increasing in height. “The moving. 
masses, which had so very lately attracted our anxious at 
tention, had sunk into the ground; and by any one who had 
not witnessed the whole scene, the existence of these sub- 
terranean legions would not have been credited. The occas. 
sional movement of a chief with Itis gilt umbvella, from 
place to place, superintending the progress of their labour, 
was the only thing that now attracted uotice. By a distant 
observer, the hills, edvered with mounds of earth, would 
have been talen for anything yather than the approaches of 
an attacking army; but to us, who had watched the whole 
strange Tocaings it seemed the work of magic or enchant- 
ment,” + But, thus working like moles in the earth, the 
Burmese could no more see than they could be seen, and 
their men on watch must have been careless or fearful of 
exposing’ their heads and shoulders by looking too often over 
the mounds, In the afternoon Major Sule, with his Ma~ 
jesty’s 13th Regiment and a regiment of Madras native 
infantry, moving rapidly forward upon the busily employed 
aud too confident enemy, fell upon them before they were 
well aware of the visit, and drove the whole line from their 
earth-cover with considerable loss. Having destroyed as 
many of their arms and tools as they could find, our detach- 
ment retired unmolested befove tha numerous bodies which 
were now forming on every side, “ These ‘Burmese trenches 
were found to be a succession of holes, capable of coutain- 

* Snodgrass. + hid. 
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ing two men each, and excavated so as to afford shelter both 
from the weather and the fire of any enemy: oven a shell 
lighting in the trench could at most kill but two men, As 
it is not the Burmese system to relieve their troops in 
making these approaches, ench hole contained 2 sufficient 
supply of vice, water, and even fnel for its inmates; and 
under the excavated bank a bed of straw ov brushwood waa 
prepared, in which ono man could sleep while his comrade 
watched, When one line of trench is completed, its ocen- 
piers, taking advantage of tho night, push forward to where 
the second lino is to be opened, their places being immudi- 
ately takon up by fresh troops from the venr, and so on 
progressively.” * 
uring the same pag (the 1st of eect) repeated. 
attacks were made on Kommendine, and wore all romtlsad 
by our troops, or by the seamen of our little flotilla, Bué it 
was not until night that the Burmese mode their Inst despe- 
rate effort to open their way down the river, and so get 
ossession of the port gf Rangoon. Our weariad soldiers 
fred Inid down to rest, whon suddenly the heavens, ant the 
whole surrounding country, became brilliantly illuminated, 
The enemy had Jaunched their fire-rafts into the stream with 
the first of the ebb-tide, and had now applied the match to 
thoso huge masses of combustiblo materials, in the hope 
of driving the Sophie and ow other voxsols from their 
stations off Kemmendine ; and, ns thesa five-rafts came down, 
it was seen by the light of their flames that thay were 
followed by a vast fleet of war-hoats, whose crews were ready 
to take advantage of the confusion which might ensue if any 
of our vessels should be set on fire, And, as tho ralis 
floated rapidly down to Kommendino with tho ebbing tide, 
columns of attack moyed onca moro by land against that 
well-dofended post, with artillery, with gingals, and inus- 
ketvy. But the skill and intwepidity at British soamen 
proved more than 9 match for tho mimbors and dovices of 
the Burmese; after gazing for a while at tho rod, and blue, 
and yellow, and green flames of tha mighty firoworks, our 
snilors leaped into their boats, pushed off to meot tho flaming 
rafts, grappled them with their grappling irons, and con- 
ducted them past our shipping, or van them ashore to finish 
* Snodgrass, 
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their short life of fire and flame upon the river-bank without 
injury to any one. After this it is hardly necessary to say 
that the land attack on Kemmendine failed completely, 

If the five-rafts could have reached the harbour of Ran- 
goon, which was, now crowded with transports and country 
vessels of all kinds, the effect might have been very tragical; 
but the Engligh sailors snid that none should pass Kemmen- 
dine Point, and not one did pass. Kemmendine, where the 
river makes a sudden angle, was the only point from which 
the rafts could have been launched with effect. Fully 
aware of this, Bandoola ordered attack wpon attack to be 
made, and for seven days no rest by night or by day,was 
allowed to our troops or to our seamen there, But every 
effort of the enemy failed, nor were they more successful in 
any other part of their line of circumvallation. On the bth 
of December, when the matériel and warlike stores of the 
Burmese left wing were brought forward from the jungle to 
their foremost intrenchment im front of Rangoon, and were 
fairly within our reach, Six Archihald Campbell ordered a 
decisive attack to be made upon their army. Major Sale, with 
one column 800 strong, and a troop of British dragoons, who 
had only been landed the preceding day, was directed to fall 
upon thei centre; and Major Walker, with 600 men, was sent 
to make a vigorous attack on their left wing. The opera~ 
tions of these two columns of troops were greatly facilitated 
hy Captain Chads of the navy, who proceected up the Creek 
to within gun-shot of the rear of the enemy’s line, with the 
man-of-war bonts and a part of the flotilla, and commenced 
n heavy cannonade, which distracted the attention of the 
Burmese, and prevented their reinforcing in front. Our two 
columns broke through the intrenchments, and completely 
vouted both the ‘centre and the left with vigorous bayonet 
charges; but Major Walker and a good many of his gallant 
comrades fell. ‘I'he loss of the Burmese was appalling ; they 
were driven from every part of their works into the jungle, 
leaving the gromd be hind them covered with dend and 
wounded, with all their guns, intrenching tools, and a grent 
number of small arms. “On the 6th of December Bandoola 
was employed in rallying his defeated troops. On the 7th 
the Burmese made their ha and grand attack on the great 
pagoda, Here sthey were beaten, driven back to their 
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mirenchments, thon driven into them, and foreed back into 
the jungle by the British bayonot. Our troops at that post, 
worn ous by seven days and nights of incessant fighting or 
watching, could not pursue the lying enemy, who Toft in the 
trenches a great number of dend—nearly all stout, tall, athletic 
fellows, who might almost have measured with English grona- 
diers, and who had ovidently belonged to the ééte of Bun- 
doola's army. During these seven busy and fiery days tho 
Barmose, in addition to a prodigious loss of lives, had lost 
every gun they had, and the entire matériel of their army. 
The ‘survivors were flying towards Donoopow; but they woro 
stopped in their flight by some great and terrible chiefs, who 
hott been sent down with maumerous reinforcoments, and they 
rallied at Kokeen, about four miles beyond tho Groat Pagoda, 
Tt is said that when Bandoola counted his forces, he found 
them reduced, from more than 60,000 fighting mon, to less 
than 26,000. This favourite of the Golden Foot was allowed 
to retain the chief command ; he immediately began to intrench 
and stockade himself at Kokean, and employed incendiaries to 
burn the invaders out of Rangoon, and destroy all their stores, 
powder magazines, etc. ‘Ihe latter attempt—which very 
nearly succeeded*—brought down arapid attack upon his new 
position, and disgrace and ruin upon himself, On the 16th 
of December—three days after the midnight fire at Ran- 
goon—1,600 British troops and sapoys, unnided by artillery, 
under the command of Brigadier-General Willoughby 
Cotton, drove Bandoola and his mighty host from all their 
intrenchments and stockades at Kokeon, and strewed tho 
position with dead and dying. Tere ended the operations 
in front of Rangoon; the British troops returned in the 
avening to their cantonments, and the remnant of the Bur 
mese army retreated upon Donoopaw. 


* Ontho night of the 12th of Dacombor, the ory of fire vesounacd 
through the town of Rangoon, and neatly the whole of that filthy, 
wood and bamboo-built ptnoo seemed to ba immediately in a blazo, 
Tho incendiaries had placed thoir matchas in various parts of tha town, 
and had set fire to thom at tha samo moment, One-half of tho town 
was buined; but the flames were proyontod from renching our dopot of 
storey and ammunition, 
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WAR IN SCINDE—MEERANER. 
A. D, 1848, February 17, 


Tur forces of the Hyderabad Ameers made a ferocious attack 
on the British residency, outside their city. On moving away 
from the bank of the Indus, Sir Charles Napier found thdt a 
great force of the enemy was gathering in his rear, while the 
rest kept their post at Meeanee, in his front. But he had 
yead the Duke of Wellington’s observations on Colonel 
Monson’s disastrous retreat before the Mahrattas, and he 
had drawn from it this conclusion—never to give way before 
barbarians, He said, “Let there be sixty or a hundred 
thousand I will fight He therefore rapidly advanced ; 
and on the 17th of February was fought the grent battle of 
Meeanee, Our army was now reduced to 2,600 of all arms, 
including officers fit for duty in the field. 

The enemy’s positions were formidable; they had a 
natural ravine in their front; they had more than 30,000 
infantry, with fifteen guns, supported by 6,000 cavalry. 
Their wings rested on large woods or hunting grounds, 
which extended on each side of the plain in front for a con- 
siderable way, so as to Hank the British lines on both ‘sides 
when it should advance. These woods were very dense, yat 
Sir Charles Napier and his little force fell impetuously upon 
the enemy by the front, The fighting-was terrible, and as 
hard as fighting’ could be. The dead level of the plan was 
swept by the Beloochee cannon and matchlocks; and when . 
our troops got close up, after the ravine was crossed, our 
men had to ascend a high sloping bank, 

“The Beloochees, having their matchlocks laid ready in 
rest along the summit, waited until the asanilants were 
within fifteen yards ere their volley was discharged; the 
rapid pace of the British, and the steepness of the slope, 
deceived their aim, and the result was not considerable ; the 
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next moment the 22nd were on the top of tho bank, 
thinking to bear down all before thom, but they staggered 
back in amazement at the forest of swords waving in their 
front. Thick os standing corn, and gorgeous na a field of 
flowers, stood the Beloochees in their many-coloured gar- 
ments and turbans; they filled the broad deop hed of the 
ravine, they clustered on both banks, and covered the plain 
beyond. Guarding their heads with their large dark shields, 
they shook thelr sharp swords, beaming in the sun, their 
shouts rolling like a peal of thunder, as with frantic Restares 
they dashed forward, with demoniac strength and ferocity, 
full against the front of the 22nd. But with shouts as loud, 
and shrieks as wild and fierce as theirs, and henrts aa big, and 
arms ns strong, the Irish soldiers met them with the queon 
of wenpons—the musket—and sent their foremost masses 
rolling back in blood, ..... Now the Beloochees closed 
their dense masses, and again the shouts of the rolling fire 
of musketry, and the dreadful rush of their swordsmen, were 
heard and seen along tha whole line; and such a fight 
ensued as has seldom fom known or told of in the records of 
war, These wild warriors continually advanced, sword and 
shield in hand, striving in all the fierceness of their valom 
to break into the opposing ranks; no fire of small-arms, no 
thrust of bayonets, no sweeping discharges of grape from tha 
guns, which were planted in ono fearfitl] mags on the right, 
could drive the gallant soldiors back; thoy gave their breasts 
to be shot at, ay leaped upon the guns by twenties at a 
time; their dead went down the steep shee by hundreds; 
but the gaps in their masses were continually filled up from 
the rear; tho survivors of the front rank still pressed 
forward with unabated fury, and the bayonet and tho sword 
clashed in fall and frequent coniliat,”* 

‘When nearly all the foremost Europes officors had boon 
Killed or wounded, and when the sqpoys, wanting londars, hud 
several times slowly recoded, a cliarge made on the enemy’a 
right, by our entire but small body of horse, under tho com- 
mand of Colonel Pattle, gave to Sir Charles all the glory 
of victory. ‘They had kept their ground for more than 
three hours, but now the Beloocheas began to retreat in 
maises, still keeping well together, with thoir broad shielda 

* Major-Gonoral W, F. P. Napier, 4 Gonquost of Soinde,' to, 
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slung over their backs, and their heads half-turned towards 
their pursuers, 

c ‘the victors followed closely, pouring in volley after 
volley, until tired of slaughtering; yet those stern implacable 
warriors preserved their habitual swaggering stride, and 
would notquicken it to a run, though death was at thei heels.”* 

Never had more personal courage been displayed by our 
officers and men, The greater = of the battle was a 
hand-to-hand fight. “The noble soldier Pennefither,’ as 
Sir Charles Napier called him, fell on the top of the bank, 
to appearance mortally wounded; and his place was in- 
stantly tuken by Major Pool. Major Teesdale, animating 
his sepoys, rode desperately over the ridge into the midst of 
the Beloochees, and was instantly killed by shot and sabre. 
Major Jackson followed the herotc example of Teesdale, and 
met the same fate. Two brave havildars kept close to 
them in advance of their regiment, and, like their leaders, 
they were also killed, after they had slain several of the 
fiercest of the mere Lieutenant M‘Murdogh, of the 
General’s staff, rode like Teesdats and Jackson, into the 
very heart of the Beloochee mass; his horse was killed 
under him, yet ho rose instantly, and meeting Jehan Moha- 
bad, one of the most warlike of the chiefs, slew him in the 
midst of his clan, ‘Then, while engaged with several in 
front, one came behind and struck at him, but a sergeant of 
the 22nd killed this enemy so instantly, that his blow fell 
harmless, M‘Murdogh turned and did the same service for 
his preserver, cleaving the head ofa Beloochee, who was 
aiming at his back. Captain Jacob and Lieutenart Fitz- 
gerald performed similar exploits. Six European officers 
and sixty sergennts and privates were killed, and fourteen 
officers and about 200 men wounded, As the sepoy grena- 
diers had been but slightly engnged, this loss was nearly a 
sixth part of our fighting force. ‘The loss of the Beloochees 
wns enormous; a enreful computation gave it as 6,000 ; 
1,000 bodies were heaped in the ravine alone. 

The whole of the enemy’s artillery, ammunition, standarda 
and camp, with considerable stores, and some treasure, were 
taken. ¢ 


* Major.General W. I. P, Napier, 
t Sir G. Napier's Despatches. 
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On the following morning, at the break of day, Sir Charles 
Napier sent to tell the Ameers that he would immediately 
storm Hyderabad, if they did not surrender, Six of these 
sovereien princes presently entered his camp on horseback, 
and offered themselves as prisoners, Thay yielded their 
fortresses, and laid their rich swords and other arma at the 
British gencral’s feet. “ Their misfortunes,” anid Sir Charles, 
“were of their own creation, but, as they were great, I pave 
them back their swords.” The Ameers were cownrds, but 
the conqueror, both in his public despatches and in his pri- 
vate letters, gave full honour and praiso to the brave Delee: 


chegs, 
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THE SIKH WAR.—MOODKEE, 
A.D, 1845. December 18, 


Tur following table of the force on the frontier, as Sir H, 
Hardinge found it on his arrival in India, in July, 1844) ond 
when the war broke out in December, 1845, is 2 complete 
refutation of the charge of want of preparation :—~ ° 


Men, Guns. 
At Ferozpoor { Tile, 1845, 10078 me 
Attaoiina 4 Decter, 1846, 2.086 — 1 
At Uninle + Bovinr, 1860, 078 — 89 


The force at the hill stations was the same at both periods, 
1,800 men. Thus, in the first line from Umballa to the 
Sutledge, about 160 miles, there were, when Sir H, Har- 
dinge landed in India, only 18,589 men and 48 guns. When 
the war broke out, there were 82,479 men and 68 guns. 
Tnerense, 18,940 men and 20 guns! The force at Meerut 
had also been augmented from 5,878 men and 18 guns, to 
9 844 men and 26 guns; which force, being 200 miles to 
the rear, was not considered available to repel invasion, but 
as a support to thatin advance of Umballa. ‘The force in the 
first line also comprised seven regiments of Europenn infan- 
try out of the eleven at that time serving within the Bengal 
presidency. The battle of Ferozshuhr took place eight days 
after the Sikhs crossed the Sutledgo; and if ont of the 
82,479 ot and north of Umballa, in December, 1845, 17,727 
yank and file only could be brought into action after a june- 
tion with the Loodiana and Ferozpoor forces, what sort of 
an army could haye been brought into the field had Sir TH. 
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Hardinge Jeft the force on the frontier as he found it, con- 
sisting as it did of 18,688 men? : 

On the 2nd of December, 1845, Sir IIenry arrived at Um- 
baila. From this point we may take up lis own words, as 
contained in a despatch to the Secret Committee at the 
India-House :-— : 

“«T had moved with my camp on tho 6th of Decomber 
from Umballa towards Loodiana, peaceably making my pro- 
gress by the route I had announced, with tho intontion of 
visiting the Sikh ee states, according to tho usual 
custom of my predecessors, In common with the most ex- 
perienced officers of the Indian government, I was not of 
opinitn that the Sikh army would cross the Sutledge with its 
infantry and artillery. I considered it probablo that some act 
of aggression would he committed fF ris of plundorars, 
for the purpose of compelling the British government to 
interfere, to which course the Sikh chicfs knew I was 
most averse; but I conaurred with the Commander-in- Chief, 
and the chief secretary to the government, as well as my 
political agent, Major Brondtoot, that offousive Geeta 
on a large scale, would not he resorted to, Lxalusive of the 
politicn) reasons which indueed me to carry my forbearance 
us far ns it was possible, I was confident, from the opinions 
piven by the Commander-in-Chiof and Major-Gonoral Sir 

olm Littler, in command of the forces at Lerozpoor, that 
that post would resist any attack from the Silh army as long’ 
ag its provisions lasted; and that I could at any time relieve 
it, under the ordinary circumstances of an Asiatic army 
taking an irvuption into our territories, provided it had not 
the means of laying siege to the fori and tho intvenched 
samp. Up to this period no act of aggression had been 
committed by the Sikh army, ‘Che Lahore government had 
as good a right to reinforce their bank af the river Sutledge, 
as we had to reinfores our posts on that river, ho Sikh 
army had, in 1843 snd 1844, moved down upon tho iriver 
from Lahore, aud after remaining there enoamped a few 
weoks, had returned to the capital. ‘Those reasons, and, 
above all, my oxtrame anxiety to avoid hostilities, induoed 
me not to make any hasty movement with our army, which, 
when the two armies came into each ofher’s presence, might 
bring about a collision. The army had, howoyer, been 

¢ 
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ordered to be in readiness to move at the shortest notice ; 
and on the 7th and 8th of December, when I heard from 
Lahore that preparations were making on a Inrge scale for 
artillery, stores, and all the munitions of war, I wrote to the 
Commander-in-Chief, directing his excellency, on the 11th to 
move up the force from Umballa, from Meerut, and some 
other stations in the rear. Up to this time no infantry or 
artillery had been reported to have left Lahore, nor had a 
single Sikh soldier crossed the Sutledge. Nevertheless, I 
considered it prudent no longer to deluy the forward move- 
ment of our troops, having given to the Lahore government 
the most ample time for a reply to our remonstrance. On 
the 9th, at night, Captain Nicholson, the assistant political 
agent at Ferozpoor, reported that a portion of the Sikh army 
had approached within three miles of the river, On the 
other hand, the information received by Major Broadfoot on 
that day from Lahore, was not of a character to make it 
probable that nny Sikh movement on a large scale was medi- 
tated. On tho 10th no intelligence was received from Lahore 
confirmatory of Captain Nicholson’s be and the usual 
opinion continued to prevail that the Sikh army would not 
cross the Sutledge, “The troops, however, moved on the 
Oth, 11th, 12th, in pursuance of the orders given on the 
%th and 8th; and the whole of the forces destined to move 
up to the Sutledge were in full march on the 12th, I did 
hot consider the fores moving up from Umballa to be suf- 
ficient to force its way to relieve Ferozpoor, if a large Sikh 
army, with © numerous and well-served park of artillery, 
should attempt to intercept it in its approach to Ferdzpoor, 
as, in such case, it could with difficulty receive any aid from 
that garrison, Being some days’ march in advance of the 
commander-in-chiof, I rode over to Loodiana; and having 
inspected the fort, the cantonments, and the troops, it ap- 
peared to me most advisable that the whole of tnis force 
should be moved up with the Umballa force, restricting the 
defence of Loodiana to the fort, which could be securely 
garrisoned by the more infirm soldiers of the regiments at 
that post, unless attacked by heavy artillery, which was a 
very improbable. contingency. The risk to be incurred of 
leaving the town and the cantonments liable to be plundered 
was maturely considered and Ihad no hesitation in incur- 
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ring that risk to insure the strength and efficiency of the 
force which might separately be brought into action with 
the whole of the Sikh army. I therefore ordored Brigadior 
Wheeler to be prepared to march at the shortest notice, 
The Umballa force, in march, was 7,500 mon and thirty-six 
guns; the Loodiana force amounted to 5,000 men and twelve 
runs, 

“The Commander-in-Chief conourred in these viows; and 
this fine body of men, by a rapid march on Busseean, an 
important point, where the roads leading from Umballa and 
Kurnaul meet, formed the advanced column of tho army, 
and secured the supplies which had been Jaid in at Bussoean, 
Up to the morning’ of the 12th, the information from Lahore 
had not materially varied; but by the reports received on 
that day, the general aspect of affairs appenred moro warlike. 
Still no Sikh aggression had beén committed, and no avtillery 
had moved down to the river. 

“On the 18th, I first received precise information that the 
Sikh army had crossed the Sutledge, and was concentrating 

veat force on the left bank of the river.” 

The distance between the hond-quarters of the British 
amy at Umballa and Ferozpoor, was threo times as great 
as that between Ferozpoor and Lahore, the former being 
160 miles, the latter only fifty miles, Sir Tenry Hardingo, 
in the despatch already quoted, has explained his rensony for 
not ordering the Umballa force to take the field sooner than 
it did; he, however, had ordered, so early as the 20th No- 
vember, that tha force should ba held in readiness to move, 
and it nétually did march on the 11th of December, before 
the Sikh army had commenced crossing the Sutledge, which 
it did about six or seven miles from Ferozpoor on tho 12th 
December, but the passage of the artillery was not completed 
till the 16th December. As the art of war consists in con- 
contrating the grehtest number of men ab the right place ut 
the right time, the crisis when the Sikhs did cross, domanded 
the utmost exertion on the part of the Governor-Genoral. and 
Commander-in-Ohief; and the colerity with whioh the troops 
moved towards Ferozpoor, was most admirable. 

The Governor-General, as stated in his ‘despatch, being 
between Umballa and Loodiann, on the 13th oF Decomber, 
when the news arrived of the Sikhs having cxpssod, ne ortlored 
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Brigadier Wheeler to march with 4,500 men, and twenty- 
one guns, early on the 14th from Loodiana to Busseean, 
which place had been filled with provisions, by arrangements 
made through Major Brondfoot with the native chiefs, and 
upon which provisions the British amy depended in its ad- 
vance to Ferozpoor. By the afternoon of the 14th, Briga- 
dier Wheeler was in front_of Busseaan, The main column 
under the Commander-in-Chief from Umballa, did not reach 

Busseean until the 16th. Had. it not been for the force un 
der Brigadier Wheeler, the cavalry of the Sikhs having 
crossed on the 12th, they might have marched the 18th and 
4th, and have reached Busseean tho evening of the 14th. 
Had the provisions in Busseean been destroyed, ‘the advance 
of the main column on Ferozpoor would have been delayed 
at least a week: or ten days, during which time the 10,472 
men at Furozpoor would have to withstand the whole of the 
Sikh army, and the safety of that post might have been 
compromised ; as it was, the Sikhs had not completed the 
passage of their heavy guns until the 16th, and by the 17th 
the advance of the force under the Commander-in-Olef he- 
gan to tell upon them, for on the 17th the main body, con- 
sisting according to the Sikh accounts of 25,000 regulars 
and eighty-sight guns, under Lal Singh, took possession of 
the wells around the village of Ferozshuhy, whilst Te} Singh 
with 23,000 men and sixty-seven guns vemnined opposite to 
Ferozpoor. : 

The only road by which an samy can march from Bus- 
veean to Ferozpoor (on account ‘of the scaroity of water) 
passes through Moodkee, and is about twenty miles, Fevoz- 
shuhr being mid-way. 

Tho Sikhs commenced on the 17th December to throw up 
intrenchments around the wells at Ferozshuhr, in order to 
stop the advance of the column under the commander-in- 
chief, knowing that the Commandor-in-Chief must carry these 
works befors he could relieve Ferozpoor. 

» By one o'clock on the 18th, the Governor-General and 
eommander-in-chief reached Moodkee, from which village a 
few Sih cavalry retired, as the British column advanced ; 
the troops had just taken up their encamping-ground, an 
‘were commencing to cook, after a fatiguing march of twonty- 
two miles, when gews was brought by one of the scouts, to, 
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Major Broadfoot, the politicnl ngent, that the ‘enemy was 
only thres miles distant. ‘The ikh account is, that not 
knowing the strength of the column under the Commander- 
ig-Chief, and thinking it was only the advance-gunrd of the 

vitish army, 12,000 of them, chiefly cavalry, and twenty~ 
two guns, under the command of Lal Singh, left the oamp 
at Ferozshuhr, emly on the 18th, and had taken up their 
position before the arrival of the British army at Moodkeo, 
This must have been the case, for when tho British ged 
halted at Moodkee, there was no indication of any large body 
of men moving in the neighbourhood, and:a force of 12,000 
men, especially cavalry, could not move in that country 
without rgising' a, colymn of dust, which would be seen at the 
distance of miles. 

The alarm being sounded, the British troops hastily got 
under grms and moved to their positions: Sir ugh Gough 
says:—-“I immediately pushed ‘forward tho horse-nrtillery 
and cavalry, directing the infantry, accompanied hy tho 
field batteries, to movg forward in support. We liad not 
proceeded beyond two amiles when wo found the enemy in 
position, . 

“To vesist their attack, and to cover the formation of the 
infantry, 1 advanced the cavalry, under Brigadiers White, 
Gough, and Muctier, rapidly to the front, in columns of 
ba and occupied the, plain. They ware speedily 
followed by the five troopsof harse-artillery under Brigadior 
Brooke, who took up a forward position, having the cavalry 
then on his #anks. oe 

“The country is a dead flat, covered at short intorvals 
with 2 low, but in some places thick jhow jungle, and dotted 
with sandy hillocks, The enemy seroonod their infantry and 
artillery behind this jun ‘lo and such undulations 8 the 
gum afforded 3 and whilst our twelve battalions formed 
rom echellon of brigade into line, they opened 9 very sovere 
eannonade upon our advancing’ troops, which was vigorously 
replied to by the battery of horse-artillory under Brigadier 
Brooke, which was goon joined by the two light field bat- 
teries. Tho rapid and well-directed fire of our artillery ap- 
peared soon to paralyze that of tho enemy; and, as it was 
necessary to complete our infantry dispositions without ad- 
vancing the ‘artillery too near to the jungle, I dircoted the 

xr 
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cavalry under Brigadiers White and Gough to make a flank 
movement on the enemy’s left, with a view of threntening 
and turning that flank, if possible. With praiseworthy 
gallantry, the 8rd Light Dragoons, with the second brigade 
of cavalry, consisting of the body-guard and 6th Tien 
Cavalry, with a portion of the 4th Lancers, turned the loft 
of the Sikh army, und sweeping along the whole rear of its 
infantry and guns, silenced for a time the latter, and put 
their numerous cavalry to flight. Whilst this movement 
was taking place on the enemy’s left, I directed the re- 
mainder of the 4th Lancers, the 9th Trregular Cavalry under 
Brigadier Mactier, with a light field battery, to threaten 
their right, 

“This mancuvre was also successful. Had not the 
infantry and guns of the enemy been screened by the 
jungle, these brilliant charges of the oavalry would have 

eon productive of groater effect. 

+ “When the infantry advanced to the attack, Brigadier 
Brooke rapidly pushed on his horge-artillery close to the 
juiigle, and the cannonade was resumed on both sides. The 
infantry, under Major-Generals Sit Harry Smith, Gilbert, 
and Sir John M'Gaskill, attacked in ecliellon of lines the 
sens infantry, almost invisible amongst wood and the ap- 
proaching darkness of night. The opposition of the enemy 
was such as might have been expected from troops who had 
everything at stake, and who hed long vaunted of being 
irresistible. Their ample and extended line, from their great 
superiority of numbers, far outflanked oura; but this -was 
counteracted by the flank movements of our cavalry. The 
attack of the infantry now commenced, and the roll of fire 
from this powerful arm soon convinced the Sikh army that 
they had met with a fos they little expected; and their whole 
force was driven from position after position with great 
slaughter, and the loss of seventeen pieces of artillery, some 
of them of heavy calibre; our infantry using that never-failing 
wenpon, the bayonet, whenever the enemy stood. Night 
only saved them from worse disaster, for this stout contlict- 
was maintained during an hour and a half of dim starlight, 
amidst a cloud of dust from the sandy plain, which yet more 
obscured every object.” 

The British foree engaged consisted of 8,860 Europeans 
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and 8,500 natives, making a total of 12,860 rank and file, 
and forty-two guns, Sixteen officers were killed and 200 
men. Forty-eight officers wounded and 609 men, of whom 
168 died subsequently of their wounds, or wero disabled. 
Amongst those who fell was the hero of Jellalabad, Sir 
Robert Sale; he had_his left thigh shattered by grapo-shot, 
and the wound proved mortal. [Had thore been moro day 
light, the rout of the enemy would have been more complete; 
as it was, seventeen of their guns out of twonty wore 
captured, and their loss in killed and wounded was vor 
severe, Lal Singh, the commander, was among: the wounded, 
and narrowly escaped being taken prisoner, 

The Sikhs fled rapidly to their camp at Terozshuhr, 
and the British troops returned to theirs at Moodkee about 


midnight, 
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BATTLE OF FEROZSHUER. 
A, D, 1848, December 21, 22. 


On the 19th of December, two heavy guns reached Moodkee, 
escorted by Her Majesty’s 20th, the Ist European Light 
Infantry, and two regiments of native infantry.*  Efery 
possible care had been taken of these troops in their rapid 
advance by the Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief. 
Elephants were despatched to Oburruk, seven-and-twenty 
miles from Moodkee, to carry those who might be unable to 
walk, When near Moodkee, and almost overcome by fatigue 
and the terrible desert thirst, water was distributed to them, 
which had been brought out on elephants from head-querters, 
Moodkee, where the Governor-General’s band welcomed them 
with a joyous burst of music. ‘This reinforcement did not 
reach camp 'till nine or ten o'clock at night, and it was de- 
termined, in order to give them rest, that the army should 
halt on the 20th. During this halt of two days, the wounded 
and sick were cared for, and secured in the mud fort at 
Moodkee. It was now that Sir H. Hardinge magnanimously 
offered his services to Sir Hugh Gough, He was appointed 
second in command of the army, and all officers were dfreotad 
to obey any orders emanating from him, which they were 
not bound to do so long as he felines the head of the 
government) exercised only a civil authority. 

Expresses were sent to Sir John Littler at Ferozpoor, ap- 
prising him of the victory at Moodkee, and directing him on 
the 2Ist to march with as large a force as he could, and 
effect 2 junction with the army under the Commander-in 
Chief. Arrangements were also made for leaving the 
wounded and the baggage at Moodkee when the army 
marched; a regiment and a half being told off to protect 
them. ‘This decision was a wise one. Had thie Brifish 

* The 11th and dist. 
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army on the night of the 21st been embarrassed with a 
column of baggage, great would have been the suffering of 
our own camp-followers and wounded. Wherons, the fort 
at Moodkes, defended by a regimont and n holf, was safo 
for a time against the enomy’s cavalry and looso plunderers, 
which alone could penetrate the rear of our army. Tdarly on 
the morning of the 21st, Sir John Littler, leaving 6,000 men 
to hold his position and watch ‘Taj Singh, moved off quietly 
by his right, with 5,500 men and twenty-one puns, to join 
the Commander-in-Chief. The force from Moodkee marched 
at three o'clock in the morning, in two open columns of coms 
napies, left in front; the army had therefore only to wheel 
into line to be in position. ‘The march for the hend~quarter 
column was f distressing one, on account of tho hent and 
dust and the scarcity of water, but was of no great Jongth, 
certainly not more than twelve miles; and the columns 
arrived opposite the Sikh camp at half-past eleven, am, 
The junction with tho force from Ferozpoor, was effected nt 
a few minutes before,one, near tho villave of Misriwala, 
Skirmishers were then thrown forward, and some considera- 
ble time elapsed. before the attack was made, 

The whole country is a dead flat, and studded with trees 
and jungle, except in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
villages. What with dust and trees, the movements of 
troops became very difficult to direct, ‘Che British now con- 
centrated comprised 6,674 Europenns and 12,058 natives, 
making’ a total of 17,727 rank and file, and sixty-five guns, 
Accarding to the Sikhs’ account, their force at Forovshuhy 
consisted of 25,000 regular troops and ocighty-sight guns, 
exclusive of the Yazedarecs and irregular soldiers, maling 
their force in camp upwards of 85,000. Besides this force, 
Tej Singh, with 28,000 reeulars and sixty-seven guns, was 
only ten miles distant. IIad it been possible for the Com- 
mander-in-Chiof to have delayed the attack on the Sikh 
el till the next day, which it was not, tho British force 
would not have been augmented by ono man, whilst Vo} 
Singh, who was opposite Ferozpoor, only ten miles distant, 
would have been able to bring at lenst 20,000 additional 
regular troops and sixty guns to the nssistance of the 
enemy. 

The Sikh intrenchment was in the form of a parallelogram 
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of about a mile in length and half-a-mile in breadth, in- 
cluding within its aven the strong village of Ferozahulr; 
the shorter sides looking towards the Sutledge and Moodkee, 
and the long one towards Ferozpoor and the open country.* 
But the Sikhs were fully popes to place their guns in 
position, on whatever side the attack should be mndo. ‘They 
were thoroughly acquainted with the country ; and knowing 
by what roads their enemy could advance, they rendily pre- 
pared for their reception. . 

Thus it mattered not much whether our approach was made 
on the longer or shorter side, though the preparations on the 
side fronting Foerozpoor, showed that it was considered.by 
the Sikhs as the proper front of their fein 

“The ground in front, like that at Moodkee, was jungly ; 
the three divisions of the British, under the command of 
Major-General Gilbert, Sir John Littler, and Brigadier 
Wallace, were placed in line, with the whole of their 
artillery, in thew centre, except three troops of horse- 
artillery, one on either flank, and one ja support. The reserve 
was under Sir Harry Smith, and with the cavalry fornied the 
second line.”+ The artillery were ordered to the front, and 
after avensonable time had been allowed for the mortar prac- 
tice, which it was speedily seen would never silence Lal Singh’s 
guns, our artillery opened thoir fire to ascertain tha position 
of the batteries, and the Sikhs then responded. Our artillery 
then made a nearer advance, protected by the whole of our 
infantry. When several hundred yards nearer, our guns 
were unlimbered, and several rounds of shot fired; thig was 
repeated until ay: approached within three hundred yards of 
the batteries. Then, seeing that these Sikh guns could not 
be silenced, the infantry advanced amidst a murderous shower 
_ shot and grape, and captured thom with matchless gal- 
lantry.t 

Tn the advance, General Littler’s division, marehin, 
direct on the village, edged away to the left, and caused 
an opening in the line between its right and Brigadier Wal- 
lace’s division, Littlen’s division, led with the greatest 
valour by its general, when close up to the enemy’s batteries, 
which fired volleys of grape, was compelled to retive; the 

* The Commander in-Chief’s Despatch, 
+ Ibid. } Ibid. 
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left brigade of the reserve, under Sir Harry Smith, was 
ordered forward to fill up the opening, and advanced an tha 
village with great energy. Wallace's and Gilbert's divisions 
forming the right and centre, were completely suceesstul, 
but when all the batteries of the Sikhs seemed to be within 
our grasp, the night set in (und there is no twilight in 
Tndin}, the dry fonge in the camp was on fire, the loose 
powder exploded in all directions, and it wos impossible, 
under thesg cireumstances, to retain the occupation of tha 
enemy’s batteries, which had been so gallantly won, All 
military order and discipline must have beon lost, and tho 
trgops were directed to form about 160 yards from tho ene- 
my’s camp, lying down in contiguous colimms at quarter- 
distance, Sir Iarry Smith’s division pushed on to the vil- 
Inge and maintained itself there till about 10 o'clock at 
night, when, not knowing’ the position of the troops on Ins 
right, he retired. Sir John Littler’s division, having ad- 
vanced against the strongest part of the work, suffed 
severely, especially her Mujesty’s 62nd Regimont, having 
seventeen oflicera Icilled or wounded, out of twenty-three, 
Having done everything that men could do, they ware 
obliged to retire. 

Just before dark, the gallant 8rd Dragoons, who ware on the 
extreme right, were ordered to charge; neyor for © moment 
considering the propriety of such an order, which was given 
by a. stafi-officer, now no more, they dashed headlong into 
the Sikh camp, carrying terror into the Silch ranks, but at 
the game time losing ten ollicers and 120 valuable men out 
of abaut 400. 

About twelve o'clook at mght, the Sikhs, finding that 
Sir Harry Smith had heea forced to retire from the village, 
and that thoir batteries were not oooupied, brought some 

ims to ben upon our column, the fire from which was very 
estructive, ‘Che Governor-General mounted hfs horse ond 
called to the 80th Regiment, which was at tho hond of the 
column, “My lads, we shall have no sleep until we have 
those guns.” The vegimont deployed immediately, advanced, 
supported hy the lst Bengul Trurapeana, and drove a large 
body of Silhs from three guns, which they spiked. ‘Nhe 
yegiment then retired and took up its position again at the 
head of the column as steadily as if on a parade, much to 
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the admiration of the Governor-General and Commander-in- 
Chief, the former of whom exclaimed, as they passed him, 
“Plucky dogs! plucky dogs!—we cannot fail to win with 
such men as these.” For the rest of the night our column 
was left comparatively unmolested, but it cannot be denied, 
that ita position was one of danger—grent danger. Dark- 
nesa had covered our ranks, while the scarcely thinned foe, 
driven from his foremost intrenchments, had still a formid- 
able artillery ssuisiblie intnet, Both Sir Jon Littler 
and Sir Harry Smith had been compelled to retire; and 
in the darkness the direction was not known to the 
Governor-General or Commander-in-chiof. They were 
left, with not more than 8,000 men, within 150 yards 
of An enomy’s com whose nahi they had no means 
of ascertaining. It could not be known whether ‘Te 
Singh had, dwing the action or during’ the night, marched 
up to reinforce Lal Singh. The noisy tramping of men, 
the fire of musketry and artillery, was continued by the 
Sikhs during the night, and in the, morning the expecta- 
tion most probable was, that the British army would have 
to encounter the whole concentrated force of the enemy, 

In this state of things, the Commander-in-Chief and the 
Governor-General determined to holt their ground, to wait 
patiently till the morning dawned, then to attack the one 
my's batteries, if they still held them, by taking them in 
reverse, to make one united effort by a simultaneous attack, 
to beat them, or to die honourably in the field. ‘The gallant 
Commander-in-Ohief, kind-hearted, heroically brave, guite 
agreed with the Governor-General. If ever confidence was 
inspired to troops by the conduct of their lenders, it was by 
Sir Henry Harding and Sir Iugh Gough on that occasion, 
They knew that the struggle would be sevore, but cheered 
all avound them with the certainty of success, ‘ha whole 
of Sir Henry Hordinge’s personal staf! having been put 
hors de combat except his son, Captain A, Iardinge, ali, 
however, had had his horso killed under him, Onaptuin West, 
of the Commander-in-Chief's statl, officiated as his side-de- 
oamp, 

By daylight the British troops had deployed into line, 
fnd all arrangements for renewing the attack being made, 
the Commander-in-Qhief put himself in front of the right of 
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the line; Sir Henry [ardmge did the same on the left, and 
keeping thirty yards in front of the lino to prevent the 
troops fiom firing, they advanced against the Sikh batterios 5 
the troops being told not to fire, or they would kill the 
Governor-General, 

The Commander-in-Chief also led the right in front of his 
men, and the line advanced at a steady paco searecly firing 
agshot, The opposition was slight, most of the guns boing 
taken in reverse, and wheeling round past the village of 
Ferozshuhr, the Buitish line swept down the whole lefé and 
reur of the enemy’s position, halting when they had cleared 
the works at the opposite extremity, The two chiels now 
rode down the line, end the regimental colours dropped, and 
saluted the Governor-General, and the men cheered as they 
passed, ‘The two chiets must at that moment hove felt » 

woud satisfaction and some recompense for tle previous 

Fouts of anxiety, but these feelings were of short durntion, 
for we had searoely seoured the enemy’s guns, seventy-four 
in number, before Tej Singh appeared m view, showing the 
policy of making the attack at the enrlicst moment that 
yeturning light enabled the Commander-in-Ohiof to do so. 

Littler's and Smith’s divisions had now rejoined the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and the enemy was daunted by his defont,— 
the beaten force retiring on their countrymen coming up, 
carried dismay into thew renks. Within a mile and a half 
of their captured camp they halted, fired several hundred 
rounds from their 2zumbooruks, or camel-swivels, and alter 
several, demonstrations, and a distant cannonade, withdrew 
about three o'clock. 

The first roll of the tide of invasion had now been resisted, 
and the beaten enemy scarcely halted until he had placed 
the Sutledge between him and his victorious opponent, 
The Commander-in-Chief was too weak in cavalry to follow 
him ee having had at the commencemont of the action 
only 2,000, nnd some by this time had gone into Feroz 
poor, and those who remained on tha field having beon nearly 
forty-eight hours without food or water, wore completely 
exhausted, 

The artillery also had consumed a vary larga proportion of 
their round shot in the attack of tho enomy : under these 
Ciroumstances, men and horses being completely worn out, it 
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was most judicious to be satisfied with the great victor 
+ gained, and forcing Tej Singh to retire on the Sutledge. Such 
fad contested fields cannot be gained without loss; ours 
among the Enropeans was severe, they having 488 killed, and 
1,721 wounded, of whom 5965 died subsequently, or were dis- 
abled, Every exertion was now made to alleviate the suffer- 
ings of the wounded, and by noon on the 28rd they were all 
in quarters at Ferozpoor, and quilts and cots wera furnished 
in abundance, In fact, it was almost incredible how the 
commissariat and executive departments could supply so 
much comfort in such a short space of time. The wounded 
owed much to the unwearied efforts of Captain W. B. 
Thomson and Lieutenant Goodwyn (who responded to every 
call), for their comparatively eed condition on the 28rd and 
24th, and it was a gratifying sight to the Governor-General, 
when he visited them, to find so much comfort where he 
anticipated so little. He generously gave strict orders that 
everything required should be supplied, and without the 
usual formality of an indent. Sir Henry Hardinge visited 
all the wounded, men and officers; and had a cheerful word 
for all, If 2 poor man had lost an arm, the Governor- 
General consoled him by pointing to hi& own empty 
sleeve, and ee him he would soon be all vight: Ifa 
soldier had had a leg shot iway or shattered, he reminded 
him that one of his sons, who was with him, and who went 
into battle at his side, had long had only one foot. The men 
were delighted at the urbanity and kindness shown towards 
them by the Governor of India, and jor « time forgot their 
own sufferings in the admiration which his kindness elicited.” 
Sir Henry visited the poor sufferers again and again, and 
watched over their welfare with ‘a solicitude that could not 
have been surpassed if they had been his own children. 
During the terrible night he had ane hy the Sikh camp, 
he had shared the privations of the soldiers, and had suffered 
pangs unknown to them, for the fate of his whole army, the 
tate perhaps of all India, was hanging upon a thread. The 
Commander-in-Chief, Sir Hugh Gough, whose arduous 
military duties did not allow him to visit. the wounded until 
some days later, did everything in his power to cheer 
tha men, praising their undaunted bravery, in one of the 
* Dr, Macgregor's “ Tlistory of the Sikhs,” &e, 
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hardest battles evar fought in India. Ie spoke to all and 
listened to all, and did ‘his utmost to gratily their every ’ 
wish, 
Major Somerset, Military Secretary to the Govornor- 
General, on the morning of the 22nd, was borne to the rear, 
mortally wounded, “while conducting himself with the 
hereditary courage of his race." * Major Brondfoot, political 
agent, also fell; “he was brave as he was able in overy 
branch of the political and military service” Major 
Broadfoo6 was the Inst of three brave brothers who held 
appointments in the Company's army, and fell in hattle. 
Captain P, Nicholson, assistant politicnl agent from Vovoz~ 
poor, was also killed in the action of tho Vist. With the 
exception of Captain Mills, who took the command of o 
troop of horse-artillery, all the politicnl agents were oither 
killed or wounded in this fierce struggle, Among the 
‘other truly distinguished officers who perished were Colonel 
Wallace, Captain Thomas Box, “soldier every inch of him,” 
Captain D'Avoy Todd, Major Baldwin, a Peninsular officer, 
and, Lieutenants Pollard and Bernard. Pollard had been 
wounded at Moodkee, but no persuasion could pravent his 
again joining bis gallant regiment, her Majesty's 81st, 
Among’ those who shared the dangors of this battle wore 
Prince Waldemar of Prussia, and his staff, Oounts Grueben 
and Oriolo, and Dr. Hoffmeister; the Inst officer was un- 
fortunately killed by a grape-shot, Prince Waldemar loft 
the field on the morning of tho 22nd, at the request of the 
Govergor-General, who was unwilling that 9 foreign prince 
should be further subjected to tho risk of losing his life, ‘he 
issue of the battle was not thon docided; but fortunately 
the prince returned to Terozpoor, and had tho satisiaotion of 
knowing, that though tho British had a fierce foe to cantond 
with, vietory had decided for them,t 

Fine phrases would be thrown away upon condnot and 
heroism such as were displayed at Forozpoor, ‘he plain 
professional despatches of Sir Henry Hardinge and Siv Hugh 
Gough form the best eulogium, “Alt bohaved nobly, Un- 
fortunately, in tho hurry of the moment, Sir John Littloy, in 
his despatch, used the words “panio-struck,” as applicable to 

* Sir Honry Hardinga'’s Despatoh, + Ibid, 
{ Ds, Macgregor, 
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her Majesty's 62nd Regiment, ond attributed some irresolu- 
tion on tho part of the native regiments in his division to 
the example of the 62nd. The charges were groundless. 
Before the 62nd fell back, it had seven officers killed and 
ten wounded, seventy-six rank and file killed and 154 
wounded. The regiment was numerically weal ; its loss was 
greater than that of any other European regiment present, 
Both the Governor-General and Oommander-in-Chief did 
all they could to remove the injurious impression; and at 
homa, in the House of Lords, the Duke of Wellington stood 
manfully forward to vindicate the fame of the heroic band 
and apply balm to their wounded pride, 


, 
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ALIWAL AND SOBRAON. 
A.D, 1848, January 28, February 10, 


Grea pains were taken by tho Sikh army to conceal 
from the Durbar the extent of their discomfiture and loss at’ 
Ferogshuhr; but much anxiety and irresolution were be- 
lieved to prevail at Lahore, ‘They believed that our army 
would follow up its advantages by one tlie river im- 
mediately and marching on the capital; but this was a 
movement not to be thought of without a powerful batterin, 
train, now moving upwards with the 16th Lancers, the 9r! 
Tancera, and her Majesty’s 10th and 68rd Regiments of Foot, 
which, with the 48rd and 69th Regiments of Native Infantry, 
had composed the Meerut force under Sir John in 

Upon this seeming indecision of the British, the Sikhs 
resolved to make another effort to maintain their position on 
the left bank of the Sutledge; and for this purpose, they 
began to construct a new bridgo of boats, not very far from 
the spot where they crossed the river after haying’ been 
driven from Ferozshulr, Our army of tho Sutledge was 
stationed somewhat from the river, and no opposition was 
offered, by tham, ‘The bridge of boats was soon constructed, 
and 9 téte-de-pont thrown up in front of it with much mili. 
tary skill, in a position very favourable to defonce, The 
opposite banks were high, and the river, where the bridge 
was Inid, made a slight curva inwards; so as to throw tho 
opposite banks suffoiently forward to afford protection to 
both flanks of the advanced position from heavy artillery 
placed in battery. Above the bridge, and not far from it, 
was 0 pood ford, which facilitated the communications with 
the forces on the opposite bank. Advantage had also been 
taken of the paucity of our troops at Loorlinne, to effect a 
passage for a foree of about 10,000 men of nll arms, in 
the neighbourhood of that town. No attack was mude 
either on the town or cantonment af Loodiana; the objact 
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of this force appeared to be rather to intrench itself near 
the place at which it crossed, in order to obstruct our pro- 
ress and to cut off the passage of supplies en route to 
erozpoor, and to intercept the communication between the 
posts. As soon as the Meerut force joined the Commander- 
in-Chief's camp, immediate measures were taken to reinforce 
the Loodiana post and the station at Busseean; some native 
infantry, some light cavalry and some guns, were sent thi- 
ther, and the ack, the women, and the children, were re- 
moved thence to Umballa. Meanwhile Sir Harry Smith 
had been detached to reduce Dhurmkote, and keep open 
the communication for supplies and ammunition from our 
rent. Sir Harry was now reinforced, and having’ soon 
with him 7,000 men and twenty-four guns, if was 
confidently believed that he could at one and the same 
time relieve Loodiana and protect the whole of our rear, 
Dhurmkote was evacuated at Sir Harry’s approach. In 
marching from Jugraon to, Loodiana, Sir Marcy lost a 
yood deal of his baggage, and sugtained some heavy fusi- 
ades, which -he did not wait to retwn, His troops were 
much harassed when he reached Toodiana. His presence 
ut an end to the consternation which was becoming general 
im that part of the country, The Sirdar Runjoor Singh 
had strongly intrenched himself at Aliwal, about eight miles 
to the westward of Loodiana; he had 16,000 men and fifty- 
six guns, and, on the evening of the 26th of January, he 
received a reinforcement of twelve guns and 4,000 regular 
troops. Sir Harry Smith most gallantly attacked thg Sikhs 
on the 28th of January, with not more than 16,000 men in 
all. The right of the Sikh force rested on Bundree, and 
their left on Aliwal, they had advanced a short distance 
from their intrenched camp, and cannonaded the British for 
half an hour, until our brave fellows stormed the village of 
Aliwal—the key of their position. The whole of the British 
line then began to advance. Her Majesty’s 16th Lancers 
charged in the most gallant style but the Sikhs lay down on 
the ground, and the lancers could not well reach them, while 
they either fired their muskets at the 16th, or cut despe- 
rately at men and horses with their keen swords, This clis- 
tinguished cavalry regiment had upwards of 100 men killed 
or wounded, great mass of Sikh infantry could be 
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broken only by our artillery. One Sikh cannon after ano~ 
ther was captured. So ably were the orders of attack con~ 
ducted, erch column and line arriving: at its point of attacle 
to the very moment, that the enemy were soon driven head- 
long: back over the xiver; and all the Sikh guns wero cap- 
tured or destroyed. Only one gun was carried by the Sikhs 
to the opposite bank, and there it was spiked by Liontonant 
Holmes, of the irrepular cavalry, and Gunner Scott, of the 
horse-artillery, who forded the river in pursnit. The victory was 
complete, and the confusion among the Sikhs preat. Camp- 
crue munitions of war, all shines that Runjoor Singh 
had hrought with him, were captured. These were indeod 
« glorions operations ;” this was indeed a * completo nnd de- 
cisive victory.’* It cost usin all 161 killed end 418 wounded, 
There was now for a short time a perfect lull in the cam- 
aign, The Sikhs at Sobraon wont on strengthening their 
position, und adding to their guns on their 2éte-de-mont ; and 
Sr Hugh Gough waited for his artillery and reinforcements, 
From the 14th of Januaxy till the beginning of February, 
the enemy were industriously counres in building their 
defences, under the direction, it is said, of a Siicieh, engi- 
neer, ‘The army under Sir Charles Napier, which had been 
assembled at Sukkur, by order of the Governor-General, con- 
sisting of 16,000 men, was moving up to the left bank of 
the Sutledge, towards Ferozpoor, and would have proved, 
had the war lasted, a most valuable reinforcement to the 
army of the Sutledge. It had by this time reached Bha- 
wulpooy, opposite Mooltan, and as the Nawab of that place 
had intimated to the British government his intention of 
remaining neuter, and of taking no part in the war, the 
Governoy-General, feeling that the blow must be struck and 
the contest decided at Lahore, requested Sir Charles Napior 
to come on with his staff in advance of his avy, add to 
join him without delay, boing desirous of having the assist 
ance of that distinguished officer in tho pending stinggle. 
Sir Obarles Napier did not, unfortunately, arrive in time to 
participate in the glories of Sobraon, but came up with the 
army at Lahore, 
On the Oth of February, the heavy guns from Delhi 


* Despatches of the Governor-General, Sir Harry Smith, and Sir 
Hugh Gough. Maogregor's ‘ History of the Siklys 
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renched the Commander-in-Ohief’s camp; on tha 8th, Sir 
Harry Smith had rejoined head-quarters from Aliwal, 

After the battle of Ferozshuhr, the Governor-General had 
taken up his quarters at Ferozpoor, occasionally riding to 
the Commander-in-Chief’s camp, which was now twenty-four 
miles distant from Ferozpoor, to confer with his excellency. 
In one of these rides, the Governor-General’s horse fell, and 
so severely contused the Governor-General’s thigh, that he 
was obliged to be taken in his carringe to the field on the 
morning of the 10th, 

The enemy’s works were very strong, and although, on 
the first intelligence of the battle of Aliwal, and at sightof 
the numerous bodies which floated from the neighbourhood 
of that battle-field down to the bridge of boats at Sobraon, 
the Sikhs seemed much shaken and dishenrtened, they now 
appeared to be as confident as ever of being able to defy us 
in their intrenched position, and to prevent our passage of 
the river, The soldiers were chiefly those who had been 
trained by the French and Italian officers. They had stron, 
walls, only to be surmounted by scaling-ladders, whic 
afforded a secure protection for triple lines of musketry, In 
all, they wore 84,000 men, with seventy pieces of artillery ; 
their position was united by a good bridge to a reserve of 
20,000 on tho opposite bank, on which was a considorable 
cnmp and some artillery, commanding and flanking the field 
works on the side of tho British.* 

The forces under Sir Hugh Gough consisted of 6,588 
Bwropeans and 9,691 natives, making a total of 16,294 rank 
and filo, and ninoty-nine guns’ Sir Hugh ordered this force. 
to march at half-past three o'clock on the morning of Tnes- 
day, tho 10th of Fobruary, when his men would be fresh, and 
there would be a cortainty of many hours of daylight. To 
pass another night like that which had been spent within 
the onomy’s camp at Forozshuhr, was by all menns to ba 
avoided, ‘The troops began to movo out of camp at the 
yery moment: rl spaae and they marched in silence to their 
destination. Sir IIngh was now much stronger in cavalry, and 
very strong in artillery. To at once put his battering ond dis- 
acon avtillory in position in an extended somicircle, em- 

racing within its fire the works of tho Sikhs, It had boen 
* Qommander-in-Chief's Despatch, 
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intended that the cannonade should have commenced at day- 
break, but so heavy a mist hung over the (age and river, 
that it became necessary to wait. It was half-past six before 
the whole of our artillery fire was developed. “ Nothing 
could be conceived male than the effect of the batteries 
when they opened, as the cannonade passed along from the 
Sutledge to Little Sobraon, in one continued roar of guns 
and mortars; while, ever and anon, thd rocket, like » spirit 
of fire, winged its rapid dlight high above the batteries in its 
progress towards the Sikh intrenchment, Well might the 
Commander-in-Chief call the opening of tho cannonade ‘ most 
spirited and well-directed’ ‘The Sikh guns responded with 
shotsand shells, but neither appeared to clo much execution ; 
the latter were seen bursting in mid-air ere they reached the 
British batteries, while some of the shot passed over Rhoda- 
wala, and struck the ground in front of General Gilbert's 
division, It now became a grand artillery concert, and the 
infantry divisions and brigades looked on with a certain degree 
of interest, somewhat allied, however, to vexation, lest the 
artillery should have tha whole work to themselves, 

«The Commander-in-Cliief, however, was determined to 
give full play to an arm which he did not possess to 
an efficient extent in other hard-fought battles. It was 
reported, that the guns were to play for four hows at 
least ; but there is some reason to belicyo, tliat the rapid 
firing had nearly exhausted the ammunition before half 
that time had elapsed ; and it was onca more to be proved, 
that the British infantry were not to remain mute spectators 
of a battle. ‘ Notwithstanding, wrote the Commander-in- 
Chief, ‘the formidable calibre of om gums, mortars, and 
howitzers, and the admirable way in which they were served, 
and aided by a rocket battery, it would have been visionary 
to expect that they could have silenced the fire of seventy 
pieces behind well-constructed batteries of earth, planks, and 
fascines, or dislodge troops, covered cither by rodoubts ,or 
epaulnents, or within a treble line of trenches,” * 

Compared with Ferozshuhy, the works nt Sobraon ware 
regular fortifications, in the construction of which no labour 
had been spared. ‘Ihe utmost ingenuity of the Sikhs aud 
their European advisers had been exerted to render this, 

* Dr. Maogregor's  Iistory of the Sikhs.” 
KK 
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their last an fe impregnable, A French officer is said 
to have assured Tej Singh, that it was utterly impossible for 
the Biitish to make good their entrance. The British were 
now about to try with the musket and the bayonet. “At 
nine o'clock, Brigadier Stacey’s brigade, supported on either 
flank by Captam Horford’s and Pordyce’s batteries, and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Lane’s troop of horse-artillery, moved to 
the attack in admirdlle order. The infantry and guns aided 
ench other correlatively. The former marched steadily on 
in line, which they halted only to correct when necessary ; 
“the latter took up successive positions at the gallop, until at 
length they were within three hundred yards of the heavy 
batteries of the Sikhs, But notwithstanding the regularity 
and coolness, and the scientific character of this assault, 
which Brigadier Wilkinson well supported, so hot was the 
fire of cannon, musketiy, and zumbooruks,* kept up by the 
Khalsa troops, that it seemed for some moments impossible 
that the intrenchments could be won under it.”+ There was 
a temporary check ov pause, “ buG soon persevering gallantry 
triumphed, and the whole army had the satisfaction to see 
the gallant Brigadier Stacey’s soldiers driving the Sikhs in 
confusion before them within the aren of their encampment.’ t 
Every Ses nent was cleaved, the intrenchments were 
passed, and our matchless infantry stood erect and compnet 
within the Silh enmp, “Ter Majesty’s 10th, 68rd, and 
80th Regiments, with the 88rd, 43rd, 69th, and 68rd Native 
Infantry, moving ot a firm and steady pace, never fired a 
shot till they had passed the barriers opposed to them—a 
forbearance much to be commended, and most rorthy of 
constant imitadion, to which may be attributed the success af 
their first effort, and the small loss they sustained.’ This 
attack was crowned with all the success it deserved, nnd led 
by its gallont commander, Major-General Sir Robert Dick, 
chiatnaa the admiration of the mimy, which witnessed its 
disciplined valour. When checked by the formidable ob- 
stacles and superior numbers to which the attacking division 
was opposed, the second division, under Major-General Gil- 
bert, afforded the most opportune assistance by rapidly ad- 
* Gung mounted on camols, and carrying pound shot, 


¢ The Commander-in-Chief's Despatches, 
t Ibid. 
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vancing to the attack of the enemy’s batteries, anteving their 
fortified position after a severe struggle, and swoeping 
throngh the interior of the camp. This division inflicted a 
very severe loss on the retreating enemy.” “We pian 
to ‘be with a portion of Gilbert's division,” says Doctor 
M‘Gregor, “when the order arrived from the Governor- 
General, and the troops immediately advanced. Onward 
they went; but, if intended to support Stacey on the right 
of the enemy's position, they missed the object, for they un- 
fortunately came in front of the centre and strongest portiop 
of the encampment, unsupported either by artillery or 
cavalry. Ter Majesty's 20th and Ist European Light In- 
fontry, with undaunted bravery, rushed forward, crossed a 
dry nulleh, and found themselves exposed to one of the 
hottest fires of musketry that can possibly be imagined; 
and what rendered it still more galling was, that the Sikhs 
were themselves concealed beliind high walls, over which 
the European soldiers could not climb, To remain under 
such a fire without the power of returning it with ony 
effect would have been madnass—the men would have beon 
annihilated. Thrice did Her Majosty’s 20th Regiment charge 
the works, and thrice were they obliged to retire, each 
tima followed by the Sikhs, who spared none, and aut to 
pieces the wounded. Similay was the fate of the Ist Buro- 
enn Light Infintry, who, in retiring, had their ranks thinned 
y musketry, and their wounded men and officers out by 
the savage Sikhs. To the latter, the nullah prosented an 
admiyable defence, for the slope was towards them, while 
the Huvopeans on the high bank were completely exposed. 
At length the sacond division, which at Ferozshuhr had 
driven the Sikhs before them, capturing their guns at the 
point of the bayonet, and entoring' their encampment, were 
Ted to the right of the intrencliment at Sobraon.”+ Tho 
second division was emulated by tho firsé division undor Sir 
Harry Smith, which dashed against the enemy's left. Yot 
was it not until some of the 8rd Dragoons, under Major- 
General Sir Joseph ‘Thackwell, had moved forward and 
ridden through the openings of tho intronclments in singlo 


* General Order by tha Governor-Genoral of India, dated Camp, 
Kessoma, February 14th, 1846, 
+ History of the Sikhs, 
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file, and re-formed as they passed them; and galloped over 
and ent down the obstinate defenders of batteries and field- 
works; and the weight of three entire divisions of infantry, 
with every field artillery gun which could be sent to their 
aid ;—it was not until all this had been cnst into the scale, 
that victory finally declared for the British, The fire of the 
Sikhs slackened, then censed nearly altogether; and the 
victors, pressing them on every side, swept them in masses 
over the bridge of boats, and into the Sutledge, which a 
udden rise of seven inches had rendered scarcely fordable. 
n their efforts to reach the right bank through the deepened 
water, they suffered a terrible carnage from our horse-grtil- 
lery, Ifundreds fel under this cannonade; hundreds upon 
hundreds were drowned in attompting the perilous passage, 
This awful slaughter would have excited compassion, had 
they not, in the earlier part of the action, sullied their bra 
very by slaughtermg and mangling every wounded soldi: 
whom the fortune of war left at their meroy, “The enemy’s 
shattered forces,” says the Governor-General, “were driven 
into the river, with a loss which far’exceeded that which the 
most experienced officers had ever witnessed. Thus termi- 
nated, in the briefspace of two honrs, the most remarkable con 
flict, in which the military combinations of the Commander. 
in-Chiof were fully and ably curried into effect, The enemy’s 
select regiments of regular infantry have been dispersed, and 
a large proportion destroyed, with the loss, since the cam 
paign began, of 220 pieces of artillery taken in action.” * 
ithin the intrenchments above sixty-seven pung were 
captured, together with upwards of 200 camel-swivals and 
numerous standards, Before the hour of noon, this great 
battle was over. It might, indeed, be well termed a glorious 
fight, and complete in its results. The battles of Moodkee, 
Bensabihi, and Aliwal, had weakened the power of the 
Sikhs, but the battle of Sobraon had completely broken it, 
Tt was, of courso, bought at a dear price, Lor Majesty's 
20th Regiment alone exhibited a loss in killed and wounded 
of thirteen officers, cight sergeants, and 167 rani: and file, 
The loss of the Ist European Light Infantry wns still heavier. 
Her Majesty’s 81st, which had fought most nobly at Mood- 
kee Ferozshubr, and Aliwal, had soven officors and 14? rank 
General order 
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and file killed and wounded at Sobraon. Her Majesty’s' 
50th, or Queen’s Own, had twelve officers and_297 rank and 
file Killed and wounded. Her Majesty's 10th Foot lost threa 
officers, three sergeants, and 127 yank and file, These 
regiments suffered the most, but other regiments snf- 
fered severely. The total loss was 820 killed, 9,068 wounded. 
The brave oe Robert Dick, who led the attack on the in- 
trenchments, received a mortal wound after he had entered 
them ; “thus fell, most glorionsly, nt the moment of victory, 
this veteran officer, displaying the same energy and intre- 
pidity as when, thirty-five years ago in Spain, he wns tle 
distinguished leader of the 42nd Highlanders.” Brigadier 
Charles Cyril Taylor, who commanded éhe third brigade of 
the second division, also fell. Brigadier MacLaren was 
borne off the field mortnily wounded, while leading the 
fourth brigade of the centre division against the strongest 
part of the intrenchments. When put into his bed, he said 
he must cross the Sutledge with the salen European light 
infantry, eveh though he were carried in a dooly, Major- 
General Gilbert was ay wonnded; and the gallant 
vatornn, Colonel Ryan, of the 50th, was severely wounded. 
Fourful had been the loss of the Sikhs. Five days alter 
the action, and when the walls of the intvenchments had been 
nearly levelled with the ground, the sand-bank in the middle 
of the river was completely covered with their dead bodies, 
and the ground within their encampment thickly strewed 
with caveasies of men and horses. With the permission 
of the Commander-in-Chief, Sir Hugh Gough, they returned 
to carry off their dead; hut the task was found too irksome, 
and many hundreds, not swept away by the river, wore left 
as food for the jackal, the wild dog, and the vulture, 
Scarcely was the action over when tho Governor-General 
despatched his military secretary, Licutenant-Colonel Wood, 
with the tidings of victory, to Sir John Grey, who was 
stationed half-way between Porozpoor and Sobraon with 
two regiments of cavalry, threo of infantry, and a ficld 
battery. aa directed Sir John Grey to move with his 
force immediately to the ghaut opposite Ferozpoor, the 
military secretary procoaded to Forozpoor, whieh he reached 
in an hour and twenty minutes, the distance from the field. of 
aetion being twenty-four miles. Ile carried orders to Sir 
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John Littler Qvho had been warned hefove to be ready) to 
mareh with every available man to che ghaut, and before 
daylight the next morning six regiments of native infantry 
and six guns had, by means of six country boats, crossed 
the Sutledge, at a point nearer to the capital than where the 
debris of the Sikh army was stationed. On the followin 
day the bridge of boats was nearly completed by the able 
and indefatigable Mujor Abbott, of the Engineers. Had the 
British then followed up the Sikhs, they might have made 
their way withont resistance to Lahore, and have there 
Mnewed the contlict ; but such was not the intention of our 
commanders, and the capital of the Punjanb was desea to 
be ocoupied by the British without any repetition of the file. 
consuming: pada ed which had occurred on the left bank of 
the Sutledge, If pressed, they would have fought hard -in 
their despair; but the vaunted power of the Sikhs was in 
reality destroyed. Sham Singh, Dhubal Singh, IHora 
Singh, Kishen Singh, Mobaruck ‘Ali, Newaz Ihan, all 
they bravest sirdars and leaders, had perished. The dis 
comfited warriors who survived, bding left to themselves, 
began to disperse. Our army quietly crossed the river, and 
took undispnted possession of Kussoor, which, in former 
times, had tice defied the power of Runjeet Singh. On the 
14th of February the Governor-General announced by pro- 
olamation, dated from Kussoor, that the British army had 
crossed the Sutledge, nnd entered the Punjanb, “in accord- 
ance with the intontions expressed in the proclamation of the 
18th of December last, as having heen forced upon, him 
for the purpose of effectually protecting the British pro- 
vinces, and vindicating’ the anthority of the British govern- 
ment, and punishing the violators of treaties and the 
disturbers of the public peace,” . Military operations against 
the government and army of the Lahoro state had not been 
undertaken by the government of India from any desire of 
territorial aggrandizement. 

The heads of a treaty wore soon sketched and agreed to, 
The government of Lahore was to pay, as an indemnity for 
the expense of the war, a crore and a half of rupees, or about 
one million five hundred, pounds sterling.* All the guns wo 


* The Tullunder Doab, ho district betwoon the Bers and Sutledge, 
yras confiseated and proclaimed British territory, 
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had taken were to be retained, and all thoso which the Sikhs 
had ever pointed aguinst the British were to be iret Ups 
ey troops and their turbulent Jenders were to be disbanded 
‘or ever, 

Thus ended the first Punjab war. The British army at 
Lahore amounted only to 94,115 men of all arms, of which 
4,424 only were European infantry, and. with tho exception 
of 1,466 ‘in progress from Scinde, there was not another 
effective European infantry soldier within 1,000 miles of 
Lahore. With such a force, annexation of tho Punjanb was 
imporsible. ‘The campaign had lasted sixty days. 16 cost} 
inclpding: the donation of a year's batta to the troops, about 
two millions sterling ; the Lahore durba» and Ghoolab Singh 
paid an indemnity of a million and a half, and the revenue 
ofthe territory which the British government confiscated 
amounted, after all expenses, to about half 9 million an- 
nually, In a pecuniary point of view, therefore, this was 
the cheapest war that was ever waged, as well ua the 


shortest, 
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THE BATTLE OF THE ALMA, 


RKenaow of nearly forty years’ duration had lulled the English 
people into falso security. ‘The efficient strength of their armies 
had beon from timeseto time reduced, and no very energbtic 
mensutes had been adopted for keeping up those “ wooden 
walls,” upon which alone the safety of our shores must depend. 
Men began to imagine that the era of war had prased away, 
and that the blessed period, long the dream of the bard and the 
philosopher, had at last arrived, in which the sword might be 
converted into the ploughshare, and mankind repose in seou- 
rity beneath the shadow of the olivé, Rumours of wars in 
our distant Indian possessions bad occasionally aroused the 
public from this falso seourity, and disasters in Affghanistan 
excited a transitory feeling of alarm ; but the danger passed 
away, and with it the excitement that it had oveated, A 
temporary misunderstanding between tho European powers, 
as in the case of the quarrel between Egypt and the Porte, 
the Tahiti affair, or the Spanish marriages, for a moment 
threatened to dispel the delusion ; but diplomacy triumphed 
over these difficulties, until political economists believed*that , 
the pen had superseded the sword, Yet, during these years of 
tranquillity, an enemy was scattoring the seeds of future 
digoorl, Whilst Europe was slooping, Russia kept awake, 
watohing for a favourable opportunity to strike the fatal blow, 
No wvnderfal ponetration was rogquired to unmask her 
policy ; but people paid little heed to what sho was doing, 
The age had grown too busy in the pursuit of wealth to in- 
yestigato such matters, The man who can procure luxuries for 
whioh an anciont Sybarite might have sighed in vain, in retwn 
for that gold which he has mado his god, believes that the 
defences of a state consist also in money—that the immunity 
of mankind from serfdom is a mero question of pounds, 
shillings, and pence, Bitter, indeed, were the sacrifices by 
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which the nation was aroused from its Jothargy. While 
we had been disbanding our armies and womonning our 
fleets, the subtle Emperor of Russia remained true to the 
hereditary poliey of his race, as it is tracod out in the follow- 
ing passage from the Will of Peter the Great ;—“ We must 
keap steadily extending our frontiers,—northward along the 
Baltic, and southward along the shores of the Black Sea,” 
Sometimes by intrigue nnd menaces, and on other occnsions 
by open violence, had the poworful sovereign of Russia 
assailed the independence of the Sultan, until at length, 
under a pretended anxiety for the wolfare of the Obristintss 
of ,the Greek Church residing in the Ottoman ompire, 
Nicholas demanded the right of oxercising a protectorate over 
about three-quarters of the subjects of the Porte. This 
demand was at last made in the most arrogant manner, and 
Prince Menschikoff, who presented it in an ultimatum on 
the 5th of May, 1853, declared that if not conceded in fivo 
days, the most sorious consoquences would ensue, 

Onr space will not allow us to relate the negotiations that 
followed, nor to detail tho efforts made by France, England, 
and Austria to svort the blow, It is cortain that nothing 
less them the overthrow of the Turkish empire wag intended 
by the Emperor Nicholas; for, on the 21at of February, 1853, 
he had pointed out to our ambassador at St. Petersburgh 
the probability of its peed dissolution, at the same timo 
declaring that he would never permit England to establish 
herself at Constantinople, Nicholas ovon wont so far as to 
offer, England a share of the spoil, in return for her con- 

-nivance at this contemplated aggression, “As to Egypt,” 
said this crafty ruler, “I quite understand the importance to 
England of thet territory, I can thon only say, that if, in 
the event of distribution of the Ottoman succession upon 
tho fall of the empiro, you should take posscasion of Egypt, 
T shall have no objections: to offer, I would say the samo 
thing of Candia : that island might suit you, and I do not 
know why it should not become an English possession,” 

Unable to influenco Wngland by the offer of bribes, and 
foiled in his object of driving tho Sultan into submission by 
throats and bravado, the Czar withdrow his ambassador from 
Constantinople, and issued a manifosto announcing his inten- 
tion of occupying the Danubian Principalities of Moldavia 
and Wallachia, as “ material guarantebs,” ‘The Russiang 
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srossed the Pruth on the 2d of July, 1854, and on the 5th of 
October, the Sultan published a declaration of war. Trance 
and England prepared to support Turkey, the fleets passed 
the Dardanelles, and expeditionary armies were at once 
equipped for the defence of the Turkish soil. The Euglish 
sent at first about 20,000, and tho French 30,000 men; but 
these numbers were from day to day augmented by the 
atrival of reinforcaments, Lord Raglan, an old associate and 
ally of the great Duke of Wellington, took the command of 
the English contingent, which was at first assembled at Galli- 
PS and Scutavi, and thence sent to Varna and its neigh- 
bourhood, The French were commanded by Marshal St. 
Arnaud, with General Canrobert as second in command, * 

Whilst tho allied forces were being mustered near the capital 
of the Ottoman empire, several battles were fought upon the 
banks of the Danube, between the Russians and the gallant 
‘Turks, under Omar Pasha, in which the latter were victorious, 
The immense armies brought into the field by the Russians 
wore routed by them in every encountor, and the victories of 
Oltenitza, Citale, Kalafat and Gimlgevo spread their fame 
throughout the world, The memorable siege of Silistvia, 
which, after the most desperate struggle, the Russians were 
compelled to abandon in despair, convinced the allied com- 
manders that Turkey was safe from any invasion, and the 
expedition to the Crimea was at once resolved upon. 

The encampment at Varna and its neighbourhood proved 
unhealthy ; the French aud English troops were attacked by 
cholera; many gallant men falling victims to this terrible 
scourge, Rumours of an intended ynove at length raised*theiv 
drooping spirits. Weary of inaction, and anxious to escape 
from the peatilential encampments, in which they had lost so 
many of their comrades, the idea of marching against the 
foe Rindled the liyoliest enthusiasm. ‘Tho transports made 
their appearance, and in September 1854, tho most powerful 
armament that ever yet embarked upon the sens sailed for 
the Crimea. The Roman legions that eagerly pressed forward 
to the conquost of Carthage, tho navios that grappled for the 
dominion of the world at Actium, and the Spanish Armada, 
in modern times, sink into insignificance, both as regards 
power and numbers, when compared with the imposing flotilla 
which France and England, in alliance with the Porte, 
launched ogainst the northern aggressor. Sgience, skill, 
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numbers, were all combined to vendor it terrible and izre- 
sistible, and a new agent was called into operation, by the 
vid of which even seas were bridged over, and the woansome 
delays formerly cqused by opposing tides and contrary winds 
overcome, War’ was never before conducted upon so grand 
a seale, nor with go fair a likelihood of success, 

On the 14th of September, tho second annivorsary of the 
death of the Duke of Wellington, a landing was offoctod at a 
place called Old Fort, about tielye miles below Eupatoria, 
and thirty from the fomed fortress of Sebastopol. ‘Tho 
Russians did not offer any opposition to tho disombarkatiof? 
,of the allied troops, alihongh detachments of Cossnels wore 
seat prowling abont in various directions, and from the 
reports of the Tavtars it was ascertained that a largo army 
intgreepted the road to Sebastopol. 

The strength of the allied forces was as follows:— The 
English army consisted of four divisions of infantry, each 
division being composed of two brigades, each brigade of 
three regiments, ‘T’o each division of infantry was attached 
a division of artillery, odusisting of two ficld-batlerics, oach 
battery of four nine-pounder guns, and tivo ftwonty-four 
pounder howitzers, The brigade of light onvalry was also 
embarked, the heavy brigade remaining at Varna, With tho 
cavalry was a six-pounder troop of horse-artillery, Tn all, the 
British mustered 26,000 men and 54 guns; the French 
24,000 men, and, I believe, about 70 guns; tho Turks 4,500 
men, with neither cavalry nor guns,’ * 

Such was the force with which the invasion of the Crimea 
comnfonced, For many nights the English soldiors slept 
without tents, and, indeed, hate bivouncs during the flist period 
of their occupation of the enemy’s territory, wore attondod 
with much discomfort, But tho men thought littl of 
danger or inconvenience, so ongor wore they to ty thoir 
strength with the foe. 

On tho morning of the 19th of Soptember, tho woleomo 
ordor to march was given, ‘The method of advance was by 
double aolumn of companies, from tho contro of divisions, 
the artillery being on tho right of their rospootive divisions, 
During a temporary halt, Lord Raglan, attended by a brilliant 
ataff of French and English officers, rode along tho front of the 


* Captain Hamley: “The Story of the Campnign,” 
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columns. In passing the 56th regiment, Marshal St, Arnaud 
exclaimed : “English, I hope you will fight well to-day!” 
Tho reply was given at the battle of the Alma. Some 
skirmishing took place between our cavalry and the Cossacks a 
but the Russians conld not be induced to make a stand, and 
the samy pursned its march in eagor expectation of meeting 
with the foe, That hope was soon realized, and on the 
memorable morning of the 20th of September the allied 
forces came in sight of the Russians, strongly posted on the 
steep heights beyond the river Alma, a stream rising in a 

y vange of hills and flowing towards the sea, Every heart 
bent high with patriotio satisfrotion, for the enemy the troops 
had so ardently deswed to encounter awaited their appréach 
almost within gun-shot, in an attitude of stern defiance. 

The position oceupied by tho Russians was one of gigat 
naturel strongth. An oye-witness of the conflict saya, “I 
afterwards rode over the field of battle, and it appenred to ba 
perfectly astounding how any troops in the world could have 
forced it. Properly defended, it should have been impregnable 
against the world.” With such ovideitce as this, we can pardon 
tho Russian general's boast to his imperial master, that he 
would hold it for three weoks against any force that might 
appen. . 

Pith ground on which the Russians had entrenched them- 
solves was steep, and in somo places precipitous, rising 
cocasionally to an elevation of six or seven hundred fest, 
Every advantage had been taken of this formidable position, 
and avé vied with nature in rendering it still more seoure, 
Earthworks and batteries had bgen erected at every*point 
of vantage, and ridge rose abovo ridgo bristling with can- 
non and swarming with sharp-shooters. At each opening 
guns were planted, and tho ascent was literally covered 
with Russian soldiors, Tronchos of considerable depth, and 
extending for a milo in front of the elevation, had been dug 
at certain intervals, and overy possiblo precaution taken to 
impede the advance of an assailant, In the contre of the 
position a strong enrthwork had beon constructed, defended 
by 32-pounders, whilst on the summit a nmmbeyr of field- 
pieces wore ranged ready to hurl destruction upon the 
advancing foe, Indeed, it is very doubtful whethor such 9 
well-fortified and almost inaccessible position was ever before 
carried by asanult ;*cortainly not in so short a space of time 
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as that in which the battle of the Alma was won. The 
French, who marched upon the right, and wero to a certain 
degree protected by the fleet, commenced tho attack, and 
drove back the Russian skirmishers and sharp-shooters with 
‘noredible rapidity. The Zouaves and Chasseurs d'Afrique 
crossed the stream a little after noon, scaled the heights facing 
towards the sea, and gained a footing upon the hills. 

Still the French commander did not think that he had 
accomplished enough to give the signal for the British to 
commence their attack upon the left and the centre of the 
Russian position, as had been previously sottled by the allied 
generals. Tho fire of tho enemy's guns decimated our fore- 
most ranks, and some of the brave felloys had been ordered 
to lie down, when Lord Raglan, impationt of delay, gave the 
order for the advance, and in a moment the men were in the 
stitam. The gallant old general rushed to the post of honour, 
and three of his staff fell at his sido, 

Tho exocution enused by the murderous fire of the batteries, 
and from the volleys fired by the numerous riflemen, was 
tervifio, and the English columns scomed to stagger under 
the fearful shower of shot, shell, and grape, to which thoy 
wore exposed, Yot the men pressed bravely on, and tho 
Light, the First, and the Second divisions were quickly 
engaged in a deadly struggle, The 55th regiment suffered 
severaly, and the 7th Fusiliors, led by Colonel Yea, were, to 
use the words of a chroniclor of the battle, “swept down by 
fifties.” A brigade of the Light Division, consisting of the 
7th, 28d, and 33d regiments, under the command of General 
Codrington, had, at this juncture, advanced too far, and 
actually got into one of *the Russian batteries, when the 
enemy swarmed round their ranks in such numbers that they 
wore compelled to retire and re-form, 

The Grenadiers and the Fusiliers, tho 95th, tho 19th, the 
30th, and the 47th regimonts, woro at their side in an instant, 
and all prossed eagerly forward with the regularity and firm- 
ness of troops on parade, Just beyond ithe battery tho heads 
of a atrong body of Russians wore visible, and these at last 
formed. and charged down tho hill in a compact mass upon 
the British troops toiling up,the steep in face of tho dreadful 
fire, that was doing such execution in their ianks. Some 
guns that had been brought up by the English artillory, with 
much difficulty, now opened upon this Russian column, and 
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so true was the aim, that at ovory discharge a clear passage 
was made through the serried mass. This well-executed 
Manoeuvre decided the day, the Russians turned, broke, and 
fled over the hill, 

In this trying and painful ascent the indomitable valour of 
our men—many of them in action for the first time in their 
lives—was fully displayed. Exposed to a continual roar of 
artillery, without being able for some time 10 retin the fire, 
they kept on their course undaunted, The men never 
quailed nor paused in their toilsome and perilous mareh, 
After the retreat of this formidable battalion tho battle was 
speedily won, 

Thus ended the Battle of Alma, the first victory of the 
alliance between the Tvench and the English, and one 
that sheds lustre upon the military annals of both nations, 
Tt was not a fair fight between two combatants of nefrly 
equal strength, but tho assault of an army upon another little 
inferior in numbers, yet occupying a position all but im- 
pregnablo. It was the expulsion of a numerous foe from a 
natural position almost unassailable, rendered doubly formid- 
able by entrenchment and fortification, A Russian general, 
who was found hiding himself, just after the aotion, stated 
that the Russians numbered 50,000, and in defence of their 
rapid defeat, said that they had “come to fight men, and not 
dovils, as the red-conts seemed to be.” 

Silontly aud with storn resolution did onr gallant fellows 
wend their way up the ascent, Tach officer and man had 
resolved to drive the enemy from his fancied security, or to 
perish in the attempt, Nothing but this firm resolyeecould 
have availed in such a struggle, lad there been the slightest 
hesitation or faltering, the whole affair must have miscarried. 
It was this wonderful insensibility to dangor—this fenrless 
advance in the face of what appenred to bo inevitable destrue- 
tion—that struck torvor into the souls of the myrmidons of 
the Czar. 

A viotory so brilliant and decisive was not purchased 
without severo sacrifices, Many officers and men—the lions 
of the fight—-had found a soldier's grave. The best blood of 
France and of England flowedfresly in that fierce and ivve- 
sistible assault, Tho French lost about 1,400 in killed and 
arounded, and the English nearly 2,000, The Russian loss 
was never' clearly estimated, but in killed, wounded, prisoners, 
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aud deserters, it must have amounted at the very least to 
6,000 men. Tho effect 6f the victory was greater than most 
eople could have imagined, and even thin our commanders 
ew at the time. The Russian army fled in foarful disorder, 
and had the expedition possessed proper means of transport, 
and a good cavalry force, Sebastopol might have been wou 
without striking another blow. As it was, strong natural 
positions on the Katcha qnd the Belbek, which offered 
Yeasonable means of obstruction to an invading force, wore 
abandoned, and the Russian hordes seemed anxious to got as 
far away as possible from the heroes who had scaled the 
heights of the Alma, 

Moreover, the wounded claimed the utmost solicitude, 
and fiom the want of o sufficient number of surgeons and 
a groper supply of remedies, some time ocourred ere their 
wants could be properly attended to. Many were sent on 
board the fest, which lay at a convonient distance. The snd 
and mournful duty of burying tho dénd was also performed, 
and the Russian wounded were brought in. Some of those 
misguided mon fired at our rave fellows, who came to render 
them assistance, ‘This exasperated the troops, and in cortain 
cases led to torrible retribution, + 

Tew trophies fell into the hands of the conquerors, in this 
sharp and ganguinary fray. Princo Mensohikoff’s travelling 
carriage was captured, containing private papers, which showed 
how confidently he had looked forward to » very different 
jssue to the encounter, Some guns were taken, and arms and 
accoutrements were scattered about in such profusion as to 
justefy the suspicion that many of tho Russians had fied helter- 
skelter from the field of Rotion, ‘Tho colours of tho different 
regiments bore memorable marks of the deadly nature of the 
struggle, and the fight for the standard onrriod by tho Scots 
Fusiliers will be remembered as long as the annnls of British 
heroism exist, Tho army rested two days, fully ocoupied in 
yemoving the wounded and burying tho dond ; and thon ox- 
eouted the celebrated flank march, which brought thom in 
sight of the far-famed towors of Sebastopol.* 


* For an account of this celebrated alego, soo “The Groat Sloges of 
History,” by William Robson ; published by George Routledge and Co. 
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THE BATTLE OF BALAKLAYVA, AND THE CHARGE 
OF THE SIX HUNDRED. 


Wut the allied army was engaged in establishing itself on 
the heigths around Sebastopol, the Russians once more 
gathored courage, and stole back to the celebrated stronghold, 
As they had not been attacked, since the day of the Serce 
onslaught which dr¢ve them in headlong confusion from the 
ridges of tho Alma, they breathed with greater freedom, and 
ventured once more to aspire to victory. Moreover, tfeir’ 
commanders had received considerable reinforcements ; for 
the Emperor Nicholas had the sagacity to perceive that 
everything depended upon striking a blow quickly and 
inflicting some terrible disaster upoy the allied troops before 
they had time to establish themselves in the Crimea, ‘Thus, 
when the first bombardment of Sebastopol commenced, on 
the morning of the 17th of October, the Russians appeared 
in great force, and were not only able to man the batteries 
and to defend tho city, but could send o large army into the 
field to assume the offensive, whenever the chance of doing 
this with advantage might present itself, 

At half-past seven in the morning of the 25th of Ootobor, 
an orderly galloped up to the English hend-quarters, gvith 
the intelligence that a strong corps of the Russian horsd, 
supported by artillery and several battalions of infantry, were. 
marching into tho valley towards the Turks, with tho pro< 
beable intention of cutting off our Iino of communication, 
and separating us from our stores and material of war, at 
Balaklava, In a moment the camp was in action, and 
eyoryono prepared to take his part in the defence of the 
position, It soon appeared that the Turkish redoubts had 
been attacked by overwhelming forces, and their occupants 
compelled to retire, The situation of these outworks was 
perilous in the extreme, About 3,000 yards in front of the 
heights ocoupied by the British army, on the plain faoing 
towards the valley of the Tchernaya, appears a range of 
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isolated hills, upon four of which entronchmonts had beon 
thrown up, armed by artillery and garrisoned by Turks, 
These were in reality the outposts of tho Allied camp, in the 
front of Balaklava. © Against theso tho Russians concontrated 
their force, on the 25th of October, and tho Turks flod 
from Nos. 1, 2, 3, and ‘4, redoubts, successively. Although 
they were at the time of the occurrence much corsnred for 
their somewhat precipitate retreat, military mou who really 
understand the case admit that a prolonged defonco was 
irapossible, Some batteries on an eminonce, as woll as tho 
field-pioces in the valloy, opened out upon theso ontworks, 
and the gallant Turks, attaoked on all sides; woro unabld to 
Offer nny effectual resistance to tho masses of horao and fool 
thot the Russian generals brought agaihst thom, 

The First Division, and part of the Light Division, had in 
th® meantime twned out in the English camp; and on tho 
heights to the right of the valley, a little in advanco of the 
town of Balaklava, Sir Colin Campbell had drawn up tho 
93rd Highlanders, Tho Turks, hotly pursued by tho Russian 
horse, took refuge with, the Highlanders, and formed upon 
their flanks, hither they were pursued by tho Russians; 
and the 98rd did not condescend to alter thoir formation 
to receive the charge, Sir Colin Campbell said, “I did not 
think it worth while to form them even four deep.” ‘Their 
commander was xight, As tho Russians appronchod, they 
were received with a yolley from tho Minié muskols; and 
when within one hundied and fifty yards, anothor volley was 
fired, with unerring aim, Tho Russians turned and votreated ; 
baffled by a mere handful of British infantry, 

‘ho English cavalry tad now reachod tho sceno of aotion, 
and prepared to take 9 glorious part in the contost, ‘Tho 
hills were crowded with cager spoctators, anxiously watohing 
the issue of that splendid passago of arms, ‘Tha Russians 
having vecovered from the ofleots of their panic, and boing 
joined by largo reinforcoments, caught sight of our small 
cavalry force, drawn up in battle array. Probably thoy 
imagined that in tho immense suporiority of numbors thoy 
possessed, the favourable moment had como for wiping ont 
past defents. Bo that as,it may, they advanced ngninst the 
English horse, their first fine extending doublo the longth of 
ours, and being quito three times as deop, Brigadicr-goneval 
Scarlett at this moment put the Seotch Greys and the ldnnis- 

Lu 
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killen Dragoons to the charge, and with a wild shout they 
burst like & storm-cloud upon the very centre of the Muscovito 
masses, Valiantly, after a struggle of 1 few momonts’ dura- 
tion, they out their way through those serried ranks, and 
emerged only to make 2 fierce onslaught upon the second 
line, now rapidly advancing to the encounter. Again to the 
numerous spectators that lined the hills, and held their 
breath in painful anxiety, did the handful of Inglish seem 
to be surrounded and swallowed up by their numerous 
assailants ; yet again did they reappear, and, gathoring their 
scattered forces for one last charge, burst upon the Russians, 
and drive them in disorder down the valley, 

The heavy cavalry had brilliantly sustained their reputation? 
in utterly routing a body of the enemy's horse three times 
more numerous than themselves, 

The temporary repulse of the Turks had beon gallantey 
vedeemed, and the attempt of the Russian generals to force 
their way into the rear of our position completely frustrated, 
when an action occurred which, while it onhances the glory of 
the British arms, was attended with consequences that will ever 
invest it with the character of a deplorable sacrifice, Although 
beaten by our gallant horsemen, and hurled in confusion 
down the valley, the Russians still held thrde of tho redoubts 
captured from the Turks, and had succeeded in carrying off 
some guns, ‘Their cavalry had retreated down the valloy 
towards a narrow gorge that formed its outlet, Here six bat~ 
talions of infuntry took their stand, protected by thirty guns in 
position ; while on the neighbouring hills masses of infantry 
were collected, and in some parts guns had been brought up. 
To attack such a foree as this, even with greatly superior 
numbers, would have beon a deed of no ordinary daring; and 
what shell we say, thon, of the 600 gallant fellows, who 
undertook that which an army might havo hesitated to easay ? 
This small cayalry force had advanced nearer to the onemy in, 
obedienge to instructions sent by Lord Raglan, when Captain 
Nolan, as brave a soldier ax ever grasped a sword, brought 
Lord Lucan, the commander, an order which he, did not 
clearly understand, Imagining that Lord Raglan never could 
have intended him to charge an army in position, ho in- 
quired of Captain Nolan whore ho was to advance? “ Thore 
are the enemy, and there are the guns; it is your duty 
to take them |” was the reply which he received. In spito 
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of this, Lord Lucan hesitated before ho gave Lord Cardigan 
the order to lead forth the Light Brigade to what seemed 
certain destruction ; but Captain Nolan volunteered to join 
the charge, and the order was issued. 

Té was only a fow minutes after elevon when, in all the 
pomp and circumstance of glorious war,” the Light Brigade 
moved forward in that field of fame. When still 1,300 yards 
from the foe, they were assailed on overy sido by a furious 
discharge from the battories ; and, although they rode with 
all speed, many a bold horseman had bit the dust before 
ablow could be struck in return, Each gap made bysthe 
murderous cannonade in their first rank was supplied from 
"the second, until at Jength thoy veachgd the Russian masses, 
and sebred the artillery-men at thoir guns, In the fearful 
medley that ensued, the English horsemon amply redeemed the 
time they had lost in traversing the plain in order to reach 
the enemy, Encircled by hosts, they turned to regain their 
comrades, when a body of Russian Lancors descended upon 
their flank, Struggling hand to hand with theso new 
assailants, and fearfully outnumbered, though not daunted 
nor overwhelmed, the fato of the Light Brignde appeared to 
be sealed. At this moment the Russian gunnors returned to 
their pieces ; and, to their oternal shame, opened a fierce fixe 
upon both friend and foo, Fortunately, the Heavy Brigado 
now advanced to cover the retreat of that heroic band, which 
had ridden fearlessly to almost cortain destruction, and the 
French cavalry at the same time executed a brilliant charge 
‘upon a battery at the left, and thus the remnant of the Light 
Brigade was sayed. 

The Light Cavalry suffered terribly in that drendful shook 
of arms. Captain Nolen was among tho first that fell. Lord 
Cardigan, who led the charge, and was the first man into the 
battery, escaped with a slight wound, Ton officers and 147 
men were killed, and 11 officers and 110 mon wounded. 
Their names are written in the grateful remembrance of theix 
country ; and not a man who rode forth on that heroio 
mission, whether with life he paid the ponalty of lis courago, 
or survived to tell over the marvels of his hair-breadth 
escapes, but occupies a ylace in tho roll of England's best 
and bravest sons, 
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THE BATTLE OF INKERMANN; 


THD SOLDIERS’ BATTLE, 


‘Tutry was a spot on the extreme right of tho English lines, 
whigh had not been properly strengthened, and here the 
Russians made afi attack tho day after the battle of Balaklava, 
‘This weak part of our defences was approached from thé 
ravines of the Tchernaya, and it overlooked the valley and 
the caverns of Inkermanu, But Sir De Lacy Evans and his 
Division were on the alert ; as the Russians found to théir 
cost, They commenced the attack about one, and in less than 
an hour from that time wore utterly routed, The English 
artillery made some splendid practice, and the Ist, 3rd, the 
4th, and the Light Divisions, had all.turned out to assist in 
the conflict, which was, however, brought to so glorious a 
termination by Sir De Lacy Evans's Division, without other 
aid. That gallant officer, fully improssed with the insecurity 
cf this extremity of the English lines, insisted upon the 
urgent necessity of having it stvengthoned, and made forcible 
representations at head-quarters on the subject. Stops wore 
taken to romedy tho evil ; but, owing as much, perhaps, to. 
the inadequacy of the force at the disposal of Lord Raglan, as 
to any other cause, enough was not done, and tho results spon 
became apparent, in the sudden attadk of the Russiaus upon 
this weak point, and tho danger to which the allied armies 
were exposed therefrom. 

The Muscovito hordes could not be ensily induced to face 
thoso troops who had already snatchod victory from thom, in 
spite of numorous obstacles, so that now lovies wore brought 
into Sebastopol. It appears from information obtained atter 
tho battle, that the Grand Dukes Michael and Nicholas joined 
tho army in tho Crimea, and that 50,000 Russian troops 
from the banks of the Danube and the interior of Russia 
reached the beleaguored city, vi@ Parekop ond Odessa, during 
the first week of November. On the night of the fourth, a 
solemn military and yeligious festival was held in Sebastopol; 
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and the soldiers were addressed, not only by tho sons of the 
Emperor, and their own commanders, but also by the ecole- 
siastical dignitaries of the Greck Church. The men were 
told that the joys of heaven and 2 crown of glory awaited 
thoge who fell in batéle ; that the Emperor would liberally 
yoward those who survived ; and that, in exterminating tho 
English, they were fulfilling their duty both to God and to 
their Emperor, Eyery means was used 10 oxcite their enthu- 
siasm, aud a liberal supply of rakt, their favourite stimulant, 
was distributed to them, just before they set out, in the early 
morning of that cold and dismal 5th of November, foysiho 
purpose of driving the English into the sea” . 

* The English camp was dark and cheerless, ‘The rain had 
fallen, almost without intermission, for four-and-twenty hours, 
and a thick imponetrable mist rendered the darkness of the 
ight still more gloomy, The ringing of the bells in Sebastopol 
was heard plainly by the watchers in the camp, and one 
or two of tho sentinels of the outlying pickets fancied that 
they could dotect the noise of rumbling wheels ; but, as this 
‘was supposed to proceed from ammunition oarts or arabas 
entering the fortress, little heod was paid to it at the time, 

Brigadior-General Oodrington, according to his usual 
custom, visited the outlying pickets of his brigade about five 
in the morning; and, in the courso of conversation with 
Captain Prettyman, remarked that “it would not bo gur- 
prising if the Russians availed themselves of the fayourable 
opportunity afforded by the gloom and the wet, to attempt a 
surprise.” ‘The words were scarcely out of this gallant soldier's 
mouth, when tho noiso of a rapid discharge of muskotry 
recounded from the valley below, and Gonoral Codrington 
galloped back to arouse the sleeping troops, Tho camp was 
soon astir; and tha mon, many of them but half awake, 
scarcely understood the cause of tho suddon alarm, Tho 
matter, however, turned out to be more serious than had 
been at first imagined; for tho Russians wero not only 
attacking in force, but had availed thomsolves of the darkness 
of the night to drag up artillery to overy point which com- 
manded the English lines. So completo was tho surpriso, and 
80 numerous were the asspilants, that the pickets of the Second 
and Light Divisions wore speedily driven in, although they 
contested the ground inch by inch. Field artillery, and even 
guns in position, were immediately ised on the evacuated 
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hills, and they opened a dostructive fire upon our men, 
Balaklava was threatened, and a feint made against the 
French lines, in order to distract the attention of our braye 
allies. The Russians brought 50,000 men into action; more 
than enough to have driven the English army, now reduced. 
to 12,000 men, from thoir position. 

Fortunately, a brigade of the Second Division, under Bri- 
gadier-Genoral Adams, advanced to the relief of the retreating 
pickets, and checked for a momont the onward career of the 
Russians. The other brigade of the Second Division attempted 
to pyerate on the flank of the enemy; when the guns, which 
the Russians had brought up in the night, opened a tre- 
mendous fire of round-shot and shell, Tho Guards had by” 
this time reached the ‘scene of tho conflict, into which they 
plunged with fearless alacrity. But so many pojnts had been 
threatened, and the Russians directed such masses on oadi 
part, that nothing but the exertions of every man, and the 
perseverance of every chief, could possibly save the army. Sir 
George Cathcart, hoping to effect a diversion, led his Division 
to the charge ; but was surrounded inp deep raving, and fell 
like a hero at the head of his corps, Sir Georga Brown, who 
came up with the Light Division, was wounded ; Sir Colin 
Campbell, with the Ilighlanders, and tho Third Division, 
under Sir R, England, which acted as a reserve, were engaged 
before theend of the battle, 

Tho English line, from one extremity to the other, was 
now engaged in a dreadful struggle, in which about 8,000 of 
our troops endeavoured to arrest the progress of an army six 
times more numerous, Moreover, their powerful artillgry 
had by this time concentrated its fire-upon owr columns, gud 
our own guns being thus outmatched could do but little 
exeoution, An eye-witness declares: “ The battle of Inker 
mann admits of no desoription. It was a series of dreadful. 
deeds of daring, of sanguinary hand-to-hand fights, of despair- 
ing rallies, of desperate aasnults—in glens and valleys, in 
brush-wood glades, and romote dolls, hidden from all human 
eycs, and from which the conquerors, Russian or British, 
issued only to engage fresh foes,—till our old supremacy, 
so rudely assniled, was triumphantly asserted, and the bat- 
talions of the Czar gave way before our steady courage and 
the chivalrous fire of France.”* 

* Sea “The War;” by W. H, Russell, G, Routledge and Co, 
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Tha fight around and within tho Sandbag battory, situate 
on ao descent towards tho Tchernaya, was truly terrific, ILere 
the Guards, outnumbered by fearful masses, and surrounded, 
fought like lions brought to bay. Their ammunition being 
exhausted, they continued the contost with thoi: muskets, 
and even hurled stones at their assailants, Tho Russians, 
confident in their numbors, returned several times to the 
encounter, gained 2 momentary triumph, and were agam and, 
again beaten back. But they had met with an autagonist 
whom they could not intimidate ; and although they main- 
tained this deadly struggle for three hours, their ardourghacd 
fgomewhat cooled, when the brave Fronob, led by General 
Bosquet, advancing at a rapid pace, , tuned tho sale, and 
assisted to drive them headlong down the hills. ‘Tho wild 
shout of defiance they uttered, ns they joined tho English 
lines, was the note of viotory, and the Russian retroat changed 
to a total rout, Not more than 8,000 British and 6,000 
French troops were engaged in that fatal field; and they 
had defeated the Czar’s best troops, to the numbor of about 
50,000 men, supported by » poworful artillery. 

A military man, who bore his part in the conflict, sums it 
up in thes terse sentences: “On our part it was a confused 
and desperate struggle, Colonels of regiments led on small 

artios, aud fought like subalterns,—oaptains liko privates, 
Once engaged, every man was his own general, Tho onemy: 
was in front, advancing, and must be beaten back, The tido 
of battle ebbed and flowed, not in wide waves, but in broken, 
tumultuous billows, At one point the enemy might be re- 
pulsed, while at no little distanco thoy wore making thoir 
most determined rush, *‘fo stand on the orest aud breathe 
awhile, was te our men no rest, but fer more trying than the 
close combat of infantry, where there woro human foes with 
whom to match, and provo strength, skill, and courago, and 
to call forth the impulses whioh blind the soldier to doath or 
peril, But over that orest poured incessantly the rosistloss 
cannon-shot, in whose rush there seoms paietuing yindiotive, 
as if each wore bestriddon by some angry demon; ovashing 
through the bodies of mon and horsog, and darting from the 
ground, on a second cowso pf mischief, * * * ** Raroly 
has such an artillery-fire been so concentrated, nnd for so 
long, on an equally confined space. ‘Tho whole front of the 
battle-field, from the ravine on the left fo the two-gun battery 
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on the right, was about three-quarters of a mile. Nine hours 
of such close fighting, with such intervals of cessation, left 
tho victors in no mood for rejoicing, When the enemy finally 
retired, there was no exultation, as when the field of the Alma 
was won: it was a gloomy though a glorious triumph.” ** 

The English fought in a half famished condition ; many of 
them not haying broken their fast, The loss was serious ; 
especially whon the diminished strength of the army is taken 
into consideration, Tifty officors were killed ; among whom 
may be mentioned Generals Cathcart, Strangeways, and 
Galdio; and about 100 wounded, ‘The Guards lost 14 officers 
killed, About 2,500 non-commissioned officers and privates 
were killed, wounded, or missing. ‘The Russian loss must 
have beon nearly 16,000, 

Thus were the great battles of the French and English 
alliance, in cach of which the latter, by a strange chante, 
bore the brunt of the conflict, fought and won, At the Alma, 
54,000 French and English drove 50,000 Russians from a 
strong position, which thoy deemed impregnable, in less than 
three hours, At Balaklava, a handfal of English horsemen 
spread terror and confusion through the ranks of a Russian 
army, At Inkermann, 50,000 Russians, under the cover of 
a, poworful artillory, were held at bay for several hours by 
8,000 English troops, and finally routed by the allied forces, 
at the most amounting to 14,000 men. ‘These are deeds 
worthy of our ancient renown ; and posterity will admit that 
tho three great victories of the French and English alliance, 
which established our footing in tho Crimea, cemented the 
bond of union between the two peoples, and enabled thor at 
last to wrest the proud fortress, refired for aggressive pur- 
poses, from an unscrupulous and a powerful foe, have added 
an imperishable lustre to the annals of tho nineteonth 
century, 


* Seo “The Story of the Campaign;” by Captain Hamley, in 
Plagkwood's Magazino, 
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THE INDIAN MUTINY. 
AD, 1857, 
ORIGIN OF THE MUTINY. 


Ar the end of January, 1857, symploms of Asobedioneo wero 

observed among tho Native troops in, Bengal, ‘There had 
ybeen no such feeling exhibited fora hundred yenrs,—that is to 

say, since tho time that Lord Clive completely crushed a 
mutiny and overcame 60,000 soldiers under the command 
of Surajak Dowlah, the Nawab of Bengal, a victory which 
decided the question of thé supromacy of tho British power 
in India, and laid tho deep and strong foundations of our 
Empire in the East.» 

From that time India had been ruled with tho aid of a 
Native army, brave, faithful, and devoted to the interests of 
Emopean government, Withé,tho oxception of a mutiny 
at Vellore, m the Presidency Sf Madras, which ocowred in 
1806 and was immediately suppressed, there had been no 
suspicion of the loyally of the Sepoy or Native troops,, 

In Bengal, however, the Sopoys were men of higher easto 
than thosa who made the bulk of the troops in the other 
Presidencies, ‘Tho cavalry were mostly Mobammedans, and 
the infantry Tlindoos @f a high caste, A laygo number of 
the men had come from Oude—a district containing » war- 
liko population, who yielded only a nominal obedience to tho 
Governmont of Lucknow, and frequently, soliled their own 
quawels among themselves without reforring to Turepean 
authority, Jor soveral years the intorforonce of the English 
Government with somo of the practices of theso Ilindoo trihos 
had given great offence to the high-caste mon, Widows 
wore no longer permitied io burn themselves on tho funeral 
pyres ofttheir husbands. gA large number of Natives had boon 
converted to Christianity, while several who did not profess 
the Christian zeligion had yet thirown aside tho superstitions 
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of their early teaching. Then the European laws of succession 
and the inheritance of landed property were enforced ; the 
Kingdom of Oude had been annexed by the Hast India Com- 
pany—a measure which, though it was beneficial to the poorer 
and most numerous part of the population, was most dotest- 
able to the fierce and tyrannical chieftaing, who held the land 
with their bands of armed retsiners, and exacted iributs from 
the labourers by oppressive Inws. 

All these things combined’ to make some of the more 
influential Natives dissatisfied ; and the Mohammedans, who 
were vory active in ondeavouring to promote a spirit of 
mutiny, pretendod that they wore anxious to re-establish the 
ancient rule under the King of Delhi, a feeblo old man 
upwards of eighty years of age, Tho great object of the 
plot was to make the men of the Native army dissatisfied, gud 
to induco them to desert their duty and take parb against the 
Europeans, Yor a long timo this endcavour was frustrated 
by the good faith of the Sepoys, who had reison to believe 
that they were better off under the English Government than 
they would over be under the despotic sway of their Native 
princes ; but, always ready to take advantage of every tixoum- 
stance, the chiofs of the conspiracy found means to persuade 
the mon that the Enropeans intended first to degrade them 
by breaking their caste, and then to foree them to embrace 
the doctrines of Christianity. 

At this time a now kind of rifle, called the Enfield rifle, was 
introduced into Bengal for the use of the troops; and as 
greased cartridges were necessary for the effective use of this 
‘wonpon, it was intended that a supply of these shoulde bo 
issued to the mon, 

Now, for a high-casto Hindoo or a Mohammedan. to placo 
jin his mouth anything contaminated wilh the fat of cows or 
pigs would be considered abominable among tho Natives ; 
and it was soon roported amongst tho men of the Sepoy 
regiments that these cartridges were soaked in unclean grease, 
and that the intention of tho European officers was to 
degrade the caste of the soldicrg, that they might afterwards 
fores them to- accept the Christian religion, Not a single 
cartridge had been issued to tho troops at that tithe; and 
when it was known how great an objection was entertained 
to the use of the greased cartridges, none were supplied, 
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Tt happened, however, that some of the cartridges made at 
Serampore differed slightly in tho colour of the paper to those 
formerly used, and though at Barrackpore, where there was 
the greatest discontent, it was explained that the differonee 
svas not the result of granse, and that not a particle of fat was 
used in their manufacture, the men continued to suspect their 
officers, and a chemical examination of tho cartridgos was 
ordered. Tho men were assured that there was no grease in 
the paper, ond that there wag no desire whatever to make 
them chango their religion. But tho omissaries of the con- 
spiracy were continually busy in the ranks, and on tho 29fh 
of February a regiment of men on parade refused to receive 
their ammunition, The same night these men broke open 
the huts where their arms were piled, took possession of their 
ampaunition, and carried arms and ammunition to their lines, 
Upon this the Colonel called out the cavalry and artillery, 
and, going to the parade-ground, demanded that they should 
Jay down their arms, This was done, and tho mon dispersed. 
A Court of Inquiry determined that the regiment should bo 
disbanded ; but disaffection was so rapidly spreading, that 
5,000 Sepoys were already in arms within sixteen miles of 
Calcutta, ‘The Kuropean troops were sont for from. Burmah, 
and the mutinous Native regiment was ordered to Barrack- 
pore, with a wing of the 53rd Queen’s Regimont, two troops of 
artillery, and twelve pieces of cannon, which had beon sent 
into the cantonment. 

On the 3ist of March fhe mutinous regiment was marched 
into the square and there disbanded, The oxpenses of their 
joumey were to be defrayed by the Governmont, and thoy 
‘wore permitted to retaix? their uniforms; acts of clomency 
which they soemed to feol deoply, declaring that thoy had 
heen misled by false reports, and petitioning to bo re-em- 
bodied. Iwo days before this a private Sopoy, named Mungal 
Pandy, who seened to have worked himself into o fury by 
an infoxicating drag called “Dbhang,” camo suddenly on 
parade with o loaded musket and fixed at the Adjutant of tho 
corps. He missed his aim, and tho Licutenant tried to size 
him, but was wounded in the hand by a sword which the 
Sepoy néw brandished, gLho Sorjeant-Major, who went to 
the assistance of the Lieutenant, was also wounded, and his 
Jife waa only saved by tho assistance of another Sepoy, who 
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was rewarded for his good conduct. The intending assassin 
was tried by court-martial and condemned to he hanged, a 
sentence which was carried out, and acknowledged by the 
erviminal to be a just punishment for his obedience to evil 
advisers, Still the mutinous spivit imoreased, and more 
alarming reports were now made. In Fuityghur a chowkedar, 
or village policeman, had been seen to run up to another and 
give him two chaupatties, or little unleayened cakes, the 
common food of the poorer classes. IIe ordered the man to 
whom he gave them 10 make ton more, and give two to each 
of-the five nearest chowkejdars with the same order. He was 
obeyed, and in a few days the whole district was in commo- 
tion with chowkejdurg running about with these cakes, ‘They 
passed on from district 10 district with wonderful rapidity, 
and it was evident that the enkes were intended as spme 
mysterious signal, the meaning of which was unknown oxcept 
to tho initiated, and perhaps only intended to keep up the 
excitement and expectation of the people. A‘ tho same time 
reports continued to be spread that the greased cartridges 
were to debase the Hindoos, and to help to force them to 
abandon their religion, ‘This went on for two morfths, and 
on the 16th of May the Governor-Gonoral, Lord Canning, 
issued a proclamation contradicting theso rumours, and 
warning the Natives from being led astray hy false ropresen- 
tations, 

This, then, was the commencement of that Indian mutiny 
which forms such a dreadful page in the history of our Mastorn 
Empire. 

At the time of the outbreak there were in the Presidency 
only thres European regiments at Birmah, and three at Pesha- 
wur, the eastern and westorn oxtromities of the Empire. In 
the Punjab, which absorbed the greater portion of the forces, 
there was a regiment at Lahore, at Sealkote, Forozepore, 
Jullundur, Umballah, and Rawul Pindee; while the larger 
portion of the artillery was alao in the Punjab territory with 
a large local army of Punjabeos and Sikhs. 

There wore three European regiments at Simla, in the hills, 
and two ab Meerut; but in Oude, a country just forcibly 
annexed, and swarming with a hestile population, there was 
only ong, There was one regiment at Agra, one at Singapore, 
and one af Calcutta ; but Dolhi, a place inhabited by bigoted 
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Mochammedans, surrounded by strong fortifications, and con- 
taining both military stores and treasures, was loft unpro- 
tected by any European regiments, though there were three 
regiments of Native Infantry and a battery of Native Artillery 
in cantonments on the high ground about tivo miles to the 
north of the city. ; . 2 

At Meerut, which is about thirty-eight miles from Delhi, 
eighty-five men of the Native Cavalry wero brought up on 
parade to be tried by caurt-mAztial for refusing to fra with 
the cartridges that had heon supplied to them, which wero of 
the same kind as they had been using for goveral montis, 
‘They were sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment, and were 
marched off in chains to the gaol. The Luropean troops at 
this station consisted of dotachments of the 60th Rifles, 6th 
Dragoon Guards (Carabineers), and tho Bengol Artillery, who 
ware posted aboub three miles from tho Native camp, ‘Ihe 
court-martial was held on a Saturday, and on tho next 
evening (that of Sunday) the Native regiments suddenly roso 
in furious mutiny, fied upon their officers, and at once 
marched off to the gaol%o rolease the prisoners, Tho prison 
‘was set™on. fire, and above 1,000 convicts rolensed. ‘These, 
with the rabble of the town, joined the mutincors, and com- 
mitted horrible atrocities on tho European residonts. . Ladies 
and little children, as well as officers, were barbarously mur- 
dered, stvipped, and their bodies hacked and slashed with 
swords, * 

‘When the alarm was first givon tho European troops were 
preparing for church-parede, but they at onea marched on 
tho*Native lines and poured in a fire of grapo and musketry, 
One regiment of Sopoy fnfantry, and the cavalry which was 
also stationed there, fled in tho direction of Delhi; and 
though the Carabincers pursued them and cub many of them 
down, a largo number escaped, Lad thoy been all killed the 
mutiny might not havo been so terriblo. But tho night was 
dark, the bungalows had been sot on fire, and the women and 
children required immediate protection, The 11th Native 
Infantry remained without taking any pari in the mutiny, 
They even protected thoir own officors, but they did not 
attack th& insurgents, ‘key remained comparatively passive 
while the station was being reduced to a heap of charred 
ruins, and women and children were being cut to pieces, or 
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only effecting their escape by seeking some place of conceal- 
ment. The murderer of one of the ladies, whose body was 
shockingly mangled, was afterwards captured, and at once’ 
tried and hanged without further delay, his body being after- 
wards burnt to ashes, 


THE FIGHT .FOR DELHI, 
A.D, 1857, Afay 11th to Sept. 20th, 


On Monday Inorning, the lith of May, the Sepoys who had 
escaped from Meerut reached the walls of Delhi, tho first to 
arrive being tho vanguard of the 8rd Light Cavalry, Theso 
were but the forerunners of the great army of rebels which 
afterwards flocked from all quarters to the city, They entered 
tho gates of Delhi without opposition, and immediately began. 
to attack with swords and carbines every European whom 
they met, Aftet several civil officors had been killed, notice 
was sent to the Brigadier, and the b4th Nativo Infantry, with 
two guns, was marched down from the cantonment? « This 
regiment passed through the Cashmere-gate in good order, 
but directly it had reached the city and met some of the 
xebels, the Sepoys ran to the side of the road, and left their 
unarmed officers to the murderous fire of the enemy. After 
shooting down all these officers, the mutinous cavalry Sepoys, 
wore received by the mon of the 54th with signs of friend- 

* ship, and the work of carnage commenced, the infuriated 
wretches, drunk with “bhang,” riding up to their victims at 
full gallop and shooting thom down without mercy, ‘Tho 
residents then made their way in a frightened crowd to the 
Hlagstafl-tower in front of the cantonments. A company of 
Native Infantry was stationed there, and a large party of 
ladies and gentlemen, togothor with. several officers who were 
woll armed, wont up to » round tower which commanded 
the road to tho palace, Ié was evident, however, that the 
regiment stalioned there was also mutinous. Jn the afternoon 
the magazine in the city exploded, and this was the signal 
for the mon at the flagstaff to rusleto their arms and join the 
insurgents, When this was known, it was determined that 
all who could do so should escape, and most of the ladies got 
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away in conveyances, tho gontlemen. escorting thom on hovge- 
pack. Colonel Graves romained till the rest had gone off, 
and the larger number of the party reached Kurnaul in safety, 
while others sought a refuge at Meerut, 

In tho meantime tha work of murder went on rapidly 
within the walls of Delhi. The Europeans who had fled to 
the palace to claim protection of the King were butchered 
there, with his knowledge, and in the presence of his sons. 
Men wore shot down, ladie# hacked to pieces after boing 
beaten and insulted, and infants were tossed on the points of 
Dbayouets before the yes of their motherg, No crugliy 
seemed too horrible for the mutinous wretehes to perpetrate ; 
and those English officers who, as a dyty, stayed with thoix 
regiments in order to try 10 prevent their joining in theso 
atrgcities, were most of them sacrificed to the fury of the men, 

’ a fortified bastion near the Cashmere-gate a number 
of Europeans, mostly women and children, had sought for 
shelter, and it” was supposed that the Nativo troops there 
svould protect them; bub towards the afternoon, when the 
placo was quite full, theso scoundrels began firing upon the 
lefoncetoss crentures, who had no means of scape, Somo 
few gob away by dropping down into the ditch from a bastion 
of the tower, and, with the aoe of two or threo of the officers, 
escaped to the bushes and the jungle, whence they wero 
afterwards rescued by an escort of cavalry from Meerut, In 
a housoenear ths Great Mosque at Delhi a number of 
Europeans hed taken rofuge, and as they had no water to 
drink, they begged to be takon to the palace, The rebels 
swove that if they would lay down their arms, water should 
pe given them, and tha’ they should bo takon in safety to 
the King. ‘They did so, and were immediately seized, placed 
in a row, and shot without mercy. 

Tho principal magazine in Delhi was under the care of 
Lieutenant Willoughby and Lioutenants Forest and Raynor. 
Directly they heard of the revolt, theso officers ordered the 
gates to be closed and barricaded, while inside the gato 
Yeading to tho barrack were placed two six-poundors, loaded 
with grape, beside which stood gunners with lighted matches 
in their hinds ready to fire 

The principal gate of the magazine was dofonded by two 
guns with chevaue de frise on tho inside, and. two aix-pounders 
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were so placed as to command this gate and a small bastion 
in the vicinity, Within sixty yards of the gate wore threo 
more six-pounders, and 2 howitzer, which could be so managed 
as to act upon any part of the magazine in ils neighbourhood. 
Arms were given to the Native troaps who wore inside the 
magazine, but they received them so icluctantly that it 
was evident they only wanted an opportunity to join the 
mulineers, ‘These arrangements had scarcely been made 
when guards from the palace came and demanded possession 
of the magazine in the name of tho King of Delhi. 

No answor was given to this summons, and soon aftorwards 
‘scaling-ladders wove placed against the wall, The troops 
inside immediately glimbed up the sloped sheds of the 
magazine and joined the insmgents by descending tho ladders, 
after which the enemy appeared in great numbers on {he 
top of the walls, where an incessant five was kept up on them 
by the two gunneis, Buckley and Scully, who loaded and 
handled their guns with steady precision, fiing round after 
round as long az a shot remained, although the Sepoys kept 
up a volley of musketry within fortycor fifty yards, 

Whon the last round was fired, Lieutenant Wikeughby 
gave the order for exploding the magazino, and Seully imme- 
diately oboyed by firing the trains, A torvific explosion 
took place, and those: who escaped from beneath tho ruins 
rushed out through the sally-porl on the river front. 

Lioutenant Willoughby was so severely wounded that he 
died shortly afterwards, but the two other Lieutenants escaped 
without serious injuries, the survivors of as brave an exploit 
ag over was yvecorded in the annals of war. © 

General Anson, the Commandet-in-Chief, had gone to 
Simla just before the outbreak of the mutiny at Moerus, and 
when tidings of tho revolt reached him, hoe hastencd down to 

- Umballoh, where he collected as many troops as could bo 
spared, and proceeded towards Delhi, Jo only reached 
Kurnaul, whore ho died of cholora on the 27th of May. Ilo 
was succeeded in tho command by Major-General Reed, 
whoso ago and Inokon health, howover, unfitted him for 
activo sorvico, ‘his Gencial left Rawnl Pindes on the 28th 
of May, and on the 8th of June reached the camp Of Major- 
General Sir Ilenry Barnard, at Alleopore, where a large body of 
troops was assembled, At tho same time, Brigadior-General 
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‘Wilson came up from Meerut with as strong a foce as ha 
could bring together to join Sir Henry Barnard, The in- 
surgents from Delhi attempted to intercept his march, near a 
small river called the Hindun, but a troop of our horse 
artillery crossedthe styeam, and turning the left flank of the 
yobels, put them fo flight, Next day, howevor, they renewed 
the attack, and were again defeated with the loss of twenty- 
six guns, so that General Wilson was able to push on and 
effect a junction with Genertl Barnard at Alleepore, which is 
only one march from Delhi. On the 8th of Jump this com- 
bined force set out soon after midnight, and as General Recd 
had fallen sick, the chief command devolved on Genoral 
Barnard, ‘ { 
The enemy occupied a fortified position at Baduleo Ke. 
seiai, which was defended by a batiery of guns too heavy to 
be silenced by the light field-pieces, which were all the 
British troops then possessed. The General, therefore, called 
on the 76th? Regiment to charge tho mutincors with the 
bayonet, This was done in such a gallaat manner that the 
position was almost immediately ours, the enemy abandoning 
theieyguns, Sir H, Barnard then divided his forces into two 
columns, and adored one to march along the main trunk 
voad under the command of General Wilson, while his own 
division followed him to the left through what had been the 
Delhi cantonment, now a mere heap of ruins, but on a ridgo 
above which the mutincers were strongly posted with guns in 
position, By a rapid flank movement, General Barnard 
attacked this position in flank and rear, for his mon were 
ready and theix blood was up, from what they had heard ox 
guessed of tho atrociti®s committed by the robola, After a 
flexee, sharp, short fight, tho placo was carried, and the 
enemy forced to abandon their guns as they fell bnele before 
the British bayonets. At the same time, the column under 
General ‘Walson had fought as fiercoly, charging its way 
through gardens with high walls, and clambering over ob- 
stacles, driving the murderers of their countrywomon befora 
them till they were compelled to volreat into the city; and 
tho two Generals met at a place called Hindoo Rao's house, 
about lmlfway between the old cantonments and the Moree. 
gate of Delhi. In this sharp, swift combat, the Nativo 
Ghoorkas, a hardy tribe of hill soldiers, gave proofs of a 
MM 
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courage and devotion which distinguished thom all through 
the campaign. 

The British troops now took up their quarters about two- 
miles to the north of the city, In theiy front was the old 
cantonment, in their rear a canal ; Pp. their left the river 
Jumna, The ground on which they took their position was 
high and rocky, so that it was well adapted for the siege 
in which that small fores had for months to struggle against 
tho attacks of the enormous rebel force which had swarmed, 
into the city. Tho fortifications of Dolhi extended about 
sovon milc$, with an area of about three square miles, the 
eastern sido beitfg defended both by tho river Jumna and 
an irregular wall with bastions and towers, solid walls of ” 
masonry, parapets for iausketry, and all the usual appliances 
of a great stronghold, On the western sido of the city the 
lost spurs of the <Aravelli mountains made a law ridge, 
whore a numbor of ravines of considerable depth formed 
a kind of hollow way, which was of great use in proteat- 
ing tho besiegers,. while the Jargo quantity of trees, brush- 
wood, and masses of old building outgide the city, were also 
of some advantage, as affording cover for the siege opoméions. 
A strongly-built brick house, before referred 10 as Iindoo 
Rao’s house, on tho top of « high hill in advance of tho camp, 
was chosen as the position for bombarding the place, and 
here three batteries wore erected for constantly throwing shot 
and shell into the city, ” 

For long weeks, this went on, tho only events being 
attempts to surprise the camp on the part of the rebels, who 
would steal out under cover of the rocks and brnshwood only 
to be driven back by tho guides (a’sorps of Sikhs who aro 
admirable soldiers) and the riflemen, who would often pursue 
them to the very walls of Delhi, Evory prisoner who was 
taken was shot or killed on the spot, Gradually, however, 
the British lines wore extended, and yard by yard the small 
besieging forco took cach position, till it reached tho ridge 
nearest the walls, and ley near Moroc and Ajmeor gates. On 
tho 28rd: of Juno o desperate sortie was made by the enemy, 
amongst whom e report had been circulated that thal day,’ 
which was the anniversary of the baftle of Plassy, would wit- 
noss the final downfall of British power in India, Great num- 
bers came out, and kept up the attack upon our batteries during 
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the whole day, but only to be driven back at asi with 
crushing effect, ; 

July set in wet, and General Barnard’s ill-health compelled 
him fo relinquish the command, and if was ones moro as- 
sumed by General Reed, who, however, could not sustain it, 
and on the 17th he announced in a general order that he had 
made over the command of the army before Delhi to Briga- 
dier-General Wilson, 

‘Thug matters went on until the 25th of August, whon 
information was received that a large body of tho enemy had 
moved out of Delhi towards Bahadurghur, with the intention 
of crossing the canal and attacking our tamp in £8 rear. 
Early in the morning, therefore, a column gf our troops 3,000 
strong was ordered to march upon Nujuflghu, which was 
the supposed point of crossing, in ordor fo frustrate thoir 
Yovements. After a long and weary day's march, they found 
the enemy in position near tho bridge, and their lino was ox- 
tended between tho bridge and the town, occupying the whole 
distance to the front and left of the Biitigh. Goneral Nichol- 
son then gave orders,for his troops to cross a deop and bread 
fowtain order to force their loft contre, and, directly the mon 
had formed, gave the word to the infantry to form lino and 
charge. There was very little resistance, the enemy at once 
giving way before the advance of our troops and the fire 
of the Hoise Artillery. Our men followed up thoir advantage, 
and, in spite of fatiguo, drove out the rebels like rats from an 
old Sera’, which they had fortified with four guns, and forced 
them to rnn in disordor to the canal, which they crossed, 
gbondoning all their guns. Aftor this Goneral Nicholson 
blew up the bridge, amd 1cturned next day to the camp. All 
this time we wore waiting for heavy artillery, without which 
it was impossible to force the strony jvalls and yrent forli~ 
fications of Delhi. At Inst, on the moming of the dth gf 
September, a siege-train mrived front Meerut, and at tho samo 
time tho hosieging forea was greatly augmented by roinforeo~ 
ments of troops from various quarters, Not a soldier, how- 
over, arrived from tho Lowor Provinces, for tho troops sent 
from England wore entirely occupied in the oporations against 
the rabels between Calgutta and Cawnpore, so that the whole 
biunt of the siege of Delhi was sustained by tho forces thal 
wore collected in the Punjab and North-West, 

MM 2 
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The time had come, however, when Delhi must be taken, if 
British cowrage and skill could win it. In order to stlence 
the fire of the enemy from the walls in front of the intended 
point of attack, fifty-four sioge guns were placed in position 
in different batteries, and on the morning of the 11th of 
Septembor theso kept up an incessant fire on the whole line 
of defenco between the Water-gate and the Cashmere-gato, 
On tho 13th the Cashmere bastion was in ruins, the curtains of 
tho defence were shattered, and the Moree battery was almost 
ontiroly silenced, while the magazine at the Water bastion 
had been blown up and the whole work there nearly destroyed. 

Thbn out came this Order to the army :— 

“Tho Major-Gonoral fecls assured that British pluck and 
determination will carry’everything before them, and that the 
bloodthirsty and murderous mutincers against whom they are 
fighting will bo driven headlong out of their stronghold of 
will be exterminated; but to enable them to do this, he warns 
tho troops of the absolute necessity of their keeping together, 
nnd not straggling from their columns, By this can success 
only be secured. ‘ 

“Major-Genoral Wilson need hardly romind the troops at 
the cruel murders committed on their officers and comrades, as 
woll as their wives and children, to movo them in the deadly 
struggle. "No quarlor should be given to the mutinecers: at 
the same time, for the sake of humanity and tho honour of 
the country they belong to, ho calls on thom to spnyo all 
women and children thet may come in their way.” 

So the moment had come to assault the city, and tho sol- 
diers prepared for a life-and-death struggle, which was to bg 
commenced by an act that required braxe and devoted men to 
walk up to the vory jaws of destruction in order to accom~- 
plish it. 

Bofora the British oops could enter Delhi, it was necessary 
to blow up the Cashmore-galo, and this splondid feat was por 
formed by a handful of mon who made up the explosion 
party :—Lientonants Stone and Salkela, Sergeants John Sintth 
(was there ovor any groat decd dono that a Smith had not 
somo shane in it?) and A.B, Carmichaol, and Corporal Burgess, 
all of tho Sappers and Minors, Bugler Iawthorne, hor 
Majesty’s 62nd, 14th Native, and 10th Punjab Soppers and 
Minors, covered by the fire of her Majesty's 60th Rifles, 
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This was the party that undertook that desperate work, and 
did it in the face of death. Tho devoted band advanced at 
double-quick march towards the Cashmere-gate ; Lioutenant 
Stone, with Sergeants Smith and Carmichaol and Tavildar 
Mahor, all the Sappers, leading and carrying the powder-bags, 
followed by Lieutenant Salkeld, Corporal Burgess, and a por~ 
tion of the remainder of the party, These advanced men of 
the forlorn hope reached the gatoway unhurt to find that part 
of the drawbridge had beeh destroyed, but walking like cats 
acioss the beams that yemained, they bore cach his bag of 
powder, and laid it against the gato, though a widket in 
which the enemy were firing on them as they advanced. 
Sergeant Carmichael foll dead as he lodged his bag in its 
place, and Havildar Mahor was severely wounded ; bul the 
gvork was done, and tho advanced party slipped down into 
the ditch to make room for Liontenant Salkeld to bring up 
his party to fire the powder. Beforo he could sot light to tho 
charge the Lieutenant was shot in tho leg, and handed over his 
slow-match to Corporal Burgess, who feM morially wounded 
at the momont that*he had accomplished tho duty which ho 
hafndertaken. Ifavildar Tilluh Sing, of the Sikhs, was also 
‘wounded, Ram Loli Sepoy, of* the same corps, was killed 
during the operation, and Licutenant Salkeld afterwards died 
of his wounds: but the match had taken offect—the Cashmere- 
gate was blown up, and amidst the crash and roar the buglo 
called to tho assault, and tho entrance to Delhi was carried 
with o rush by the 75th, the 1st European Fusiliers, and tho 
2nd Punjab Infantry, under General Nicholson, This column, 
after having desperately fought its way into the city, re-formed, 
and moved towards the right in tho direction of the Cabul- 
guto; but the fall of its General, and tho tremendous firo 
poured on the men from the guns that commanded a narYow 
pathway, checked its onward progregs, . 
Meanwlulo the second column of attack under Brigadiox 
Jones forced their way through a breach in the Wator-yato 
and took possession of tho walls as far 9s tho Cabul-gate, 
where they turned one of the enemy’s guns against tho 
Lahoro-gate, from which the mutinoers were firing heavily. 
Colont] Campbell of tla 62nd commanded the third column, - 
which rushed in at the breach of tho Cashmero-gate, and after 
® desporate fight took possossion of* the Main Guard, the 
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youn tower already noticed as the scono of a massacre. 
They then fought their way to the Great Mosque in the 
contre of the city, but found that its sida arches were 
bricked up and ils gates closed ; so, as they had no means 
of facing it, and were surrounded by tho fire of musketry 
from the adjacent houses, they were foreed to fall back. 

Major Tombs with two troops of horse artillery, and 
Brigadier Topo Grant with a cavalry brigade, formed in 
front of the walls and procecded"to the Cabul-gate, where, 
although they were exposed to a desperate fire, they prevented 
the enemy from atjacking our batteries; but within the city 
our troops had terrible work to do, for it swarmed with armed. 
rebels, and every advance had to be gained by determined 
fighting. But they had set themselves to the work, arid by the 
morning of the 20th they had taken the Lahore-gate, and. 
thence advanced upon all the other works till the whole of 
the external defences of the city weve in their hands, From 
the time of their first entering the city, an unimterrupted and 
vigorous fire from their guns and mortars was kept up on all 
the principal posts of the robels ; and ag they took up their 
position in the streets, the light guns were brought™for- 
ward and discharged on the houses of the neighbourhood. 
So steady was the advance of our determined troops that 
the King was compelled to escape from the palaco; the 
people of the city left it and went outside the walls ; and at 
Jast the rebel troops fled precipitately, abandoning their amp 
and a great deal of their property, their sick and wounded, 
and most of their ficld artillery; and from 4,000 to 5,000 of 
thom retreated acrosa the bridge of bonts into the Donb (the 
country between the Jumua and the Ganges), while the re- 
mainder took their way down the right bank of tho river, 
leaving Delhi in our hands, Tho gate of the palace was then 
blown in; it was soon ogeupied by our troops, and the head- 
quarters of Genoral Wilson established there, 

One of the officers, in a description of this building, says: 
—"On the 21st I rode down to see the palace. The wall 
and entrance are the finest parts. The interior is dirty, filthy, 
and in great disorder, Pandy? having revelled in its cool 

1 Pandy” was the name given by our Soldiers to the muiinears, 


the Sopoy who shot his officer on parade, and so being first in the 
rebellion, having been nanred Pandy. 
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achways. Tho Tall of Justice and the King’s Throne are 
entirely built of white marblo, and the latter is inlaid with 
stones and mosaics. I went all over the State apartments and 
the Harem. The latter is a curious place, and had a remarkable 
appearance, ils floor,covered with guitars, bangles, &c., and 
vedolont of sandalwood, ‘Ihe fair daughters of Cashmere 
had their swing in the contre of the room. They had left in 
a great hurry; dresses, silks, slippers, weie lying on all 
sides, m 

“On leaving the palace I met a doolie, surrounded by some 
cavalry, and a tow Natives on foot, Its jnmato was g thin- 
faced, onxious-looking old man, ‘This was the King of 
Hindostan, the descendant of the great Moguls, entering his 
palace in the hands of his enemies.” 
, che King, who in his treachery to the British Government 
jad connived at the rebellion and the murder of so many 
“Europeans, had fled with twe of his sons when the victorious 
troops took possession of the paluce ; and Lieutenant Hodson 
obtained leave to pursue them, having weeived information 
46m a member of the royal family that the King would be 
avitting to surrender himself if his life were spared. Lieutenant 
Todson, with a small body of Torso, wont to the place whera 
the old man was concealad, and, after a promise of personal 
safety, took him in custody back to Delhi, Ilo then went 
off, at the head of a hundred men, to the tomb of the Mogul 
mptror THumagoon, an immense pile of buildings at some 
alistance from Delhi, where he had heard the King’s sons had 
dakon refugo, After great difficulty they were induced to 
ome out, and wero put into a earriago and sent off towards 
Delhi wnder a small escort. Meanwhile, Lieutenant Iodson 
had entered the Mausoloum, and found there somo thousands 
of the rabble of the city armed with,all sorts of weapons, 
‘These he commanded them to lay down, and, perhaps believing 
that he had power to punish them if they refused, thoy com- 
plied. faving collected these arms, he returned towards the 
city, and thera ovortook tho escort, which had been stopped 
by a disorderly crowd, which showed an evident design to 
attompt & rescue. Lioutenant Iodson at once galloped up, 
and steing the difficulty, exclaimed :— 

“These are the mon who have not only rebelled against 
the Government, but ordered and witnessed the massacre and 
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shameful exposure of innocent women anc children, and thus 
therefore the Government punishes such traitors taken in 
open resistance |” 

Ue then shot them both on the spot. The effect is said to 
have been instantaneous. The Mahommedans of the troop, 
and some influential Moulvies among tho bystanders, ox- 
claiming :-— 

“ Well and rightly done ! their crime has met with its just 
penalty ! These were they who gave the signal for the death 
of helpless women and children, and now a righteous judg- 
ment has fallen on thom!” 

‘The remaining Weapons wore then laid down, and the crowd 
slowly and quietly dispersed, Soon afterwards two others of 
the King’s sons were tried before a military commission, and 
ordered to be exceuted, ‘Ihe King himself, after a long trial, 
was sont to Rangoon as a State prisoner for the remaindef 
of his life, No time was lost in organising a pursuit of the 
rebels; and a flying column under Colonel Graathed—and 
aftorwards well knosyn as Greathed’s column for its activity 
in erushing the remaining elements of the rebellion—sob-out 
from Delhi to cut off the mutincers from tho attempt taoss 
the viver into the Doab, ‘hus, in the words of General 
Wilson, were “the forces of tho rebellion and insurrection, 
and the sceno of so much horrible cruelty, taken and mado 
desolate, the King a prisoner in our hands, and the muti- 
neers, notwithstanding their groat numerical superiority, and 
their vast resources in ordnance and all the munitions and 
appliances of war, defeated on every occasion of engagement 
with our troops, driven with slaughter in confusion an 
dismay from their boasted stronghold” 


THE STRUGGLE AT OAWNPORE, 
A.D, 1857, June 5th to July 18th. 


So widely-spread was the mutiny, that the whole territory 
represented by the varioys stations of Meerut, Ferozepore, 
Allyghur, Roorkee, Nundaur, Lucknow, Cawnpore, Nussec- 
rabad, Neemuch, Benares, IIansi, flissar, Jhansi, Mehid- 
pore, Jullundur, Azimghur, Futteghur, Jaunpore, Bareilly, 
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Shahjchanpore, and Allahabad, wero in insurrection, and at all 
these places tho rebels, many of whom at first pretended to 
be faithful that they might disarm suspicion, committed 
assassinations, while in those stations whero ladies and children 
resided the atrocilios wore appalling, 

At Allahabad the officers wera shob down while quite 
unaware of the conspiracy, and a Mohammedan moulvie, 
having sct himself up as tho officer of the King of Delhi, 
all the Europeans who could be secured wero barbarously 
murdered, and many of them tortured. Some aro said to 
have beon burned, and little childron wero cub 10 pieces 
before the oyes of their mothers, who were afterwards mur- 
dered, ‘Lhe placs was taken less than a week after by ro- 
jnforcemonts of British troops and Sikhs, undor the command 
of Lieutenant Colonel O'Neill, who drove ont the enemy, and 
burnt the villagos to the ground. At Jhansi, in Bundoleund, 
to the south of the river Jumna, which joins the Ganges at 
Allahabad, tio outbreak took place on the 4th of Juno; 
a fow of the Europeans contrived to esctpe to Nagode and 
otlf@ places, tho rest»took refuge in the fort, to the number 
of fifty-five, including women and children, Here, for four 
days, they defonded thomsolves with gront resolution against 
a continual fire of musketry and cannon, At last, on the 
8th of Juno, two of the gates wore forced, and tho rebels 
promised the English officors that, if thoy would lay down 
their evyms and cease further resistance, the lives of all in the 
fort should be spared. Unfortunately, the promisos of the 
miscreants wore believed, and the arms were given up, when 
tle officers and the ladies wero immediately soized. The 
former were tied togetier in a lino between somo trees, and 
thoir heads at oneo struck off, ho children wero cut to 
piecos in tho prosonco of their mothers, and then tho poor 
women were killed ono after the other, i 

At Benares and the other places, similar atrovitios were 
committed ; and, till the arrival of the English troops, who 
after a series of attacks and skirmishes drevo tho mutineors 
out, each station was the scone of riot and bloodshed, It 
was at Cawnpore, however, that ihe most horrible tragedy of 
the whdle rebellion was ¢nacted, 

At this station there were threo Native Infantry regiments, 
and one Native regiment of Light Cafalry, which wero in a 
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very disaffected temper. The English troops consisted of a 
company of sixty-one men of the Royal Artillery, and some 
soldiers of the 32nd and 84th Regiments, which with fifteen 
Fusiliers made a forces of only 210 men, under the command of 
General Sir Hugh Wheeler, Secing the dangeroug temper 
of the Scpoys, this officor had begun to form an iutrenched 
¢amp round the hospital barracks between the soldiers’ 
church and some unfinished lines for European troops: this 
intrenchmont was formed by cofinecting the buildings with 
a mound of earth about five feet high ; and there he collected 
vn considerable stgck of provisions, Before the 1st of Juno 
the whole of the Euiopean non-military residents at Cawn- 
pore had moved into the church and other buildings near the 
intrenchment, and in it wore placed the commissariat treasure 
chests and the records, while a quantity of ammunition was 
‘buried under ground, 

On the 3rd of June the 3rd Oude Horse Battery, which 
had been sent from Lucknow to reinforce the troops at 
Cawnpore, was taken into the intrenchment, and not too 
soon, for two days afterwards the mutiny began, andthe 
Native regiments hastened to join a large body of rebels at 
Nawabgunge under the command of the infamous Nana 
Sahib, The real name of this bloodthirsty wretch, who has 
‘become go well known in connexion with the Indian mutiny, 
was Doondo, or Doondy Punt, and he was the adopted son of 
Bajeo Rao, the ox-Peishwah of Poonah, who adopted thim in 
the month of June, 1827. lis father was a Brahmin of the 
Deccan, who had come to Bithoor in the preceding year, 
After the Peishwah’s death in 1852, ho claimed a contim- 
ance of the pension of 800 lacs of *upees which had heen 
paid to that chieftain under the treaty of 1818, when he sur- 
rendered to Sir John Malcolm, and it is probable that the 
wofusal of the British Government to grant it added to the 
rage which he took an early opportunity to gratify, 

IIe hed beon allowed to retain a retinue of 200 soldiors 
with three ficld-pieces, and he lived in a fortified houso at 
Bithoor, ten miles west of Cawnpore. When the rebels 
collected in such large numbers under his leadership, he lost 
no time in marching upon the station, protected onl} by an 
open enclosure surrounded by a trench, 

The rebels first took possession of the treasury, which they 
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plundered, then fired the building, and sejzed the magazine, 
which unfortunately had not been blown up. Tho 3rd Oudo 
Battory, which was in the trench with the Europeans, then 
began to mutiny, and wore at once disarmed ond sent out of 
the place, leaving Genarel Wheeler with eight mounted guns 
and some 300 men, including the officers of the Native regi- 
ments, while the non-combatants, including 160 women and 
children, numbered 590, For their defence there was only 
an open cnelosure surrounddd by a trench and a mound of 
earth, and containing a few barrack buildings, which formed 
almast the only shelter from the incessant fire of the enemy, 
who, under cover of their guns—some of them heavy arfillery 
—made frequent attempts to carry the place by storm, but 
were repeatedly beaten back by the garrison. 

a» There yas but one well in the middle of the intrenchment, 
and the fire kept up by the enemy was so constant that it 
was a mattor of life and death to go to draw’a buckotful of 
water, No water could be drawn ‘until night, when the firing 
ceaged a little, There was no place to shelter the live cattle, 
and for the course of ftvo or six days no meat was to be had ; 
andthugh there were a good many cnsks of ram and ale, the 
sufferings of the little garrison wore terrible, 

Several of the women and children died, and the dead 
bodies had to be thrown at night into a well outside the 
intrenchments. Scarcely a corner of the buildings had 
eseapell the shot and shell of the enomy, who at last began 
to throw live, hot shells, in order to aot fire to the barracks. 
The tents, therefore, had to be struck, and notwithstanding 
alt the precautions that could be used, the building at last 
toolt fire, and the wind carrying the flames, it was a hard 
mattor to-remove the women and children, while about forty 
of those who wore sick and helpless perighed. The medicines 
also wore destroyed. It would bo impossible to recount the 
drendful sufferings of those who survived but at last, on 
the 24th of June, a message was sent from Nana Sahib to 
General Wheelor offering to suffer all the Europeans to go to 
Allahabad in safety if thay would abandon tha position and 
give up tho treasure and stores in the camp, ‘This was in tho 
end agreed to, on condiNion that the rebel chief should pro- 
vide tonnage and permit every person in the intrenchment to 
ge to Allahabad unmolested. 
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An agreement to that effect was drawn up, signed, sealed, 
and ratified by the Nana with a solemn oath. 

On the morning of the 27th, a number of carts, doolies, 
and elephants were sent to the intrenchments to take the sick 
and the women and childyon to the riverside. Theemen and 
officers wers allowed to take their arms and ammunition with 
them, and were escorted by nearly the whole of the robet 
army. They all reached the river about eight in the morning, 
hose who embarked first contrived to let their boats loose, 
so that three or four boats got to some distance, although they 
wore deserted by their craws; but the rest had evidently been 
placed purposely ‘high on the banks of mud, and before they 
could be pushed off the report of three guns in the rebel camp 
gave tho signal for the massacro of the English, The boats’ 
crews ran. outof harm’s way, and a murderous fire was poured 
upon the unfortunate peoplo who had believed the oath of 
the Native chieftain, A few hoats crossed over to the apposite 
hank, but there they were mot by a regiment of Native In- 
faniry which prevented thoir escape. = 

By firing from two field-pieces as tell as with volleys of 
ousketry, half the small party was killetl before the reffaining 
boats got half a milo down the stream. Only one bons, on 
board which was General Wheeler, who had beom badly 
wounded some days previously, got away and floated for some 
distance down the stream ; but it was over-crowded, and the 
ploodthirsty wretches followed it for the whole day, fing at 
the helpless crow, until it was overtaken and sent back to 
Cawnpore, Those in the hoats who had not been killed were 
also scized and carried back to the settlement, where the m&nr 
were all shot and the women carried to a room formerly used 
ag an assombly-room, in which they were kept close prisoners, 

By this time—byt, unhappily, too lato to prevent the 
havrible catastrophe that was to follow—Genoral Havelock 
had landed at Culeutta, This admirable man, who had served. 
with distinction in tho Porsian war, was famous among his 
soldiers, not only for the noble purity of his own life, but fov 
the almost brotherly regard with which ho ondeavoured to in- 
fivenco the men under his control, To had been gent to 
Calentta that he might at once organize the troops which hod 
arrived at Allahabad in small detachments from various 
quarters as quickly as the imperfoct means of transport would 
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allow. Ilere he found about 1,200 men, and, forming them 
into a movable column, made a forced march to Futtehpore, 
a place about halfway between Cawnpore and Allahabad. 
On the road he was joined by Major Renard, who with ahout 
800 men, had been actively employed in putting down the 
zebellion in the neighhourhood. The entire force consisted 
of about 1,400 British bayonets, cight guns, and some 500 
of the Native troops, altogether rather less than 2,000 men. 
At Futtehpore, the enemy, 73,500 strong and with twelve 
guns, had drawn up in a commanding position. 

Futtehpore was sub-divided by the hard,,dry, trunk road, 

, which was the only means of conveniont access, since the 
plains on both sides were covored with heavy lodgments of 
water fiom two to four feet deop. It was surrounded, too, 
by,garden enclosures of great strength, with high walls, and. 
had within it many houses of good masonry, while in front 
of the swamps wore hillocks, villages, and orango groves, 
which the cneiny already occupied’in force. 

The rebels pushed forward two guns, and began io cannon- 
ad& tho British fronts while a body of infantry and cavalry 
thrétitered the flanks, 

General Ilavelock was equal to*the occasion, however ; he 
made syph rapid dispositions of his mon that tho cight guns 
were soon. in the contre, cither on, or closo to the high road, 
under the command of Captain Maudo, while skirmishois armed 
with Enfield rifles wore thrown forward, It was tho fire of 
the Enfield reaching them with such precision, and from such a 
distanos, that first astounded the rebols, and enabled Captain 
Mando to push his guns through the swamps by the roadside, 
and get within point-bl@ak range, ‘The terrible volleys bewil- 
dered thom, and as the British line advanced, they abatidoned 
three of thoir guns and fell back in disorder upon Futtohporo. 
But the General pressed on, and thoy wore driven complete P 
through and out of the town, where, whon they attempted 
to make a stand, they were mowed down by the five of the 
guns and the riflemen, so that they at Jongth broke and fled, 
leaving twolve cannon in the hands of our men, 

The victorious colunm then marched on towards Cawnporo, 
and on the 15th of July, *y a dashing charge, drove the rebels 
from tho village of Acng, and afterwards from tho bridge over 
the Pandoo Nuddee, about cight mile3 from Cawnporo, a 
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position defended by intvenchments and two cannon, but 
which was carried by the Fusiliers, who threw themselves 
upon it and captured it under the protection of Captain 
Mande’s artillery. * 

Té cannot be affirmed that tho taking of this placp was the 
cause of the horrible massacre that followed, for probably the 
wretch Nana Sahib only retained the women and children at 
Cawnpore till he could either make them serve the purposo 
of hostages or wreak his fiefidish vengeance upon them. 
Howeysr, when he heard that the position at Pandoo Nuddeo 
hhad been carried, and sow that nothing could stop the advance 
of Hivelock’s column, the detestable coward ordered that all, 
the European women and children should be murdered, 
‘When the ladies feea of this order, they tried to fasten the 
doors of the place in which they were imprisoned by tyjng 
them with shreds torn from their clothing, for they had no 
other means of resistance, It was only a short delay, First 
the Sepoy Cavalry killed the Native doctor, thé cook, and the 
mehanes, and afterwards jumped over the wall and began an 
indiscriminate slaughter, When the bloody deed was xeforted. 
to Nana Sahib, he ortered the bodies to be cast init a Vell, 
Twenty-five women and children who wero not dead, but 
were found under the heap of corpses, were killed, by the 
executioners, and some of tho little children were murdered 
by being dashed against the ground. 

But General Iavelock was even then advancing, if not to- 
save, to avengs. Nana Sahib had taken up a position at the 
village of Ahivwa, where the Grand Trunk road united with 
the road leading to the military cantonment at Cawnpere. 
His intrenchments rendered both these roads impassable, and 
along his position, which consisted of a series of villages, 
seven guns had beey drawn up. Behind these, his infantry, 
sonsisting of the mutinons Sopoys and his own armed 
rotainors, were disposed for defenco. 

It was evident that an attack in front would expose the 
British to 0, murderous fire, so General Havelock resolved to 
mancuyre to turn the enemy’s left, Ho first halted his 
troops two or three hours in tho mango groves, that they 
might cook their rations and obtaingshelter from the“burning 
sun, and then moved them off in front, tho Tusiliers leading, 
followed first by twoguns, and then by the Highlanders and 
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the central battery of six guns undor Captain Mau, The 
64th and 84th, with twor guns more, wore in their réiy, and 
the Regiment of Ferozeporo closed the golumn. 

Soon the Dritish began to dofile round tho loft, shrouded 
for some fime by clumps of mango, but directly their inlon- 

, tion was perceived, the ensmy pushed forward a large body of 
horse and opened a fire of shot and shell from the whole of 
his guns, a 

Stendily as ever ow mon*kept on until his left was fully 
open to their attacks, and then forming in line, they advanced 
in direct echelon of regiments and battorics from the right. 

Tho charge was commenced by the 78th Nighlandor¥ who 
ware ordered to advance upon three guns of the onemy which 
wero posted on a lofty hamlet well’ intrenched. Led by 
Cglonel Hamilton, these fellows wont steadily on in the free 
ofa heavy fire until they were close to the position, when, 
with a ringing cheer and the sound of the bagpipes playing the 
pibroch, they tharged with the bayonot, droye the rebels out, 
and took both the guns. Tho enomy formed again in the 
laf only to he uttowy routed by our troops, who, headed 
byshewGdth, charged upon thom in the face of a terrific 
storm of round and grape shot. The British artillory played ' 
with deadly effect on the retreating mutincors, and our mon 
well-nigh exhausted, bivouacked on tha ground in sight of 
the roofless barracks at Cawnpore. 

Early next morning, heforo our column commenced its 
march, a tremendous explosion shook the earth, It was tho 
magazine at Cawnpore, which Nann Sahib blew up as he 
qatted the place and fell back upon his strong house at 
Bithoor, Ys 

Words fail to describe tho horriblo sight that awaited the 
British troops when they took poasossion of the placo and 

azed at tho apot, whero tho walls and floor were still red with 
the blood of their countrywomen, arfd looked into tho well 
whore the yot quivering limbs were heajed in a hideous mass. 
It is not casy to imagino the bitterness of thejr thoughts. 
The soldiers are said to have divided among themselves the 
tresses of one poor murdered girl, and to have sworn that 
for every haiv of her head .o Sopoy should dio, Thoy kept 
their word, 

Aun officer belonging to Gonoral Kavolock’s forco thus 
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describes the spectacle: ‘I was directed to the house where 
all the poor miserable ladies had“been murdered. Tt was 
alongside the Cawnpove ITotel, where the Nana lived, I never 
wwas more horrified | the place was one mass of blood, Iam 
not exaggerating when I toll you that the soles of «ny hoots 
were more than covered with the blood of these poor wratched. 
creatures. Portions of their dresses, collars, children’s socks, 
and ladies’ round hatsclay abaut, saturated with their blood : 
and in the sword-cuts on the’wooden pillars of the room 
Jong dark hair was carried by the edge of the weapon, and 
thera, hung their,tresses, a most painful sight! I have often 
wished since that I had never been there, but sometimes 
wish that every soldicr,was taken there, that he might witness 
the barbarities our poor countrywomen had suffered, Their 
bodies were afterwards dragged out and thrown dawn a well 
outside the building, whero their limbs were 1o be seon 
sticking out in a mass of gory confusion,” 

Nana Sehib did not léng ventures to make a stand at 
Bithoor. The mutderous coward was afraid of what awaited 
him, should he bo taken ; and General TTavelock, after occupy- 
ing Cawnpore, took possession of the villain’s palieo, and 
captured there twenty guns‘ without having to firo a shot, 

General Neill soon afterwards arrived from Beonawes, and. 
was left in command at Cawnpore, while General Tavelool 
commenced his march towards Lucknow. This is the aecount 
he gave of his mode of action; and though we may lament 
the stern necessity for such retribution, no one can blame the 
Jamonted officer, whose own death took place so soon after, 
when thoy remomber to what a terrible experionce ho had 
been summoned : “ Whenever a rebel is caught, he is imme- 
diately tried, and unless he can prove a defence he is sentenced 
to be hanged at onee; but the chiefs or ringleaders I make 
frst clean up a certain portion of the pool of blood, still two 
inches deep, iff the shed where the fearful murder and 
mutilation of women and children took place. To touch 
blood is most abhorrent to the high-caste Natives, they think 
by doing so they doom their souls to perdition, Let them 
think so. My object 1s to inflict a fearful punishmept for a 
revolting, cowardly, barbarous decdfand to strike terror into 
these rebels, The first I caught was a subahdar, or Native 

nbfficer, 2 high-easte Brahmin, who tried to resist my ofder to 
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clean up tho very blood he had helped te shed; but T mado 
the provost-maishal do his duty, and aftor a few lashes soon 
made the miscieant accomplish his task, When dono, ho 
was taken out and immediately hanged, and after death 
buried ig a ditch at she roadside, The well of mutilated 
odies,—alas! containing upwards of two hundred women 
and childvon,—I have had decently covered in and buill up 
as one large grave,” 

Almost immediately after crossing tho Ganges into the 
Onde termtory, General Havolock had to engage the onemy 
at the town of Unao, where their position was protected by a 
swamp, so that it could neither be forced nor turned, The 
reels had drawn up their advance ina garden enclosure like 
a bastion, and the rest of the force was posted in a villago 
where the houses wore loopholed. Tho passage between the 
village and the large town of Unao was narrow, and the town 
extended for three-quarters of a mile to the British right, so 
that an attack in front was unavoidable, It was commenced 
bythe 78th Highlanders and the 1st Vusiliors with two 
guns, ‘who drove the Snomy out of the bastioned enclosure; 
buf*whén they approached the village, such a fearful fusilade 
was opened on them from the hduses, that it was necessary 
to ordey the 64th to their support under the command of 
Colonel Wilson, It was a tomible conflict; but our mon, 
exposed to the cross-fire from the loopholes on each side, 

erfornted such deeds of bravery, that though the 1anks were 
hunned by the number of poor fellows cut to pieces, the 
village was taken and fired, the guns captured, and the enemy 
driven out, followed by the whole force, which debouched 
hotween the village and the town and formed in line, lero 
the xebels had rallied and formed in great force on the plain, 
with cavalry, infantry, and guns drawn ap inline; bub our 
brave fellows weve ready to atlack them again, and thoug! 
during the whole action the loft flanks of tho British was 
threatened by a large force of Nana Sahib's troops, we took 
the guns and put tho whole of’tho infantry and’ cavalry to 
flight, Tho British halted three hours after this decisive 
battle, and then moved upon Busherat Gungo, a walled town 
with wel ditches, ‘The gute was defended by » round tower, 
on and near which four pieces of cannon were mounted, and, 
otherwise strengthened. In-the rear of the town was a 2 
NW 
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broad and deep inundation, covered by a narrow causeway 
and bridge. The guns pushed on steadily, supported by the 
1st Fusiliers in skirmishing order, and the 78th Highlanders 
and 64th Regiment in line. The enemy opened a cannonade, 
against which our forces contrived to gain ground ; and then, 
while the 64th were directed to turn the town on the left, 
and penetrate between it and the swamp, thus cutting off the 
enemy from the bridgd’ and the causeway, the Fusiliers and 
the Highlanders flung themselves on the earthworks, broke 
through the intrenchment, and captured the place. 

Finding that his force was not strong enough to proceed 
upon Lucknow, especially as he had many sick and wounded, 
and cholera had appeared in. his force, General Havelock fell 
back on Mungalwar; but, hearing that the rebels had re- 
inyosted Busherut Gunge, he again hastened to attack, » 

The insurgents were about 4,000 in number, with six 
field-guns, and had intrenched a village in advance of their 
position, The superior artillery of tho British would have 
crushed the enemy but for the difficulty of bringing the 
batteries across the wide morasses, whife the shot and shell of 
the rebels did so much execution onour ranks, Diretly This 
obstacle was got over, however, the victory was speedily gained, 
for without firing a shot, the Highlanders precipitates them- 
selves with a cheer upon the principal redoubt, and captured 
two out of the three horse-battery guns with which it was 
armed, while the Fugiliers drove the enemy's extréme left 
before them, so that the whole line was soon in full retreat, 
leaving 300 killed ond wounded, the British killed and 
wounded being 365, * ‘ 

The column, now worn out with fatigue, recrossed tho 
Ganges to Cawnpore; but a large body of rebels had been 
menacing General Noi}) from ‘Bithoor, and so, on the 16th of 

ugust, Generql Haveleck, uniting his troops to those of Neill, 
marched his weary band to a fresh engagement, where 4,000 
tmutineers, a portion of Nana’s own troops, and two guns, 
occupied ah almost impregnable position, Tho plain, densely 
govered with thickets and flanked by villages, had two 
streams flowing through it not fordable by troops, and only 
to be crossed by two narrow bridges, the furthest $f which 
was protected by an intrenchment armed with artillery, The 
* rond took a turn aft&r passing the second bridge, which pro- 
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tected the defenders from direct fire, and behind were the 
narrow streets and brick houses of Bithoor. 

The English troops were unable sto turn the enemy, on 
account of the streams in the plain; but aided by a powerful 
fire ofvartillery, they attacked thom in front, and aftor a 
severe struggle of an hour's duration drove them from their 
position in full retreat, and captured their guns, If General 
Havelock had possessed cavalry to ‘pursue thom, not one of 
them would have mado good their escape. 

These were the kind of battles fought in that horrible 
mutiny, and nine of such engagements had reduced ITave- 
lock’s column to 700 men, when, after repeated victories, it 
fell back on Cawnpore, and thorostook up its quarters to 
await the arrival of reinforcements from Caleutta under Sir 
ames Outram, in order to proceed to 


THE ROLIEF OF LUOKNAW. 
A.D, 1867, Beplember 26th, and November 17th. 


At Lucknow, the capital of Ode, Sir Tenry Lawrence was 
actingyas Ohief Commissioner in the absence of Sir James 
Outram, The first attempt at mutiny was committed by the 
7th Oude Irregular Infantry at Moosabagh, which was a 
palac’ belonging to one of the ox-King’s wives, situated a 
short distance from the city, This altempt, however, was 
promptly repressed by Sir Henry Lawrence, who brought up 
@ detachment of troqps, and the mutineors fled in dismay 
when they saw the artillorymen at their guns with lighted 
portfixes xendy to commence tho attack, The rebels wore 
pursued by the 7th Light Native Cavalry, who took soo 
prisoners and porsuaded others to veburn apd give up their 
arms. A few days afterwards Sir Honry had tho troops 
drawn up in the plain noar the Residoncy, and addressed 
them in a spirited speech, pointing out the folly of attompt- 
ing to resist the power of iingland, and encouraging the mon 
to romain faithful to thoir colours, At the same timo he 
publicly promoted two Sepoys who had shown their loyalty 
by denouncing the seditious dosigns of omisanvies sont inty 
the ranks for the purpose of inciting the troops to mutiny, # 

NN 
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After this Lueknow for some time remained tranquil ; but 
Sir Henry, who looked forward*to the probability of an attack, 
immediately began to strengthen his defences and make new 
fortifications, At the same time he sent out troops in yarious 
directions, in order to keep communicatitns open, and # bring 
in supplies, which were stored in the Residency, and in the 
following distress cnabled the inhabitants to hold their own, 
rather than submit to sutvender, , 

Soma of the Native troops sont on these expeditions 
mutinied and murdered their officers ; and on the 30th of 
May tl® rebellion roke out in the eautonments of the 71at 
Native Infantry, and soon became general, The Sepoys burnt 
down some of the buildings and fired into the mess-room of 
the 71st, ono or two more officers were shot dead, and it’ was 
not until a put of the 82nd Regiment charged the rebals 
and the artillery opened upon them, under the personal direc- 
tion of Sir Henry Lawrence, that they gave way and quitted 
the cantonments, tptiring to Moodkipore, where they were 
joined by tho 7th Light Covalry, who murdered one of fhair 
officors on the spot. : a 

The state of Lucknow pow became extremely perilous, 
and measures of repression wyore iaken in order to prevent a 
general rebellion, Several emissavies of the conspiraay who 
were caught conspiring with the troops were hanged, and 
two members of the royal family and a brother of the 
King of Oude were imprisoned. . 

“The Residency itself,” says an aceount written by an eye- 
witness, “ was crowded with ladies, women, and children, and 
every out-house was occupied. Prepagations for defence wee 
continued, and thousands of coolies were employed at the 
battories, stockades,‘ and trenches, which were everywhere 
c@mploting, We Buried tho treasure and ammunition, of 
which, fortunately, we had a large supply, and brought to- 
gether as many gun§ as we could collect, The Residency 
and Mutchge Bawn presentad most animated scenes. There 
were soldicxs,, Sepoys, prisoners in chains, mon, women, and 
children, hundreds of servants, respectable Natives in thoir 
carriages, coolies camying weights, heavy cannong field. 
pieces, carts, elephants, camels, bufocks, horses, all moving 

_Mbout hither and thither, and continual bustle and noise was 
kept up from morning to night. Tents were pitched, and in 
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fact there was scarcely a corner which was not in some way 
occupied and turned to accouné.” 

On the 29th of June, the vanguard of the enemy, who 
had been accumulating in great numbers for tho purpose of 
overwh$lming the small European force at Lucknow, appeared 
at Chinnahut, a place about nino miles from tho Residoncy, 
The British troops were then withdrawn from the canton- 
ment and divided between the Re8idency and the Mutcheo 
Bawn, which commanded the stono bridge. Noxt day a de- 
tachment from the garrison 600 strong marched out to attack 
the rebels at Chinnahut, but wero disastupusly repulsed, the 
whole of the Nativo police going over to the cnomy and the 
Nativo artillerymen deserting their gams, so that our infantry, 
unsupported by cannon, were overpowered by the masses of 
tbe enomy, A hundred Europeans, including tivo offices, 
fell in the conflict, and the rest retreated to the Residency 
and the Mutchee Bawn, closely pursued by tho rebels, who 
invested the Intrenchments, so that it was deemed advisnblo 

concentrate the garrison, ‘To this ond*the Mutcheo Bawn 
was*ahandoned and ‘blown up, with the magazine qf gun- 
powdeP? which it contained, and the sioge of the Residency 
commenced, . = 

It would be impossible to describe the attempts madé by 
the rebel force to capturs the place, and the gallantry with 
which it was defended ; but Sir MZonry Lawrenco was mor- 
tally founded by a shell on the 2nd of July. For nearly 
three months, night and day, the breve garrison were 
employed in beating back their assailants, who were able to 
tfice up positions in the mosques and other buildings outside 
the town, where atashort distance they could firs tromendous 
volleys of musketry into the British posifion, It is said 
that 8,000 men sometimes fired at é@nce on tho devoigd 
defonders of the place, For all thie tho Ryitish held ther 
own, made sorties and spiked tho enemy's big guns, worked 
countermines, and everywhere foiled their assailants, ‘Chey 
waited, hoping for and oxpocting relief which dfd not como, 
and daily fighting the théusands of bloodthirsty wretches, 
who like wolves prowled round the place which they 
could not entor, Jel however, was at hond. On tho 
19th and 20th of September, the relieving force undape 
General Tlavelock had crossed the Gafiges, It consisted of@ 
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two infantry and one artillery brigades, with a few civalry, 
amounting altogether to aboute2,500 men and 17 gun’, It 
was at Nungulwar that this force first encountered tho rebels, 
who after a battle of four hours wore completely routad, two 
guns being captured in a cevalry charge headed by General 
Outram, On the 237d tho British force again came up with 
the enemy at Alumbagh, an isolated building with grounds 
and enclosure about ttvo miles from the Residency of 
Lucknow. Tere the rebels had faken up a strong position, 
their left resting on an enclosure, and the centre drawn up 
behind g chain of Qillocks, The hond. of the British column 
at first suffered from the fire of the guns, as it was compelled 
to pass the trunk rond otween morasses, but as soon as if 
could bo deployed along tho enomy’s front, it attacked the 
left, and captured five guns. Sir James Outram gallant! 
Jed on in advance, but the artillery of the foo Would no 
allow him to maintain his position, so that it was necessary 
to throw the force of the tight wing on the® Alumbagh, 
and re-foxm the left undor a tremendous cannonade, while 
tho rebel cavalry stole round through the high shrubs eff 
attacked the baggago in the rear. ‘The soldiers of the 90th 
forming the baggage-guard révoived them with great gallantry, 
‘put lost some officers and men, until two guns of a hattory 
put the foo to flight. 

As the troops had boon necting: under a deluge of rain 
for threo days, irregularly fed, and badly housed in villages, 
it was thought necessary to permit them to pitch tonts and 
halt until the 24th, The assault on the city was deferred 
until the 25th. That morning tho baggage and tents weno 
deposited in the Alumbagh, under an*escorl, and the troops 
advanced. ‘Tho Ist Brigado, led by Sir James Outram in 
porson, drove the cmemy from a succession of gardens and 
walled onolosures in thg most gallant manner, supported by 
the 2nd Brignd$ commanded by Gonoral Tavolock, Both 
brigades wore established on the canal bridge, and from this 
point to tho*Residency was afiltlo over tivo miles ; but what 
‘a two miles !—tho road out with tronches and crossed by 
palisndes ot intervals, tho houses on either sido loopholed 
and swarming with musketry. Pupgross in this Aiection 

ag impossible, and so the united columns pushed on, 

Secting along the arrow road on tho left bank of the 
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eid Its advance was not soriously; interrupted till it 
readied a place where two guns and a body of mercenary 
troo,\s were intrenched ; from this fire was opencd beneath 
whig nothing could Hye. The artillery and troops had lo 
passin bridgo partially under its range before thoy reached 
the kiouses, and as night was coming on Sir Jamos Oulzam 
preferred to halt within the courts of a building called tho 
Mebal for tho night ; but General Tavelock thought it so 
important that tho belogzured garrison should know that 
succour was at hand, that they agreed 10 make tho attempt. 
The main body of the 78th Highlandors-and the Rogimont of 
Poxozepore were then ordered 10 advance, and rashed on with 
desperate gallantry, led by the two Genorale and Stafl-Liou- 
fenants Uudson and TMargood, through strecls of flnt-roofed, 

op-holed houses, from which a perpetual fire was kopt up. 
The troops overcame every obstacle, however, and under a 
tire which resomblad that at the taling of Buonos Ayres or of 
Saragossa, eStablished themselves within the enclosure of the 

Residency. It was not till the noxt evching that the whole 
of the troops, guns? tumbrils, and sick and wounded, con- 
ramen exposed to tho attacks of tho enemy, could be 
brought step by step within th® fortification, aud tho advan- 
tage had cost us dear. The killed, wounded, and missing, 
amounted to above 500 officors and mon. Among the formor, 
General Neill, who was shot dead, 

Havelock’s arrival, had it been delayod another day, would. 
have Been too late, as tho enemy had undormined tho worka 
to blow them up on tho following day, Although tho ho- 
Jeaguered garrison was thus nominally relieved, howevor, it 
‘was impossible 10 conyay the helpless women and childron 
from Lucknow and garry them back to Cawnpore, Tho 
united force under Outram, Havelock) and Inglis, was for 
too small to fight its way through the swarming hosts of tho 
enemy, and ab the same time presarve @ convoy, ‘Tho 
Generals, therefore, determined to wait at Lucknow until Sir 
Colin Campbell, the new Commandor-in-Chiof, should arrive 
and offectually deliver them by fresh roinforcomonta from 
England, which wore alrondy pouring into Caleutia, During 
this time the column kngwn as Groathed’s column had beon 
performing prodigies of yalour against the rebels in varions- 
places, and it may be said that tho brillifint vietorios ab Agra,’ 
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and afterwards at Canonj, followed by tho continuatidh of 
the march of the column under Brigadier Tope Graf to 
Cawnpore, and thence to the Alumbagh on the 8H of 
November, contributed largely to the rapid success of the 
operations which stamped out the muting. 

By the end of September eighty ships had successively 
reached Calcutta from England, carrying 30,000 troops. As 
the regiments arrived thiy were sent up the country to 
Cawnpore as quickly as possible, but it was not till the 9th 
of November that Sir Colin Campbell was able to march 
from Cawnporo fom the final relief of Lucknow, then 
hemmed in by overwhelming numbers of the rebels, 

Meantime tho defence ef Lucknow head been an arduove 
undertaking, Week by week passed, and no succonr came 
until, on the 15th of November, the march of Sir Colin Campy 
bell to the Residency was telegraphed from the Alumbagh, and. 
not heeding the danger, many gallant fellows mounted the 
tower of the fortress to watch the onward career 6f that clond 
of fire and smoke which marked the position of the veteran's, 
army. In order to reach the Alumingh, however, sdme 
tremendous work had to be gono through, and on the Qth of, 
Novomber the Commandor-il-Chief, taking with him a de- 
tachment of the 9th Lancers and Punjab Irregulars, and tho 
Naval Brigade, with six 24-poundors, two howitzers, and four 
large mortais, crossed the Gangos, and proceeded rapidly to 
Nawabgunge, where he arrived the next day. The columns 
moved up one mile nearer to Lucknow, throwing out ‘2 main 
pickot within three miles of Alumbagh. Sir Colin was now 
able to dispose of 6,000 men, cleven heavy guns, two 18- 
pounders, eighteen field-piecos, and séveral mortars, 

Ile commenced operations on the 10th by clearing the 
Alumbagh ; and oneshe same day his troops, full of deter- 
mified onthnsingm, had captured two guns and reduced the 
fort of Jollalabad, which was afterwards blown up, Thoso 
Europeans who sinco the capture of Alumbagh by Sir Henry 
Tavelock Had occupied tims position were at once sent to 
Cawnpore, and the Commanderin-Chief pushed on for the 
Residency without dolay, 

Most of us have heard the atoryrof the Scotch nurse who 
swas in tho fortification whon hope had almost left tho 
Mheleaguored garison,"end who suddenly started up, declaring 
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that {she heard tho sound of the pibroch of tho Tlighland 
regiv{ents, and that the British wers on the march to deliver 


theni, 6 
i troops under Sir Colin Campbell must have boon 
miles’ Jistant at that‘time ; but, if the story be true, the pro- 
phecy was correct, for the army of xoliof camo in almost 
without stopping, and the Iighland rogimonts swopt down 
on the cowmdly foo with irvosisttble foreo whenovor thay 
were ordered to the charge, their bagpipes sounding tho notes 
of war, and the men answering with wild cheors, ou 
By 0 rmnning fight which Iasted two-hour, the -British 
troops gained. the position at Dilkhoosn and Marbinidre, tho 
foymer, which means “ IIcart's delight,” boing a palace of 
brick, tho Intter a school, both strong positions noar tho 
eqnal, and on the road to the very heart of tho Residonsy, 
So important were these points, that at three o’clouk in the 
afternoon the enemy attempted to dislodge the British forces, 
but, aftor « sévere struggle, wore repulscd honvily ; and on tho 
18th, the Commander-in-Chief advanced straight across tho 
canal} and after a fieres fight, in which tho rebels attflored onor- 
mous loss, Sokandubagh was occupied, and then a post still 
nearer to the Residency, consisting of an oxtonsiyo brick 
structure already under five from the Residency itsolf, and so 
exposedrto a double attack, was taken aftor a fearful struzglo, 
during which the place was bombarded by our artillery. Marly 
on the 17th a communication was oponod to tho Residency 
on the West, a vigorous cannonade was kopt up on the noxt, 
house, and by the afternoon that also was taken by storm, 
the troops pushing on to secure the Motes Mahal, tho largest 
of the palaces then in ths hands of tho onomy. ‘This, ton, was 
taken before dark ; and thon on tho blood-stained and hardly 
won field, Sir James Outram, Sir Tonry-Savolock (who had 
received a title for his distinguishod servicos),and Sir Colin 
Campbell met to congiatulato cach other, Sir Colin being 
slightly, but not ab all dangerously, wounded, On tho 20th 
the garrison which had so long ‘held. tho Residency was 
removed, the womon. and wounded wore {akon to tho rear to 
bo safely escorted to Cawnpore, ‘Lhus tho reliof of Lucknow 
was effected, ‘Tho triumplywas anddonod by tho death of Sir 
Henry Lavelock, who, already worn out by tho tremondaus - 
exertion he had undergone, had also Veen suffering from ‘ 
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dysentery, which at lest became incurable, He was rentoved 
to Dilkoosah, in the hope thata change to a more saluhtious 
climate might mitigate fhe disease; but he died in # few 
days, and left to Sir Colin Campbell, and the Generalf who 
acted under his ordeis, finally to stamp out the rq@nains 
of a mutiny which was the oceasion of some of thé® most 
courageous deeds that have ever been recorded in the 
apnals of war. 
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THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. 


October 4th, 1867, to April 17th, 1868, 


For many yeas few people had heard much alsoub Abyssinia, 
except by reading the travels of some of the later adventwers 
into the Eastorn interior of Africn, * 

We know that this almost entirely unexplored country, 
bounded on the N.E. by tho Red Sea, and by Nubia and 
Sonaar on tha N.VW., spread out on the 8, and the S.W. 
into unknown tracts inhabited, wher’ they wore inhabited ab 
a}, by the Gallas, the Shoans, the Wanilas, dhd other wild 
and almost savage tribés, Woe had learned from onterprising 
miissionarigs and others who had penetrated the arid plains 
and donso woods of that vast torritory, that the whole country 
formed 0 gront irregular table-land projecting from tho high 
regions §, of the line into the comparativoly level tracts, 
bounding the basin of the Nile, and forming a succession of 
undulating plains of various altitudes deeply cut into by 
numerous narrow valleys and water-chanyols, which often 
descend 8,000 or 4,000 fect clear down bolow the lovol-of 
plains that reach the great hoight of 8,000 or 9,000 foot. 

The population consists of three races: one of them like 
the Bedouin Arabs, another resembling the Ethiopians, and a 
third comprising the tribes of the South medSouth-wost quite 
distinct from both, as all are distinct fram tho arogroes, whi 
are held thero as slaves brought from the countries of tho 
South and Wost, ‘ho majority of the Abyssiniang profoas 
Christianity in a strangoly coxruptetl form, partaking of a 
mixturo of ceremonies, some derived from the Jowish ritual, 
and others from that of the Romish Church, 80 that thoy 

. have hosts of,saints and objects of vonoration, obsorvo fasta 
and other ceremonies, keop oth Saturday and Sunday as, 
Sabbaths, and have syced places and pilgrimages, On the: 
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whole they are 2 debased and immoral people, and’ though at 
one time the country was under a powerful Emperor, it has 
now been divided into various tribes under chieftains who 
are mutually jealous and distrustful. ‘The two principal tribes 
are the Shoans and the people of Tigrd, both of whom are 
hardy and warlike, ' 

In 1860, the fow missionaries and other Kuropcans who 
were engaged in visitttg Abyssinia reported that a groat 

, Movement was taking place tleve by means of the cor +" 4H 
madé over the other tribes by Theodorus, or Kasai, 0 
tain wko claimed to be a direct descendant of King So 
and while profassing the Christian faith, refused to ids. | 
himself with Romish priests, to whom his Abuna, or bishep, 
had a great objection! A succession of victories over the 
Gallas tribes, the Shoans, and the mon of Tigré, so raiggd 
the ambition of this helfsavage ruler, who was a fierce, 
passionate, hut at the same time brave, able, and ambitions 
man, that he called himsslf King of the Kings of Ethiopia, 
and at last Emperor of Abyssinia, his expectation boing th 
he could claim or demand an alliante with Englan an 
Franco on equal torms. ‘The arrogance and porsonal vayj 
of Theodore reached the fitch of insahity ; and Among t . 
acknowledgments of his dignity for which he was most i, 
patient, was that of a letter from Queen Victorfs and ti 
establishment of somo kind of atnieablo treaty Lotween bin. 
self and this country—a trenty the execution ofewhich ho 
éndeayoured at length to urge upon the few Europ: ins who 
were in his territory, not only with persuasions bu} with 
alarming threats. « 

It was in 1855 that this man, Whose name was Dojajmatch 
Kasai, assumed the style and title of Theodorus, King of 
Ethiopia, there having beon an ancient prophecy that a king of 
that name wapld refgrm Abyssinia, restore the Christian faith, 
and become mastowof the world, To had a new seal engravod. 
with the motto, “King of Kings,” and his capital nt Magdala, 
on a steep and lofty height, was so strongly fortified as to he 
deemed almost impregnable, To sboms to have had a groat 
desire to abtain Englishmen about him, and had already ap- 
pointed Mr. Boll, an Englishman, to be his eg ahem at 
In 1860, Mx. Plowdon, who had beon British Coneul in 
Abyssinia since 1848, ‘vent on o journey to Massowah, and 
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while on his way was attacked near Gondar by a band of 
rebels, and received a wound of which he afterwards died. 

King Theodore, who seoms to have had a great regard Lor 
him, sincerely Iamonted hhis death, and took signal vengeance 
on his murdereis, ° 

Tn 18( Captain Cameron was appointed Conaul, and at 
once prorecded to Abyssinia. At the end of October in that 
year, Theodore addressed alotter to th Queon, declaring what 
ha > essed to be his mission, "that is to say, the overthrow 

1 the Gallas and the Turks, and the restoration of his 
y, with himself as Emperor; he asked for theafviond- 
«.-pttthe Queen, acknowledged the arrival of Gonsul Cameron 
with lettors and presents; and requested that the Queon 
would arrange for the safe passage of his ambassadors every- 
whare on the road, that they might not be molested by the 
Turks, whom he declared to be his enemies, It will be scen 
how contradictory was such a request, amounting in fact to 0 
crafty endeavour to secure’ material alliance with England 
against the Islams, IIo asked for a reply to the letter, which 
was forwarded by Mr."Cameron, who immediately afterwards 
4. wit into,the frontier province of Bogos, where,as the Christian 
ai iabitants were under tho protection of tho British Consul, 
te helioved he had a fight to go. This stop, at least, was vory 
judicious, end was sted by our Goverment, which ex- 
pressly desiced to avoid even the appearance of interfering 
in the digputes of Native tribes residing on tho frontior of 
Egypt ».1d Abyssinia, Consul Cameron was not, however, 
without excuse, for ho had been commissioned by the Voroign 
Office to report on the suitability of Sonalcin and Massowah 
as a consulate station, and also on the twade of tho latter 
place, 

Tlowever, his visit seoms to havo aroused tho jenlous Sug 
picion of Theodore, who had already peon salforing from 
wounded vanity on account of no notice having been inkon 
of his lettor to the Queen, which, by some romarkable qversight, 
had been left unnoticed at the Fordign Office, ‘Ind Russell 
(thon Minister of Foreign affairs) wrote 10 Consul Camoron, 
but mado no mention of the “Emporor's” communication } 
and this, together with tha jowney of tho Consul, who, ho 
said, “wont to the Turks wh do not love mo,” so incensed 

. the halfsavago conqueror, that ho dotermingd lo take revongo 
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by making prisoners of all the Europoans he could seize in 
Abyssinia. 

Mr. Cameron was of course made prisoner at the same 
time, and not only all the Missionarjes who could be'captured 
in the territory, but Dr, Blane and # number of Europcan 
artizans ind workmen who had been induced ly Theodore 
to remain with him. Some of thom were placed in irons 
and shut up in wretdhed huts or stone buildings carefully 
guarded, and most of thenf wore treated alternately with 
kindness and severity, according to the insane whim of the 
tyrant, who caused them to be removed from place to place, 
and genezally*had some of thom kept in durance in his 
camp. ‘oe 

Among those captives afterwards made prisoners was My, 
Rassam, who being partially of African descont and accustqwed 
to the manners of the country, had been sent out to ondeayour 
to bring Theodore to some understanding with regard to the 
British Government, ané to obtain the release of tho captives, 
Tt need,not b8 snid, therefore, that his interposition was ugo- 
lesa; indesd, he was seized before lf could properly open 
negotiations, and was token to the camp, where, however he 
waa ultimately treated With somo réspect, and” the other 
prisonors there had their aufferin; itigated through his 
influence, Pa é 

The good offices of the Arméhian patriarch at Constanti- 
nople wore then obtained, and in February 1867, he sent 
a letter to the King, asking for his Majesty’s clemency in the 
release of the prisoners. At the samo time he sent Arch- 
bishop Sahak on a mission to the King, hoping that thesobject 
of his appeal might be accomplislfed by « personal interview. 
Ail sorts of endenvours were mado to bring the half-savage 
ghicfiain. to reasen “before it was dotermined to sond a force 
from this country for tho release of the prisoners, but when 
onco that had bom determined on, proparations wont swiftly 
forward, and such arrangements wore made as were intended 
to ensure success, even fn that difficult and almost unknown 
country, 

Never before in the history of the world was thero such a 
combination of the inventions of science and the art of mili- 
tary organization with material supplies, And while clephants 
were sent for fyom India, and mulos for transport were, 
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bought in Egypt, or wherever they could ho picked up, hos. 
pital-ships were fitted out, angl seddlery, stores, provisions, 
and machinery were prepared with an alacrity that was truly 
surprising. General Siz Robort Napier, an Indian ollicor of 
Engineors, was sclected for the command of the expedition, 
the force consisting of 11,770 soldicrs (most of tho regimonte 
being Indien Native infantry) and about 14,000 followore 
attached to the lend-trangport train, eommissarint department, 
and regiments, f 

To account for this immense addition, it must bo under- 
stood that the war was to bo one, not only bya grout 
probability, against half-barbarous tribes, butalso against tho 
iwhospitable tracts through which the ermy might have to 

88, : 
Senta with tho bare, sterile, sun-scorched rock of Aden, 
whence they wore to reach Massowah, the whole expedition 
might have tg be supplied with provisions only from their own 
camp. For this purpose, not only stores and provonder for the 
}exge number of mules and clephants had to be provided, but 
incite of a deficient Supply of water it was deemed hecessary 
to, take machinory for distilling fresh water by evaporating 
that to So obtained at the se-const, In order to koop 
up communication with this depdt of the camp and a naval 
contingon® at Annesle},Bay on the const, railways wero 
constructed for several mies, and tolegraphic stations wore 
established for above a hundred miles further, ‘Chis was an 
extraordinary mode of warfare, but it must be remembored 
that no means of victualling a largo forco existed in tho 
country, eapecially if the Natives had proved unfriendly, 
They wore most of thom willing enough to soll such grain 
and bread end other provisions as thoy could spare, however 
and as they had no friondship for thoatyrant Theodoro, 
the Shonns and the mon of Tigré, with thoiy rulors, wGto 
disposed to render all the aid in thetrepowor, ‘This aid 
afterwards turned out 10 be of little valuo; for after all his 
protestations, tha King of Tigré obviously waited 1d ace who 
would gain tho victory, though ho showed his sngacity by 
hinting that in the ovent of the British boing victorious ho 
was the zeugal and proper successor to the tyrant ‘Lheodoro 
as king of the district, Itewas not a war of torrilorial con- 
quest, however; and we had determined still not to interfore 
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in Native quarrels after wo had obtained the release of fhe 
prisoners and brought the ralfstyled King of Ethiopia t 
account, - 

The pioneer corps under the command of Colouol Mere 
wethor, British Resident at Aden, landed near Zoulla ix 
Annesley’ Bay on October 4th, and formed a camp about a 
mile from the sea, Across a narrow plain about fifteen miles 
wwesb fiom this camp Yas » pass between high and rugged 
rocks, ot a place called TWadoda, and ib was there that the 
first reconnoitring station was established. 

The-reconnoitring party secwed the attendance of two 
Shohos, sont © guides by the chiefs, who wore well paid for 
this service, and, by pass after pass, where the lofty lills era 
covered with dense juhgle, while the lower slopes are clothed 
with acacias, which give place to olives, peepul-troes, and 
cedars above, the party under Colonel Phayro learnt their 
way towards Magdala, The bottoms of these passes—aboyo 
some of which the overhanging rocks almost mot-—were 
strewn with gitat boulders and blocks of stone, requiring the 
help of sappers and pioncers for theirrefnoval ; but by thé 3dat 
the recomnoitring party had returned, after marching abaut 
130 miles to and fro through a dificil country, and then 
horses, mules, clephants, artillery, aid ty7Asport corps, had began 
to arrive rapidly, together with. Nap oo from ‘India, 

The advanced guard under Gerla Merewother thon pushed 
on to Senafé, on the highland of Abyssinia; and on the 3rd 
of January, when oporations for connecting the advanced 
post with the camp had heen completed, so as to keep open 
communications with transports and supplies, General Napier 
‘mrived at Ammesloy Bay. “ 

It would bo impossible to describe oll the details of the 
wonderful marelx ftom Senafs to Attograth, and thence 
Ufrough tho eountry,to Magdala, the stronghold of ‘Theodore 
—~across wide pleteaux, through deep and rugged ravines 
where the guna had to be unlimbered, and then again over 
wide tracts covered with short grass and huge stones, the 
releasing army took its way. Meantime Theodora, who 
seemed to grow alternately more savage and insane, went out 
to subdue the tribes, which were by that time iigpen rebellion 
agamet his crucliy and tyranny? and spared noithe® man nor 
woman whom he could iake prisoner, while they imitated — 
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his bad example by slaying any of his people whom thy 
could find outside the hedge which had beon built round the 
Royal Camp, ‘here were famine and sickness, too, to contend 
with; and those who endeavoured to desert were butchered 
by the score, while many women, daughters of chivfining, 
wore torbuved, and afterwards killed, 1b fared illwvith the 
European prisoners; and yet 10 those of their number whe 
had been sent for to the camp Uheodlor talked pretty frecly, 
and expressed his satisfaction at? for ones, seeing & disciplined 
force, even though 1¢ should come against him. Ie appenw 
to have oblained such intelligence of the oporations,ol the 
British army ag made him almost hopolesseof contending 
dpnins? it; and the result, scoms to prove that he mato little 
offort—if indeed any offort could have availed—to repel their 
attagk, It was only to some of them that he was thus con- 
fidential, howevor ; that is to say, to Mr. Rassam, Lieutenant 
Prideaux, and, Mz, Mad, these with Dr. Blane being allowed 
greater freedom, and being also occasfonally summoned to the 

Beye prosence, . _ 
arly in April, 1868 tho British troops reached adaop ravine, 
thaough which the river Bashilo flows in a muddy stroam ; 
and on the'sdtth side(the asvont tdwards Magdala) the whola 
country is broken up Sto isvines. The hills of which Mag- 
dala forms one are a Soup.of three, soparated from the 
Talanta plateau by the BaeXilo ravine, and from tho plain to 
the southeby « great valley, On Good Friday, Colonel Phayie 
was ordered to cross the Bashilo with a reconnoilring parly, 
and to avoid the road made by Theodore up through a pres 
to tlt foot of one of the thiee hills of which Magdola ix 
one, Colonel Phayre, hoover, instond of marching with his 
whole force to the right aftor ho liad crossed the Uashilo, 
divided his troops, and sent a body of troopy and a mountain 
battery, under the command of Colonel Milward, up the pags, 
ho himself proceeding over broken and precipitous ground {0 
the right. At the top of the pass stood ihe bill of Malla, 
ocoupied by King Theodore, who opened fire uporf the ad. 
vancing column under Colonel Milward. ‘Fortunately Sir 
Robert Napier had reached an eminence on tho lofi, ant 
seeing that, Galonel Milward was unsupported, sont down thy 
Punjab Pidnects to help hing + A hot ongagoment now took 
. place, in which ono naval rocket brigade and the ‘mountain 

Re) 
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battery did good service. In the meantime the 4th King's 
Own Regiment arrived, nnd their Snider rifles made terrible 
havoc in the ranks of the enemy, 

The fact seems to have beon tha}, seeing only the small 
force under Colonel Milward, and rot knowing that Sir 
Tharles Staveley was close at hand with his dotackment, and 
being also tempted by the sight of baggage to boot, the troops 
of Ring Theodore could not be restrained from dashing down 
the slope of the Fahla hill.’ Lhe onset of the Abyssinians 
was that of the most barbarous nations, They rushed on 
with the bravery of ignorance, and held their ground for 
some time, even though Sniders, mountain guns, and rockets 
had begun to get fairly at thom; but in the end they ware 
compelled to give way? and left 500 dead on the field, while 
our loss was only a few wounded, - 

Té cannot be denied that these fellows displayed a gront 
deal of national pluck by the manner in which thoy tried 
to keep their ground, though they were forcid to give up 
any point from which it was thought necessary to dislod 
them. At length, night coming on, mfd Sir Charles Stifvoley 
nob desiting to continue what was little elso than a sconqof 
carnago, sounded tho xotfeat, and ou® men Tevited, The 
famous “guns” which Theodore Had ted ot, and had had 
ragged to tho fortress, were, almgéc useless, Tho biggost 
burst at the first five, and seven¢thers posted on Fahla kept 
up a steady cannonade, easily distinguished by the dull heavy 
“thud” of the explosion of the bad powder; but not one 
of thom did any execution. The Punjab Pioneers came in 
for the hottest part of the fighting, They surprised the 
enemy in a ravine, getting so else to them that bayonets 
und spears were used, and ghastly groups of from five to 
twenty Abyssinignshuddled together in corners from which 
18 cscape wgs possible, showod next morning how fleree 
though unequal the contest had boen there. 

After this dofent Theodore mado sonts overtures to obtain 
favourable torms ; but tlt. British Commander demanded the 
release of the prisoners before ho would enter into negatia. 
tions, knowing the ervel and crafty chieftain with whom ho 
had to deal. In fact, nothing but the releasg of these un- 
fortunate, porsons and the yoAnquishment 81° ile fortross 
could be entertainod, 
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At seven o'clock on the morning of the 11th, a tremendous 
hurrah drew all Joiterers, first°lo the ontrance of the camp, 
and then collected thou in a group réund tho tent of Sir 
Robert Napier, Mr, lad and Lioutenant Prideaux hod 
come in, riling on two Abyssinian steeds, and ogorled by 
two chief Then for tho first timo the British Jearnt that 
two days before the action Theodore had bulehered 318 Native 
political prisoners, cutting the throats of some and shooting 
others, and throwing tho bodies half down a precipico. ' 

During the fight at Pehla our prisoners had sulfored gront 
anxiety, not knowing but that they might fal] victim? to tho 
tyrant’s fury. After nightfall the Abyssinian warriors re- 
‘ated, overwhelmed by the evonig of the day, ‘Thon 
Theodore sent for Mr. Rassam, and. admitted that he had 
bem beaten, At dawn he sont for Mr. Flad and Lieutenant 
Prideaux, and told them that he had thought he had boon a 
man before, hut that now he found he had his suporiora, that 
the battle of the night before had rained him, all his bravest 
mon,wero gone, and pnly women were left, Fad‘nd Pri- 
déaux must reconcile him with us, : 

*These gantjemen acturned in dhe aflernoon to Magdala 
with a letier to the King from Sir Robert Napior demanding 
unconditienal aurrande\_ The two convoys entered tho British 
camp again in the aftern*qn,‘as Theodore wanted Sir Robort 
to enter into some armngembnt. Sir Robort, however, would 
commit Rimsclf 10 none but the terms already demanded, 
and though Messrs. Flad and Prideaux again aot out for 
Magdala, feavs wero ontortaincd for their safely, Gront, thon, 
was the delight of all when it was announced that in a few 
minutes all tho captives would bo in tho British camp, At 
about cight o'clock they arrived—a motley crew as far aa dross 
was concerned—some in uniform, somo in Sld-fashionod, esd. 
othors in Abyssinian costume. Mrs. Rosentha’ was the only 
lady of tho party, Lt was strango to aco mon just roloased 
from death being formally presontyl to Sir Roborb by their 
official head, Mr, Rassam, It did not iurn owt thot all were 
there, however, for the German artisans did nob arrive till 
the next day, Many of them wore married to Nativo 
‘women, al 
_ Nothing in tho way of surrender could be sotllod, and 
if was therefore delermined to atlack the stronghold of 
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Magdala, an operation for which the victory of Good Friday 
hhad prepared tho way. ITlad the army of Theodore romainod 
to protect the place, and had they showed the same spirit 
which distinguished them in the first battle, our loss might 
have been ory serious, for Magdnla is protecttd py over. 
hanging ‘cliffs perfectly inaccessible except aé tio points, 
north and south, ab each of which a steep narrow pass led 
up to a strong gateway, It,was by the northern gateway 
sthat our thoaps had to effect an entrance. A trethendous 
five was opened on the place, and it seems that this had the 
effect offrightening away the rabble army that had been left 
after the deféat'In the previous conflict. 


Té was on Enster Monday, April 16th, 1808, that {fc , 


storming of Magdala began, The troops, forming two brigades 
mustering about 5,000 men in all, were marshalled in ozabr 
of allack under Six Charles Staveley, on the terraca immo- 
diately under Fahla, They wero prepared to escend by tho 
road mado by Theodore for the tansporb of his guns, and 
canicd tnough Islamjeo (his camp) tg Selassee, which, prom 
jects about a mile further on, slightly Ra, and to Magdala, 
which projects S,W, for about the samo digtonas, The 
three hills, mutually protecting cagh other, form a sort of ‘Tt 
shape, and ax they aro conti lyfa mountain isolated, 
rising toany hundred fect abows th# plain, and with its sides 
broken up into scarps and torts, most of them perfectly 
precipitous, the stronghold is naturally the most sed breguntle 
in the world. hero were fifty places between Fahla and 





Magdala where o determined repelling force might have made- 


astand; but Fahla was desorted, and Islamjeo aud Solasseo 
were in tho hands of friends, 

At about two o’clock a tremendous fire of shot, shell, 
aml rockets was épefed on the, huis and gatoway by which 
tho slormingparty ¢<the 33d) was to effech an ontrance io 
Magdala, ‘The olfject of the fizing wos only to show our 
strongth and to ies the resistance of the onomy; for it had 
scarcely any effect on the place itself, The whole Abyssinian 
army seems to haye fled, and only a few dovoted chiefs and 
adheronts determined to dio at their posts, aftor Theodore 
hod attempted to leave the efmp, only to Rnd gewrctreal ent 
off hy thorfiaes Wolloh Gallo’, who wore tho most invelerito 
of his enemies. 
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Although the narrow path,up which our men had 1o ad- 
vance could have been kept for a long, time by a few doter- 
mined warriors, not one of the British was killed, and only, 
ten were whunded, A “sharp and continuous firs fom tho 
Snider rides had beon kept up against every *wack and 
crevice of tho gate, and this no doubt kept tho way cloar. 
When the head of the column reachesl ‘the gate, all firing on 
our park ceased. ‘Lhe column stood still, a narrow red stripe 
againat the grey hillside ; all in rear held their breath, as it 
was evidont'that the second brigade was in such a position 
that the men might be mowed down by wholesale by vigorous 
tlgfenders ; but there came « faint cheor, then a louder ono, 
proclaiming that our mon’ wore inside. ‘Tho companies on 
the right-hand planted ladders against the parapet, pushed 
aside the pushes, and ran over, Thoro the fow Abyassinians 
who had kept up a fire till that moment all fled, the gato was 
forced from, tho inside with great diffeulty, and tho enemy 
retrented to the gate on the other side, where* thoy grado no 
fosistance, hut threw down their arms and fled, . 

elt was necessary to seek tho King, bul alrondy it was 
yumoured tixy he would nob be" taken alive, Thu borties 
of his chiofs lay in getgway, and at first it was thought 
vither tha he had disg a Vineelt and escaped, or that he 
Avas among them ; but omhé hill above he was soon lying 
with a st of grim smile on his face, Ie had shob hin- 
salf with a pistol in the momont of his Inst defeat, It then 
only remained to blow up the magazine and the defonces of 
the fertress of Magdala, and this was effected on tho afte- 
noon of Friday tho: 17th, when the destruction of the 
northorn gateway, which yas blown to fragments, and tho 
flaming of the enthe stronghold, which was burnt to the 
ground, was a sign that tho British oxpedition had accoft- 
plished its work, not of conquering a country, but of sotting 
free those who elnisfetl its ad, 
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